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This Issue in Brief 


Court costs and fees are formidable obstacles in the wage earner’s 
quest for justice. ‘The law’s delay in the case of clients with substantial 
incomes is annoying, but for the man of small means or without finan- 
cial resources this delay is a calamity. The unfavorable position of 
the wage earner before the law is discussed in the first article in this 
number of the Review by two authorities on legal-aid work. 


An analysis of the diets of the families of a selected group of wage 


' earners from the standpoint of their adequacy for health shows that a 


very considerable proportion failed to meet the minimum require- 
ments set by students of nutrition. Within the limits of the income 
levels studied, the higher-income groups in general enjoy more ade- 
quate diets. A better balance of the different nutritive factors could 
be obtained, however, even by the lower-income groups, by applying 


; present-day knowledge of foods and nutrition in the selection of foods, 


and the level of nutrition and health of these groups could undoubtedly 
be raised without necessarily increasing their food expense. Page 14. 


Regulation of the jobber-contractor relationship and provision of 
machinery for enforcement of agreements are important features of the 
collective agreements concluded in the women’s clothing industry of 
the New York industrial area in 1936. This market is estimated to 
produce 90 percent of all dresses made in this country. It is highly 
organized and both employers and employees negotiate through 
elected representatives of their respective associations. Although 
agreements are negotiated separately in the several branches of the 
industry, the labor conditions established are kept uniform by using 
identical provisions in the several contracts. Page 24. 


Average weekly earnings in bar, puddling, sheet-bar, rod, wire, and 
sheet mills in 1935 ranged from $19.62 in puddling mills to $26.72 in 
sheet mills, according to a recent survey made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the iron and steel industry. In 1933 the averages in 
those two departments were $14.46 and $11.22, respectively. Rod, 
wire, and sheet-bar mills were not covered in 1933. Average working 
time per week among the 6 departments in 1935 ranged from 31.5 
hours in bar mills to 38.1 hours in sheet mills. The article beginning 
on page 113 gives further details concerning the survey in these 
departments. 


Direct labor costs represented slightly over one-fourth of the total costs 
of production in the manufacture of women’s neckwear and scarfs under 
V 
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conditions established by the N. R. A. code. A study covering aboy; 
one-third of the manufacturing units in the industry also showed 
that average hours ranged from 34.3 to 40.4 per week and tha 
wages of women ranged from $13.79 to $21.12 per week as compare 
with $25.89 to $33.74 for men, according to region. Page 149. 


Fifteen percent of the creditors accounted for 67 percent of the 2,50( 
wage executions against the employees of 174 industrial establishments 
during the 3 months ended April 30, 1984. Over a fourth of the 
executions were brought by eight of the creditors. These are a fey 
of the facts brought to light by the third of a series of articles sun. 
marizing the results of a survey of levies by creditors against the 
wages of employees in typical industrial establishments (see p. 51). 
The present article also gives the costs of wage executions and the 
policies of the employers with regard to these collection devices. 


A general decrease in wage rates occurred in France during the 5 years 
ending in October 1935, according to an annual wage study covering 
occupations represented in practically all localities. The decrease; 
ranged from a minimum of 3.3 percent for bookbinders, as compared 
with October 1930 or 1931, to a maximum of 13 percent for brick- 
makers, the reductions ranging from 6 to 10 percent in the majority 
of the occupations. The industries most seriously affected by the 
wage reductions were the textile and building industries. Page 15). 

More than the usual seasonal decrease in unemployment is reflected 
in the latest available statistics for most of the foreign countries for whici 
reports are available. In Germany and Great Britain the number 
of registered unemployed has fallen to the level of 1930 and in Austria 


conditions as reflected by the number of unemployed in receipt of 
benefit are more favorable than at any time in the past 4 years. 
Unemployed in receipt of benefit in France were less numerous in 
each month from January to May of this year than in the same 


period of 1935. Page 199. 
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Legal-Aid Work in the United States ! 
I. The Wage Earner and the Law 


By ReatnaLp Heser Smiru, of the Boston Bar, and Jonn 8. Brapway, of the 
PHILADELPHIA Bar 


O UNDERSTAND the obstacles which confront a wage earner 

when he seeks redress for a legal wrong or protection for a legal 
right through an appeal to the administration of justice, and to appre- 
ciate the difficulties which handicap our courts in their efforts to 
grant certain and speedy relief to the wage earner in common with 
all other citizens, it is first of all necessary to recall to mind the pro- 
found social and economic changes that have occurred in the condi- 
tions of American life. No other method of approach can define and 
explain our existing problems and set us on the road that may lead 
to their solution, because no other method strikes deep enough to lay 
bare the fundamental causes. 

The census figures indicate that whereas in 1800 there were 6.1 
persons per square mile, by 1930 the density of population had 
increased to 41.3. In 1920 slightly over one-half —51.4 of the popu- 
lation—was urban; in 1930, 56.2 percent. The number of persons 
10 years of age and over usually engaged in gainful occupations in 
1920 was 41,600,000 and in 1930, 48,800,000. At the same time the 
economic upheaval of 1929 had repercussions throughout the social 
order. The highly organized and industrialized society of 1929 
struggled to provide employment for mounting millions of potential 





1 First of two articles—Abstracts from U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 607: Growth of 
Legal-Aid Work in the United States. Washington, 1936. 

1U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the United States, 193 0, 
Population, vol. 1: Number and Distribution of the Population, Washington, 1931, pp. 6, 8; and vol. 5: 
Occupations, General Report, Washington, 1933, p. 10. 
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wage earners. The resources of industry and private philanthropy 
being insufficient for the purpose, the Government by a far-reaching 
legislative and administrative program endeavored to deal with the 
problem. The wage earner is the focus of much of this effort. 

In recent years much has been written concerning the law and its 
effect on the collective interests of wage earners. ‘There is voluminous 





tional, saying: “It is one thing to affect the scope of equity by extend- 
ing or restricting it; it is a quite different matter to enact that some 
citizens may resort to it while others may not. Absolute equality 
before the law is a fundamental principle of our constitution.” 


literature on the law of labor unions, collective bargaining, strikes, mp 
picketing, the closed shop, and injunctions, but little space and atten. a fa 
tion have been devoted to the law as it affects the individual claims self- 
and the individual rights of the wage earner and of his family in their incl 
everyday life. It is the purpose of the compilers of this report to sma 
exclude all consideration of the collective disputes of labor and to F sper 
confine it to the legal problems of the individual laboring man or F > ooy 
woman. However vital and important the larger topics may be, fF , }, 
there have been moments in the lives of thousands of men when the J for 
collection of their overdue wages was the most important thing in F jay 
the world, because it meant the difference between food and hunger. F r 
There have been similar moments in the lives of countless women : rea 
when the collection of compensation for a husband’s injury or death F of 
meant the difference between independence and destitution. At J jnt 
times our legal system has failed these plain, honest, humble folk in th 
the hour of their need. This system will continue to function imper- tel 
fectly until more people are awakened to an accurate understanding 101 
of the situation and are prepared to give their support to definite tic 
remedial measures that have been devised in the last 20 years, and in 
that are already in successful operation in various parts of the country. |, 
The outstanding characteristic of our American law is the spirit tg 
of fairness that pervades and permeates it. Its ideal is to render [7 
exact justice to every person, whether citizen or alien, who lives Fy, 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. Insofar as the goal can Fy 
be attained by stating clearly the ends to be sought through our i ei 
legal system, that has already been done in our Federal and State F- p 
constitutions in language which cannot be improved upon. In its fg 
conception it is sublime: Justice is a matter of right, not of grace. Fy 
No man shall be deprived of his life, liberty, or property without due F 
process of law. Every man is entitled to the equal protection of Fy 
the laws. . 
When a Massachusetts statute attempted to grant relief in the F_ , 
court of equity to certain persons and deny it to others, the supreme 
court of the Commonwealth declared that the act was unconstitu- , 
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It is clear that the theory of American law is altogether sound and 


admirable and inquiry may now be made as to how far this theory 


has been translated into action. How far has actual equality before 
the law been secured? There is excellent reason to believe that in 


the earlier stages of our national development the administration of 
e justice did secure actual equality to a very satisfactory extent. It 


" ' is unnecessary to idealize the past, but it is true that the courts faced 
en- B 


a far simpler task. The people of the United States were vigorous, 
self-reliant, and homogeneous; shrewd common sense had been 
inculeated into them by the very conditions of life, for they lived in 


' small towns and in agricultural communities. Comparatively 


speaking, there was little litigation and little need of it. In the lower 
courts the litigant could, and often did, plead his own case. When 
a lawyer was needed, one could be secured at small expense or even 
for no fee, because nearly every man knew and was known by some 
lawyer in his community. 

This much of past history is stressed only because it helps us to 
realize that whatever the shortcomings of our present administration 
of justice may be they are not inevitable nor are they inextricably 
interwoven into the texture of our legal institutions, but are rather 
the result of the tremendous forces that, beginning with the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, have irrevocably altered the complex- 
ion and the conditions of American life. Those forces were immigra- 
tion, the rapid rise of the wage-earning class, and the ever-increas- 
ing growth of urban population, all differing aspects of the central 
fact that our civilization was rapidly evolving from an agricultural 
to an industrial type. 

“Our State systems of justice’, writes Clarence N. Goodwin in the 
Journal of the American Judicature Society for 1932, “have been for 
more than half a century generally unsuited to modern conditions, 
and while we have in recent years made some progress toward im- 
provement, justifying the hope that we shall ultimately succeed, we 
are yet far from completion of a rational program, and progress is 
unnecessarily and shamefully slow.” 

No one realized quickly enough that our rigid court organization 
with its too mechanical rules of procedure would be unable to cope 
with these new conditions and would, in fact, be swamped by the 
enormous mass of litigation inevitably engendered by those condi- 
tions. For the break-down that followed, it is idle to blame any 
individual, group, or class. It has taken a large number of legal 
scholars many years of study and research to acquire a clear percep- 
tion of the causes and the possible cures. In fact, it has been neces- 
sary to evolve a new conception of the duty of the administration of 
justice in a modern democratic urban community. 
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The problem of making justice readily accessible to all, including 
the great army of our wage earners, is far more than an abstract 
legalistic controversy. It is a matter of life and death for a democracy. 
because, in the words of Harlan F. Stone, formerly Attorney Genera) 
of the United States and now a justice of the Supreme Court, 
democracy “‘cannot survive if it cannot find a way to make its admin- 
istration of justice competent.” In similar vein Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes says: “It is idle to speak of the blessings of liberty unless the 
poor enjoy the equal protection of the laws.” 


Inadequacies in the Machinery of Justice ; 


Our administration of justice often fails to secure actual justice 
in the case of the plain everyday citizen. This is not because we 
have too few courts or too few judges, or because the judges fail to 
work diligently and faithfully in the endeavor to decide fairly and 
honestly every case that comes before them. On the contrary, when 
a case actually gets before the judge we may be reasonably sure that 
justice will be done. The difficulty is that innumerable cases never 
come before the judge because the persons who need judicial aid find 
themselves unable to get their cases into court. This again is not 
due to the fact that we have too few laws. The consensus is that the 
fundamental difficulty lies in our failure to make our laws actively 
effective. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 1920, 1926, 1929, 
and 1933, made inquiry of the various State labor officials as to their 
experience and activities in the handling of wage claims of workers 
who considered themselves defrauded and who appealed to these 
officials for help. Among the findings were the following: 


There is in the United States very great loss to labor through the nonpayment 
of wages. Moreover, there are unquestionably many legitimate wage claims 
which are never pressed.’ 

Although the amount of the average wage claims, about $50, may seem small, 
the record of hardship and destitution following the workers’ failure to collect their 
earnings include such tragedies as dispossession of lodgings, recourse to charity 
organizations, and even death.’ 

There are comparatively few States having laws giving specific and adequate 
wage collection power to some State agency. Some form of regulating the pay- 
ment of wages is fairly general throughout the United States, and some of these 
acts are so phrased as to allow the collection of wages by State officials. In 
several cases the officials report that they have assumed an authority not spe- 
cifically covered by law or granted only by implication.‘ 


It is reasonable to infer that when an official bureau composed of 
skilled, intelligent men failed to collect a wage claim, the wage earner, 
if left to himself, would find the task impossible. 





*U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor Review, Washington, 
June 1927, p. 19. 


‘Idem, October 1933, p. 776. 
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THE WAGE EARNER AND THE LAW D 


The American Bar Association’s committee on legal-aid work 


: reported in 1927 to the association: 


Among the cases with which poor persons are concerned, wage claims are 


preeminent. The ordinary civil processes for collecting wages are often inade- 


uate. 
The Monthly Labor Review for June 1927, published by the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, United States Department of Labor, states: ‘“The defrauding of wage 
5 earners through the failure of employers to pay the promised wages continues 
" to be a widespread and serious evil.” 


In the field of personal injuries—a matter of vital interest to wage 


- earners—it must be admitted that the old master and servant law, even 
' if it had been properly enforced, was utterly inadequate. 


The Pittsburgh survey (1907-8) revealed that out of 355 cases of 


married men killed in accidents 89 dependent families received 
| nothing, 113 received $100 or less, and 61 received between $100 and 
_ $500. Since that time workmen’s compensation legislation has been 
’ enacted in 46 States, and the antiquated theory of liability for fault 
- has given way to the modern and more humane principle of insurance 
- for all work accidents. The lasting success of the compensation acts, 


however, lies in the fact that they provided new methods of making 
the law actively effective by tearing down those procedural obstacles 


: that prevent an efficient administration of justice. 


The huge majority of our citizens do not become involved with the 


criminal law. Througbout their lives it is the civil law on which they 


must rely for the protection of their rights and the enforcement of 
their claims. The title to a man’s home, the rights and obligations 
under a lease, the power to withdraw money deposited in a savings 
bank, the collection of wages, claims for industrial accidents, the 
enforcement of insurance contracts, divorce and judicial separation, 
the custody of children, the right to have property pass on a man’s 
death to his heirs or according to his will—all these are matters 
governed by the civil as distinguished from the criminal law. 

To make these laws actively effective the State quite naturally 
and properly relies on the self-interest and initiative of the individual. 

What if a citizen for any reason cannot bring his wrong to the atten- 
tion of the courts? Unless the law can be enforced through the court, 
it fails to work and is of no help whatsoever. That is why the ma- 
chinery of justice is of such vital concern. 

It is the machinery of justice that gives life to the law. It is the 
administration of justice that makes the laws actively effective. 
Consequently, if the laws are to afford their equal protection to all 
persons in a modern community the machinery of justice must be 
readily accessible to all, must be easily workable by all, and must be - 
swift in its operation. 

Our present difficulty arises because we have not yet refitted our 
whole system to meet the new demands of our urban populations. 
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Of the three factors which impede the even course of justice whey 
its protection is sought by a wage earner or by any person of smal] 
































means, the first is delay. In H. D. Mims’ article, Law Courts for the FB repor' 
Forgotten Man, which appeared in the June 1934 issue of the Forum, Tryi 
he makes the following statement: trials, 
To the man without means justice is a luxury, the entrance fees of the courts whom 
prohibitive. * * * The delay complicates his problem. With * * + As 
small claims time is of the essence. * * * If the owner of such a claim must i in tk 
wait a year or even a month for the court to reach his case and then longer stil] to proce 
collect his judgment, the law is of little value to him. : far a 
Similarly, the late President Woodrow Wilson stated: “The i one 4 
speediness of justice, the inexpensiveness of justice, the ready acces Ff 
of justice is the greater part of justice itself.” that 
The second factor is the expense involved in the payment of court mun 
costs and fees. The third factor is the necessity of employing lawyers Chic 
in most cases if the suitor is to have any chance whatsoever to succeed. mar’ 
Delays in Legal Procedure = 

j 
In aut discussions of legal reform the evil of delay is emphasized. F the 
It has become an axiom that justice delayed is justice denied. Presi- F ow 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, speaking in 1932, has given it clear — 2& 
expression: > the 
So long as years of delay are assured by the condition of the calendars of the : trat 

courts, this delay itself will be used to threaten those who have rightful claims. : 

Such delays constitute actual denials of justice. On the other hand, those 3 
defendants who have legitimate defenses are threatened with long and irritating J ] 
legal processes. ; fee 
Public attention has been focused on this factor in our problem, and Foo 
excellent studies into its nature, extent, and results have been made. Fag 
Robert H. Jackson, addressing the New York State Bar Association ati 
in 1933, said, among other things: oft 
It is a general observation of press and laymen that our courts are from 1 to 4 | 
years behind in their work and that justice is denied by unreasonable delays. fee 
The door of the court is always legally open, but the doorway is impassable St 





because jammed with long-suffering suitors. 








The tragic result is that persons of small means, knowing that they ad 
cannot afford the delay, simply do not bring their cases to the courts 
at all. They have to accept the injustice done them and suffer in Pp. 
silence. pl 
Much can be done, much has already been done, to eliminate the b 
factor of delay. The system of having a case tried before an inferior or 





or justice’s court and then permitting either side to appeal to a higher 
court, in which the case is tried all over again, has long been a curse in 
American court organization and is a prolific source of delay. Double 
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trials on the facts were abolished throughout Massachusetts for the 
» »eason stated by the Massachusetts Judicature Commission in its 1921 
report: 
3 Trying small cases twice, maintaining courts for the conduct of ineffective 
’ trials, is merely consuming all time and money of parties and witnesses, many of 
whom can ill afford the loss and delay involved in two trials. 
_ Aspecial committee of the National Economic League on Efficiency 
jn the Administration of Justice, writing in 1928, reports: ‘Our 
; procedure at law involves too many trials and too much retrial. So 
- far as possible, all questions of fact should be disposed of finally upon 
> one trial.” 
- If the decision of the lower court is to be final, then the character of 
that court must command public respect. The modern type of 
municipal court—for example, those now established in Boston, 
> Chicago, Cleveland, Minneapolis, New York, and Philadelphia— 
marks a tremendous advance over anything that preceded it. It is 
the consensus that delays in the higher courts can best be lessened by 
 acentralized or unified form of court organization and by vesting in 
_ the courts the power to control their own machinery through their 
- own rules. 

Because the factor of delay is in the foreground of public discussion 
there is good reason to hope that reforms aimed to rid the adminis- 


‘ tration of justice of undue delay will make steady progress. 


Court Costs and Fees 


From the earliest times the payment of money in the form of court 
fees has been a condition precedent to the right to bring a case into 
court. And, throughout the history of English-American law, court 
costs and fees when applied to the cases of poor persons have con- 
stituted formidable legalized obstacles in the path of justice. Too 
often they have proved insurmountable. 

In all cases, unless exempted by statute, the litigant must pay court 
fees. Ordinarily the losing party pays the court costs. In some 
States the statute, by requiring that the plaintiff post a bond to cover 
the possible costs of the suit in advance of starting the proceeding, 
adds much to the obstacle where the litigant has only limited means. 

On page 174 of the eleventh volume of the Encyclopedia of Law and 
Procedure it is stated that under the statutes of certain States if a 
plaintiff is apparently too poor to be able to pay any costs that may 
be assessed against him he may be required to furnish security for 
costs. If, being poor, he cannot furnish security, what then? Such 
was the position of one Campbell, and his case was accordingly dis-- 
missed. He appealed and learned from the decision, which is re- 
ported in volume 23 of the Wisconsin Reports at page 490, that ‘““We 
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have no statute which permits a person to sue in forma pauperis. |; 
seems almost like a hardship that a poor person should not be allowed 
to litigate. But this is a matter for the legislature to regulate, and 
not the justice.” 

Why American legislatures have paid so little attention to cour 
costs it is difficult to understand, unless the answer be that the matter 
has never been adequately presented to them. Certainly our record 
is as bad as that of any civilized nation in the world. Various 
countries of Europe, including Scotland, England, and Poland have 
for years had a definite procedure whereby poor persons could bring 
their claims into court. Japan also has made similar provision. 

Our failure to grasp and to deal adequately with this problem has 
undoubtedly caused innumerable cases of hardship and various cases 
of downright injustice. 

Since 1923 the legal-aid organizations in the United States have 
kept a record of those cases in which the applicant was unable to 
proceed with his case because of lack of funds to defray the expenses 


of litigation. The following table represents a minimum statement 
for the years indicated: 





Number Number 

oy cases oF cases 

Bn citiembesinthale gdh dno eth esteadles DGS BOR. Cai aweeia eave. bid iw... 56 
EET a RS aay a ey ee 72 
ties a etic isda cana ae eal FE EN eT ee eae ae 166 
Pe sks dho abba bh «bade abit os abide eiieS nie Let catidunss- 247 
Oy asic Mii os 1k dee Sag ep ee lett, Fok SOR Seb b. . 715 


So serious has this situation appeared that the National Associa- 
tion of Legal Aid Organizations, in setting up a series of standards by 
which to determine the effectiveness of a legal-aid organization, 
adopted the following in 1933: 


Every legal-aid organization should maintain a fund or provide a means 
whereby legal expenses may be available when necessary. 

Every legal-aid organization should take appeals to right palpable miscarriages 
of justice or to establish useful principles when the costs can be obtained. 


Kenneth Dayton, writing in The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science in May 1933, speaking of the New 
York situation, says: 


The poor man, suing to recover $50 in wages, pays three-quarters of the expense 
of the court maintained for his benefit; the wealthier litigant in the higher courts 
pays roughly a tenth. But of course the discrepancy is much greater than this, 
because the poor man pays precisely the same fees in the municipal court for a 
$50 claim as a corporation for a $1,000 claim, and with no distinction whether 
the claim is disposed of in 15 minutes or 2 days. Hence, proportionately, the 
poorest litigant probably pays substantially over 100 percent of the cost of han- 
dling his case, though he is least able to bear the expense. 


It is impossible to present any statement of our present system of 
court costs, because there ig no system. They vary from State to 
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Siate; within a State they are utterly different in different courts, 
and in the same court the fees in an equity case are not the same as in 


é 
© a law case. 


Poverty today does stand in the way of complete justice, and it 


: will continue to do so until public opinion forces a radical overhauling 
of our archaic system of court costs and fees. However great the 
’ muddle we are in, the way out is reasonably clear. 


First of all it would be well to abolish those costs which are purely 


’ fictitious, which are imposed by the State but bear no real relation 


to any service rendered by the State, and which when collected do 


q not even go to the State but belong to the party that prevailed in the 
} litigation. 


Expenses can be substantially reduced. The modern municipal 


‘courts have succeeded in reducing fees very markedly. Instead of 
serving process by constables or by sheriffs at a cost of $1 to $5, the 
’ defendant can be summoned by mail, a method that has been success- 


fully employed in Cleveland for nearly two decades. 
The State is perfectly justified in asking litigants to contribute 
something toward the expense of the administration of justice. No 


one, however, has contended that the full burden of maintaining the 
' courts should be thrust on the litigants. 


As a last resort there is only one method that can guarantee to 
every man, irrespective of his poverty, his day in court, and that is 
by the enactment in every State of a comprehensive in forma pauperis 


) procedure. By this is meant a law, applicable to every case in every 


court, under which the court may, in suitable instances and for cause 
shown, permit a man to file his case and have his trial without any 


) requirement for the prepayment of any costs. The legal-aid com- 


mittee of the American Bar Association in 1924 prepared a draft of 
such an act. There was widespread discussion of the subject and in 
1925 a second draft appeared.° 

The factor of court costs can undoubtedly be overcome through a 
proper in forma pauperis proceeding, but to enable such proceeding 
fully to accomplish its purpose three difficulties must be overcome: 

(1) This special grant of assistance by the State is designed only 
for the benefit of honest persons with honest claims. It must not 
become the tool of unscrupulous persons with dubious claims. 

(2) There are certain expenses attendant on litigation which cannot 
be eliminated. As long as legal process is served by sheriffs who 
depend for their livelihood on their fees, those fees must be paid by 
the litigants or else the State must assume the burden, as has been 
done in some jurisdictions by placing the sheriff on a definite salary _ 
basis. The witness who is summoned to court to testify loses his 


} day’s work and it is only right that he should be recompensed. No 


progress is made by helping a poor litigant at the expense of a witness 
* For this draft see U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 607. 
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who may be equally poor or poorer. Once it can be made clear thy; 
the actual expense to the State would be small, progress may becom: 
possible. The average annual cost of our State administration 0 
justice is less than 18 cents for each inhabitant. State aid as above 
outlined would not increase this cost by the hundredth part of a cent. 

When we remember that the fundamental purpose for which the 
administration of justice exists is to guarantee the equal protection 
of the laws to all persons, not merely to those who can pay the price 
it would seem worth while for the State to incur a moderate expense 
in order to achieve its own ideal. 

The preceding discussion of in forma pauperis prodecure is largely on 
the theory that justice will be done if the litigant can get his cag 
into the trial court. We should not deceive ourselves on this subject, 
The principle of equal justice to all requires that the same oppor. 
tunities for appeal be open to rich and poor alike. A law review 
comment appearing in the Southern California Law Review for April 
1931, in addition to containing a very full statement of the authorities, 
reads as follows: 


However general the right may be to sue in the first instance in forma pauperis, 
the right to appeal in such form is limited to those jurisdictions where it is author- 
ized expressly by statutory provision, and statutes granting such right have been 
construed very strictly. The Federal statute of 1892 allowed proceedings 
in forma pauperis in general terms, but the Supreme Court would not apply it to 
appeals. Doubtless as a result of this construction, the statute was amended in 
1910 so that it now covers appeals. Several other jurisdictions have similar 
definite statutes, while some have indefinite statutory provisions, and many have 
none. In jurisdictions where there are no statutory previsions, the denial of the 
right to appeal in forma pauperis is predicated upon the reasoning that all 
appeals are statutory and, since the right to appeal was not adopted with the 


common law, the right to appeal in forma pauperis could not have been derived 
from that source. 



















The study made in 1927 by the League of Nations entitled ‘Legal 
Aid for the Poor” shows that the United States is about the only 
nation which has not given adequate consideration to this problem. 

The problem of finding a remedy for the expense of court procedure 
is difficult because the problem is ordinarily not a dramatic one. 
There is a widespread apathy on the part of the public concerning 
the troubles ordinary men may have in asserting their legal rights. 

(3) The third and last requirement for the successful operation 
of any adequate in forma pauperis proceeding is that somehow pro- 
vision must be made so that, whenever necessary, the impecunious 
litigant may secure the services of an attorney to advise him and to 
conduct his case. Indeed, without such provision, everything else is 
in vain. To enable a man to get into court and then to expect him to 
conduct his own case without help and without representation would 
be no more sensible than to put a boy in the cab of a locomotive and 
to expect him to drive the train safely to its destination. 
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Necessity for Employing Attorneys 


In piscussinG the need for improvements in the administration of 
justice, W. F. Willoughby, in his book Principles of Judicial Admin- 
istration (1929), says: 

A third category of expense involved in the conduct of litigation is that of the 
payment for services of counsel. Four methods have been developed for meeting 
this expense: (1) Elimination, as far as possible, of the need for counsel; (2) as- 
signment by a court of counsel to act without compensation or for such compensa- 
tion as the litigant may voluntarily offer; (3) provision by the Government of 
counsel to care for the interests of those unable to meet the expense of employing 


private counsel; and (4) provision of counsel by private organizations specially 
created to render this service. 


When it is said that the expense of engaging lawyers places a serious 
handicap on the less well-to-do members of the community the un- 
thinking reply is apt to be, “‘then let’s abolish the lawyers.” The 
abolition of lawyers, however, would paralyze our administration of 
justice as completely as the abolition of all judges. The reason for 
this is simple enough. It is like attempting to abolish doctors, engi- 
neers, and architects. Human life daily becomes more intricate; day 
by day man finds himself involved in closer relationships with, and 
more dependent upon, the fellow members of his community. The 
law which seeks to regulate this life and its relationships steadily 
becomes greater in its scope and more complicated in its provisions. 

Even for the legal profession the difficulty of understanding the 
law became so great that some 13 years ago a group of eminent lawyers 
and judges formed the American Law Institute for the sole purpose 
of restating and simplifying the substantive rules. This organization 
meets annually in Washington to discuss the labors of a large staff of 
experts who are engaged in coping with the technical details. 

Nothing would be gained by any attempt to fix with mathematical 
certainty the number of persons debarred from justice because of 
their inability to retain counsel, but a rough approximation does help 
in realizing the magnitude of the problem. The population of the 
United States, exclusive of its outlying possessions, was nearly 
123,000,000 according to the 1930 census. This population consists of 
men, women, and children, many of whom obviously are not engaged 
in work and have no income whatsoever. According to the United 
States Bureau of the Census, in 1930 the number gainfully employed 
was above 48,000,000.’ In 1935 the Committee on Economic Security 
in its report to the President helped to fill out the picture as follows: 


The need of the people of this country for “‘some safeguard against misfortunes 
which cannot be wholly eliminated in this man-made world of ours”’ is tragically 


*U. 8. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth Census of the United States; 
1930, Abstract, Washington, 1933, p. 9. 
1 Idem, 1930, vol. 5, Occupations, General Report, Washington, 1933, p. 10. 
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apparent at this time, when 18,000,000 people, including children and aged, 4,, 
dependent upon emergency relief for their subsistence and approximate) 


10,000,000 workers have no employment other than relief work. Many millic 
more have lost their entire savings, and there has occurred a very great decreas, 
inearnings. * * * In 1929, at the peak of the stock-market boom, the aver. 
age per-capita income of all salaried employees at work was only $1,475 
Kighteen million gainfully employed persons, constituting 44 percent of all thos, 
gainfully occupied, exclusive of farmers, had annual earnings of less than $1 ,()()): 
28,000,000, or nearly 70 percent, earning less than $1,500. Many people liyed 
in straitened circumstances at the height of prosperity; a considerable numbhe 
live in chronic want. Throughout the twenties the number of people dependent 
upon private and public charity steadily increased. 


With the depression, the scant margin of safety of many others has disappeared 


The average earnings of all wage earners at work dropped from $1,475 in 1929 tc 
$1,199 in 1932. * * * 


A publication by the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. (. 
entitled “America’s Capacity to Consume” (1934), states that even 
in 1929 there were 2,102,000 families with an annual income of less 
than $500, and 3,797,000 families with an annual income of $500 or 
over, but less than $1,000 (p. 54). 

Yet these millions of persons, and especially the larger proportion 
who live in cities, may at any moment and through no fault of their 
own find that they need legal advice or legal assistance in the enforce- 
ment or defense of their personal and property rights guaranteed 
them by the law of the land. This is the great dilemma; this is the 
core of our problem. The present study is devoted to the solution of 
the difficulty, showing that in certain kinds of cases it may be par- 
tially solved through new types of courts or administrative tribunals, 
but that in most instances a permanent solution can be had only by 
facing the issue squarely and by supporting those new agencies which) 
have come into being for the avowed purpose of supplying the services 
of lawyers to all persons who need legal aid and are unable to pay for 
it. But before taking up a consideration of these new plans which 
seem so full of promise if they can be wisely developed, it is well to 
review briefly what has been done or attempted in this direction by 
the administration of justice itself. 

Poverty is perennial, and impecunious suitors have besoughbt aid 
from the courts througbout our legal history. The Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin summed up this very issue by asking: 

Would it not be a little like mockery to secure to a pauper these solemn consti- 


tutional guaranties for a fair and full trial, and yet say to him when on trial that 
he must employ his own counsel, who could alone render these guaranties of any 


real permanent value to him? 

and then answered the question by stating: ‘It would be a reproach 

upon the administration of justice if a person thus upon trial could not 

have the assistance of legal counsel because he was too poor to secure it.’’ 
The most usual method evolved by our administration of justice for 

meeting this difficulty has been the system of assigning counsel. The 
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iheory is that a lawyer is an officer of the court and is bound by his 
rofessional oath to render gratuitous service to poor persons. This 
same conception may be found in the legal systems of nearly all 
 -ivilized countries. In practice it has never worked satisfactorily. 
w. F. Willoughby, in bis book, Principles of Judicial Administration 
(1929), states: 

It will be noted, furthermore, that the effort to provide counsel for those unable 
to employ counsel for themselves has been made only in the case of criminal 
Fecases. No attempt is made in this way to aid the poor litigant in civil cases. 

In civil cases statutes authorizing the assignment of counsel exist 
‘in only 12 States. None of these statutes provides any compensation 
to the lawyer. Judge Levy, of the New York municipal court, in 
) speaking of the statute authorizing the court to assign counsel without 
compensation, stated to the New York State Bar Association in 1920: 
“The power of the court has frequently been invoked in that direc- 
‘tion.” How frequently it has been invoked, we do not know, but 
‘subject to this exception, the general rule throughout the United 
States is not to assign counsel in civil cases at all. As civil cases 
‘constitute the majority of the cases in which wage earners, as well as 
other litigants, are interested, the statement is warranted that the 
7 assignment system has failed. It has failed because it is based on an 
Jeconomic fallacy. We may be reasonably confident that this is the 
true reason, because the same economic considerations in various 
‘ countries have produced precisely the same break-down in the assign- 
ment-of-counsel plan. 

The assignment plan in America has been an altogether inadequate 
solution, but it should not be abandoned. Potentially it has great 
usefulness, and if reasonable compensation were allowed to assigned 
attorneys the weakness of the plan as it now exists would be removed. 
> The most notable step has been taken by the Legislature of New 
’ York at its 1935 session, when at the instance of the New York Legal 
Aid Society it amended sections 196, 199, 558, 1493, and 1522 of the 
) Civil Practice Act and section 174 of the Municipal Court Code. 

Any thorough plan for adapting the machinery of justice to modern 
_ conditions should include some provision for assignment of counsel 
» so that the courts would have power to act to prevent injustice as 
occasion might arise. The wise exercise of the power would probably 
serve as a complete solution of the difficulty in smaller communities 
and in the sparsely settled districts. For the great urban communities, 
where the need is far more extensive, it could serve as a last resource, 
» but in actual practice it would need to be invoked only rarely, for 
| our American experience indicates another more efficient, more eco- . 


nomical, means whereby the desired result can be accomplished. 
This will be discussed in another article. 
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Nutritive Value of Diets of Families of Wage Earner; 
and Clerical Workers in North Atlantic Cities, 
1934-35 


By Hazet K. Stizese tine, Bureau or Home Economics, UnitTep Starrs 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


HE nutrition of the workers is a matter of world-wide concern 

today. The International Labor Office and the League | 
Nations, as well as several individual governments, are giving thought. 
ful attention to the problem, recognizing that nutrition, especially in 
early life, may profoundly affect the well-being and social value of 
an individual. A study of this subject will concern itself with the 
available income as related to food costs and with the relative eff- 
ciency of different patterns of expenditure for food. This latter 


aspect, which places emphasis on the nutritional as contrasted with F 


the economic considerations, is dealt with in this article. 

One of the earliest scientific reports on food consumption in this 
country (1)' gave considerable attention to dietaries of working 
people. Atwater, in his appraisal of their diets 50 years ago, wrote: 
“Tt is undeniably true that much money is wasted in the purchase 
of food which is lacking in the elements of nutrition, and that the 
income of the working classes might be made far more effective if it 


were expended in accordance with the results of scientific research.” f 


The advance in our knowledge during the last half century serves to 
emphasize this position, and to extend its implications. McLester 
pointed out in his presidential address before the American Medical 
Association that whereas in the past science has conferred on those 
peoples who availed themselves of the newer knowledge of infectious 
diseases better health and a greater average length of life, in the 
future science promises to those races who will take advantage of the 
newer knowledge of nutrition a larger stature, greater vigor, increased 
longevity, and a higher level of cultural attainment (4). 

As part of the 1934-35 study of disbursements of families of wage 
earners and low-salaried workers,? the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has secured about 3,000 weekly records of food consump- 
tion from urban families in different parts of the country at different 
seasons of the year. Analysis of these data from the nutritional view- 





1 Italic numerals in parentheses refer to Literature Cited (p. 23). 


1 For previous articles on various phases of this study, see Monthly Labor Review, 1936, issues 0! f 


March (p. 554), April (p. 889), May (p. 1457), and June (p. 1744). 
14 
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point has been undertaken by the United States Bureau of Home 
' Economics at the request of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
) tistics. This article presents an interim report on the content and 
nutritive value of winter diets of families living in eight North Atlantic 
cities. Dietary records were secured from 209 white families * living 
in these eight cities. 
From these 209 records, 73 were selected for special analysis, on the 
basis of the level of the expense for food. 'To accomplish this classi- 
} fcation, the number of equivalent adult food-cost units‘ in each of 
the 209 families was determined by the use of figures on the cost of 
feeding individuals in different age and activity groups relative to the 
> cost of feeding a moderately active man. These were derived by 
> applying average retail food prices for 1934 to food budgets for indi- 
viduals, developed from earlier studies of the food-consumption habits 
* of urban and village families spending moderate amounts for food. 
In a population distributed as to age, sex, and probable activity -as 
» was the population of this country in 1930, it appears to cost as much 
> to feed each 100 persons as it would cost to feed 92 to 93 moderately 


active men. 


On the basis of their expense for food per food-cost unit, the 209 
+ families were classified into 10 groups. One hundred and ninety-two 
of the families fell into 5 groups, 3 to 7, inclusive, with too few at lower 
or higher levels to permit satisfactory averages. Since funds were 
insufficient to analyze in detail the data referring to each of the 5 
important groups, group 3, consisting of families spending for food 
$1.20 to $1.80 per food-cost unit weekly; group 5, those spending 
$2.38 to $3.00; and group 7, those spending $3.57 to $4.17 weekly for 
’ food, have been chosen to represent the larger random sample. The 
+ sample selected for special analysis is made up of records from 23 
| families in group 3, 36 in group 5, and 14 in group 7. Since earlier 
studies have shown that values for expenditure groups 4 and 6 may 
be interpolated from those for groups 3, 5, and 7, the significance of 
the present report should not be measured by the comparatively 
small number of 73. The selected sample is really representative of 
the larger random sample of 209 families. 

For 70 of the 73 families, figures are also available showing the 
level of expenditures for all goods and services per ‘‘consumption 
unit”® during 1933-34, the year covered by the schedule inquiry. 
In general, with increasing economic well-being, families spend more 
money for food. That this is not always true for individual families, 


+ Records were secured from 21 families living in Berlin, N. H.; 26 from Dover; 24from Keene, N. H.; 35 
from Manchester, N. H.; and 6 from Portsmouth, N.H. Nineteen were from New York City, and 20 . 
from Rochester, N. Y. Twelve were from Philadelphia, Pa., and 46 from Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘ This “food-cost unit” is the same as the ‘“‘food-consumption unit” employed in other articles of this 
series. In either case the emphasis is not on changes of price as affecting the cost of food, but on differences 
in consumption with varying age, sex, etc., as measured, however, by money expenditure. 

‘For definition see Monthly Labor Review ,March 1936 (pp. 558-559). 
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however, may be seen from table 1, which presents the distributioy and 7 
of the families classified both by level of expenditures for all goods anq 
services, and by level of expenditure for food. There is a very wide 
range in expenditures for food at any given economic level (measure; 
by total expenditures per consumption unit), and also a wide range 
in the economic level of families spending similar amounts for food 
Since the use to be made of the data determines which of the two 
classifications just discussed is preferable, certain data are presented 
both ways in this report. 





Table 1.—Number of Families in North Atlantic Cities in Different Economic M4 
Groups, 1933-34, Spending Specified Amounts for Food, Winter, 1934-35 . 
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the selected families in North Atlantic cities are shown in table 2. 
Classification by level of expenditure for food brings into sharp relief 
the differences in consumer choices as more money is allocated to 
the purchase of food. In the case of the family groups studied, P Pedy 
increasing expenditures for food meant some increase in the quantities lours- . 
purchased of each group of foods. Thus in particular, between two FD 
or three times as much of eggs, milk, meats, and of fruits and vege- 
tables (other than potatoes and dried legumes) were available for 
families spending $3.57 to $4.17 weekly per food-cost unit (group 7) 
as for families spending $1.20 to $1.80 per food-cost unit (group 3). 
Families spending the larger amounts for food paid about the same 
average price per unit for milk, eggs, potatoes, and dried legumes, but 
they bought more expensive forms as well as larger quantities of other 
vegetables, fruits, meats, fats, sweets, and grain products. 

Exactly the same trends, but less pronounced, may be observed 
when the data are classified by the level of expenditure for all goods and 
services. Between one-half and twice as much of eggs, milk, meats, Th 
and of fruits and vegetables were available to families spending villi 
annually $500 and over per consumption unit for all goods and services JP tomr 
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Table 2.—Per Capita Consumption of Foods by Families of White Wage Earners 
and Lower-Salaried Clerical Workers in 8 North Atlantic Cities, Winter, 
1934-35 








Average weekly per — consumption in families 
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Weekly food expenditure | Annual total expenditure 
per food-cost unit of— | per consumption unit of— 

Food group 
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Ready-to-eat cereals ‘ : 05 ll 
Other cereals . 46 . 29 


. . 67 . 87 
Flour equivalent ‘ , 3. 49 2. 99 











Potatoes, sweet potatoes . . 4. 03 2. 86 
ried legumes, nuts . ; . 44 31 
Dr eee sd. o ns 27 - 09 | 


. 94 -41 


2.44 . 58 
eafy, green, yellow vegetables . ‘ 75 | 
= - eames 


- 43 
» 35 


91 
. 08 


3.51 | 
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ats, These conclusions are also supported by the figures presented by 
ing f Williams (10) on spring diets of families living in New England urban 
ices ommunities. Any seeming discrepancy between the two sets of 
lata may be explained on the basis of relatively small intervals and 
ew cases in a classification which introduces variables other than 


PO ae 


' Exclusive of potatoes and dried products. 
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level of food expense. The seasonal differences observed betwee, 
winter and spring diets in the same general region seem to consist 
a slightly higher consumption of vegetables, fruits, and meats, and , 
lower consumption of eggs and milk in winter (December—February 
than in spring (March—May). These differences are in accord with 
the general food-supply situation at these seasons. Both the tren 


and the general order of magnitude of the figures shown in table) fF 


are also in accord with previous studies of food consumption (8). 
Nutritive Value of Diets 


In orpDER to estimate the nutritive value of diets, there must }y 
at hand information on the composition of the food as eaten. Since. 


in the usual dietary study, time and funds are seldom available tof 
determine the nutritive value of the food by direct laboratory § 


methods, average figures on food composition are usually applied to 
the data on consumption. This method involves error to the extent 
that the products consumed may differ from the average. Such 


variations may be due to differences in variety, conditions of culture, F 


or the treatment products receive between the points of production 
and consumption. 


Insofar as the necessary data are available, dietary analyses con- 


monly include estimates of the quantities of the several nutrients} 


present which are significant in appraising quality in diet. In 
studies here presented, the energy value of the diets, and their con- 
tent of protein, calcium, phosphorus, iron, and vitamins A, B, C, 
and G (flavin) have been computed. The figures on food composition 
used in the calculations have been compiled from several published 
sources (2, 3, 5, 6, 7) and from unpublished data.* In the main, 
the available data on food composition refer to the raw, untreated 


food materials. The nutritive content of foods, especially so far asf 
the fat, mineral, and vitamin values are concerned, may be greatly J 


reduced by the treatment to which food is subjected in preparation 
and service. This point should be kept in mind in interpreting 
the figures. 

As yet, much more is known about the kind of nutrients that should 


be included in the diet than about the exact amount required of each F 
essential substance. This is particularly true since it is recognized 
that there are different planes of nutrition within the range com- fF 
monly considered “normal.” Diets that are good enough to keep J 
families in average health may not be good enough to promote the Ff 


best health or the best possible physical development. Much 


research will be needed before all of the nutritional requirements of 


human beings can be defined with any high degree of precision. It 


¢Munsell, H. E., and Daniel, E. P.: Vitamin Content of Foods—A Digest of Available Data. (U.°. 
Bureau of Home Economics, Mimeo. 622, 1935.) 
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is instructive, however, to compare and appraise every-day diets 
with reference to some of the more significant factors for which some 
information is available regarding human requirements. As a work- 
ing basis for such comparison and appraisal, dietary allowances for 
the several nutrients based on the experimental work of many 


scientists were compiled by Stiebeling and Ward (9). The figures 
are shown on an adult unit basis in table 3, along with the nutritive 
value of the diets described in table 2. 


’ Table 3.—Nutritive Value Per Nutrition Unit! Per Day of Food Available to 


Families of Workers in 8 North Atlantic Cities, Winter, 1934-35, Compared 
with Suggested Allowances 








Weekly food expenditure Annual total expenditure 
per food-cost unit ? per consumption unit 3 





Suggested 
$1.20 to | $2.38 to | $3.57 to dietary al- 
$1.80 (23 | $3.00 (36 | $4.17 (14|| Under | $300 to | $500 and!| lowances 4 
fami- fami- fami- $300 (21 | $499 (32 | over (17 
lies— lies— lies— || families)} families) | families) 
group 3) | group 5) | group 7) 





Energy value 2, 680 3, 480 4, 000 
International scale § * 2, 780 3, 410 4, 030 
65 88 120 

0. 43 0. 62 0. 88 
1.10 1. 46 1. 93 
0.0122 | 0.0163 | 0.0214 
4, 480 5, 450 10, 450 
470 710 970 

90 160 250 

470 680 980 
































1 Bureau of Home Economics scales of relative nutritional requirements of persons of different physical 
activity, age, and sex. Based on table 10, p. 26, Circular No. 296, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1933 (9). 

1 See footnote 4 on p. 15. 

3 For definition, see Monthly Labor Review, March 1936 (pp. 558, 559). 

4 For discussion, see Sherman (6), Rose (5), and Stiebeling and Ward (9). 

$ Quarterly Bulletin of Health Organization, League of Nations, vol. ‘i ou 3), 1932, (pp. 477-483). 

* For definition, see Sherman (6). 


The suggested energy allowances are set fairly close to probable 
average requirement because the consumption of a surplus of energy- 
yielding food results in the storage of fat, and an excess of body fat 
is burdensome. Of other dietary factors, a margin of safety over 
probable average minimum requirement is indicated. How wide 
this margin should be for different nutrients is not yet known. But 
in determining the margin of safety which the diet might well carry, 
possible losses due to methods of preparation and to incomplete utili- 
zation by the body should be considered, as well as the variations in 
human requirement and in food composition. 

The figures given in the table provide a 50-percent margin of 
safety over average minimum requirements in the case of protein 
and minerals, and probably a margin of 100 percent or more in the 
case of the several vitamins. While many people subsist on diets 
which fail to meet these nutritional levels, without suffering from’ 
hunger or a degree of ill health recognized as obvious “disease’’, 
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Table 
it seems desirable to set dietary standards high enough to maintaj, 
the fullest degree of health which a perfectly adequate diet wo) 
make possible. The nutritive value of family diets tends to increay 
as more money is spent for food, as table 3 shows. This is due largely 


to greater quantity, but the more expensive diets are also somewhg 



















richer in protein, minerals, and vitamins, when compared on q) — 
isocaloric basis. a 
Upon comparing the average per capita nutritive values of dies) di 
at the three food expenditure levels with these suggested allowances i 330 
one can see that the average food supply of the lowest expenditur: ; protala: 
groups falls short of these goals in several respects. In general the) 4s 
average food supply of the middle group meets the allowances excep {00. 
possibly for calcium, while the average supply of the highest expendi. i calciut 
ture group appears to include ample quantities of all nutrients. Hoy & 03 
satisfactory the actual diet at the highest level is, then, depends upon 0.7 
the extent to which the foods are completely consumed, particularly J reel 
the foods that are important sources of minerals and vitamins. 08 
In evaluating diets it is important of course, to consider not only a 
average figures, but also the distribution within averages. The gener. eo 
ous food supply of some families can raise averages without confer- 0: 
ring any benefits upon the less fortunate. Of the 73 families whose Vitan 
dietary records of the winter of 1934-35 were analyzed, 19 met or . 
exceeded in every respect dietary allowances which include a generous E 3 
margin of safety for each nutrient. Thirty-two others met what 7 
seem to be average minimum requirements in every respect, but 
afforded little or no margin for safety. The other 22 diets failed to : : 
meet “minimum requirements” in one or more respects; 10 of these iy 
were somewhat short in calories, in calcium, or in both, 7 were short | 
in calcium and two other factors, and 5 were deficient in several we 


nutrients. All of the diets in group 7, and over 80 percent of the 
diets in group 5, met or exceeded average ‘‘minimum”’ requirements; 
less than one-fourth of the diets in group 3 were so satisfactory from 
the nutritional standpoint. 

The frequency distribution of diets at each level of expenditure for 
food, with respect to each of nine nutritive factors, is shown in table 4. 
The percentage of diets that fall in the higher classes increases witli 
increasing expenditures for food. Of the nutrients considered, pro- 
tein appears to be the one most abundantly furnished with reference 
to need, and calcium, iron, and vitamin B the least. 
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Table 4.—Distribution of Food Records, by Nutritive Content Per Nutrition 


Unit ! Per Day, Winter Diets, 1934-35, in North Atlantic Region 














Item 


‘nergy value: y 

: De iiaccccanccedheneacnchseuceacencns 
2,400-2,699 calories..............--------------------- 
2,700-3,299 calories 
3,300-3,599 calories 
3,600 calories and over 

Protein: 
ee nas hb bon onagns sincere cnsdeserece 


i tiwennennsns dctsbcossctsciccnecs 
120 grams and over 
Calcium: 
Under 0.30 gram 
0.30-0.44 gram 
0.45-0.69 gram 
I SEC bdy och cnneeededevccistanassanane 
1.00 gram and over 
Phosphorus: 
Under 0.88 gram 
0.88-1.31 grams 
Bo EE eee eee 
2.00 grams and over 


on: 
ee oe. J canesebonncceubee . 
0.0100-0.0149 gram 
ee Se dc oledbodammapedinecs 
0.0200 gram and over 
Vitamin A: 
Under 2,000 Sherman units 
2,000-3,999 Sherman units 
4,000-7,900 Sherman units............................ 
8,000 Sherman units and over 
Vitamin B: 
Under 300 Sherman units 
300-499 Sherman units 
500-749 Sherman units 
Ee eee 
1,000 Sherman units and over 
Vitamin C: 
EE eee 
SN” EEE a re eee eee 
EEE ae are 
EY eee 
150 Sherman units and over 
Vitamin G: 


Ir 


| Number of records from families 


| 
= 


whose weekly per capita food ex- 
penditures were— 





| $1.20-$1.80 | $2.38-$3.00 
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' Bureau of Home Economics scales of relative nutritional requirements (9). 


Economy in Diet Selection 


Wirutwn the limits of the income levels studied, the higher-income 
groups, in general, enjoy better diets. 
knowledge of foods and nutrition to problems of food selection, low- 
income groups also could secure better diets, and undoubtedly raise 
the level of their nutrition and health, without necessarily increasing 


their food expense. 


But by applying present-day 


A food or food group may be considered a cheap source of any’ 
nutrient if it demands no larger share of the food money than the 
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proportion it contributes to the total supply of that nutrient. Tab), 
5 shows for one level of expenditure the nutritive returns that familie, 


of wage earners living in North Atlantic cities received for money spent 
for 17 groups of food. 


Table 5.—Average Distribution of Expenditures Among, and Percentage of 
Nutritive Values Secured from, Specified Groups of Food 


[Families spending $2.38 to $3.00 weekly per food-cost unit] 





















































Per- Percent furnished of— 
cent of — 
Food group sae 
allo.’ | Calo- | Pro- | Cal- | Phos-| yo, | Vita- | Vita- | Vita- | Vite. 
cated | Ties | tein | cium phorus min Almin B/min Cimin g 
Fees ah Ts St sweneseseqsocesa 4.96 1. 69 4.88 2.73 | 4.07 6. 33 6. 04 2. 83 0 5.33 
ilk, cheese, ice cream_-_-_-.. 12.14 | 9.79 | 15.96 | 60.67 | 26.40 | 6.06 | 13.90 | 12.42] 5.28 | 34% 
SE, Gis cncasddndcnen 7.57 | 9.32 .42! 1,44 .77 - 52 | 16.00 -16} 0 4 
Si RPT EAR 2.96 | 7.82 . 51 .10 . 68 .73 . 84 -O1; 0 1.06 
Meats, poultry, fish. ._...... 25.51 | 12.91 | 36.17 | 2.73 | 24.58 | 31.83 | 7.14] 37.42] .67)| 32.2 3. C 
Sugar and sweets__......___- 4.21 | 12.37 -15 | 2.09 -34] 2.59] 0 0 0 0 
Bread and other baked goods_| 13.80 | 19.93 | 16.90 | 9.32] 11.70 | 11.28] 2.83 4. 67 - 52 5.11 
Ready-to-eat cereals_........ . 53 . 69 74 -44] 2.43] 1.53 -02 | 104] 0 46 4, 
Flour and other cereals_____- 3.28 | 9.63 | 9.62] 2.27] 7.00] 6.31 .64] 2.40 ll 12 
Potatoes, sweetpotatoes_ -____ 1.47 | 5.82) 4.37] 3.38 | 7.80] 11.41 | 2.60 | 13.41 | 22.83 7.18 
Dried legumes, nuts_....___- 1.82 | 2.90} 5.26) 3.41] 6.75] 8.70 -22;) 8.67) 0O n..|) 
, a 1.49] .34] .38| .47] .61] .64| 9.52] 1.99] 7.82] ‘8 5. I 
| a ee 3.15 | 1.05 -51 | 3.00 .88 | 1.84 -56 | 5.27 | 29.56 3. 30 
Leafy, green, yellow vege- 
Ne RSE 3 Lee 3. 89 .82| 1.42] 3.38] 2.26| 3.72] 33.70] 4.16 | 12.76 3. 69 = 6. § 
Other vegetables. _.........- 3.43 | 1.04] 100] 2.79] 1.73] 2.08 | 1.28] 157) 812 1.% 
| a es 3.88 | 2.77 .69 | 1.42] 154] 414] 4.63] 3.75 | 12.33 3. 86 
Miscellaneous items_-._...... 5.91} Lil] 1.02 . 35 . 46 . 29 .07 -23) 8 7. § 
eS 100. 00 {100.00 | 100.00 |100.00 |100.00 |100.00 |100.00 |100.00 |100.00 | 100. 00 
8. § 


1 Less than Moo of | percent. 


With the prices prevailing in the winter of 1934-35 and the selection 
customarily made within the several food groups, potatoes and sweet- 
potatoes, dried legumes, the leafy, green, and yellow vegetables, and 
milk were outstanding, because they furnished cheaply five or more | 
of the nine nutrients. Cheap and important sources of calories were | ) )® 
grain products, potatoes, sugars, and fats; and of protein were milk, 
meats, grain products, and the dried legumes. The outstanding 
source of calcium and phosphorus was milk and cheese, both from 
the standpoints of quantity and economy. More of the iron came 
from meats than from any other of the food groups listed, but cheap 
sources of iron were eggs, meats, the less highly refined cereals, 
potatoes, and the dried legumes. The conspicuously rich sources of 
vitamin A were butterfat and the leafy, green, and yellow vegetables. 

Of vitamin B, milk, meats, and potatoes furnished the major por- 
tions; of vitamin C, the fresh vegetables and fruits; and of vitamin G, 
the major portions were furnished by milk and meats. 

Greater dietary prominence might well be given by low-income 
families to the foods which are inexpensive for several factors, and 
particularly to those rich in factors in which diets tend to be least 
well fortified. Since diets are frequently found to be low in calcium, 


9. | 
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Table ron, and vitamins B and G, it would seem wise if more emphasis were 
Tilies | “put on milk and cheese and on the leafy, green, and yellow vegetables. 
Spent | |ow-income families would do well, if at the expense of some of the 


Yoods which give rather small returns in nutritive value for the ex- 

yenditure, they would increase their consumption of milk, potatoes, 
“6° of B Ti ried legumes, and the whole grain breads and cereals. These foods 

“yield excellent returns for expenditures in the nutrients needed to 
-— fF ‘supplement present low-cost diets in an effective way. 
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Union. Management Relations in the Women’s Clothin 
Industry, New York Industrial Area, 1936 ' 


HE manufacture of women’s clothing is a highly centralized indys. 

try. It has been estimated that 90 percent of all dresses pro. 
duced in this country are made within 50 miles of Manhattan. The 
cloak, suit, and skirt branch of the industry is similarly centered jy 
the New York industrial area. 


The women’s clothing market in Greater New York is a strongly ” 8 
organized market. Both workers and employers are represented jy = 
: i ; the ind 
their dealings with each other by elected representatives of their tion 
respective associations. The workers are organized under the Jnter- > t 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union into local unions, separated ae 
on a craft or language basis in the city proper and on an industry 
basis in the outlying districts. To secure unified action in collective Fou 
bargaining the local unions of dress workers and the cloak, suit, and New 3 


skirt locals are each affiliated with joint boards. Other locals covering 
workers in special branches of the trade (underwear, bathrobes. 
pattern-making, etc.) are not affiliated with joint boards but bargain 
separately with their employers. The majority of the women’s 
clothing workers in the New York market, however, bargain collec- 
tively through the two joint boards. 

Most of the dress and cloak manufacturers are organized into asso- 
ciations, on the basis of their position in the industry. Thus there 
are separate organizations for the inside manufacturers, the jobbers, 
and the contractors. The inside manufacturers carry on all of the 
processes of garment manufacture on their own premises. The job- 
bers do only the styling and sometimes the cutting of garments, 
which are turned over to contract shops for completion; the finished 
garments are returned to the jobbers who handle the selling. Numeri- 
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cally the contractors are by far the most important employing group, Bi 
but since their orders are received only from the jobbers, this latter nail 
group occupies a unique position of control in the industry. No The: 
small part of the instability in women’s clothing manufacture, an 

industry traditionally disturbed by pronounced seasonal fluctuations, 

has been due to this jobber-contractor relationship under which there Fi 
has been severe competitive bidding among the numerous contractors. tral 


The elimination of this cause of instability has been the chief problem 


1 Prepared by Helen S. Hoeber of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 
24 
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confronting workers and employers in their efforts toward union- 
management regulation of the industry. 

The current agreements are signed by the New York joint boards 
and the employers’ associations, for the entire metropolitan area. 
Although these associations independently negotiate and sign agree- 
ments with the union, uniformity is maintained through almost 
identical provisions in the various contracts in each branch of the 
industry. ‘The dress agreements, covering 105,000 workers, are for 
, 3-year term expiring January 31, 1939. Nearly 50,000 cloak, suit, 
and skirt workers are covered by 2-year agreements expiring June 1, 
1937. Notice of proposed changes must be given at least 3 months 
before expiration and negotiations begun within 10 days of the notice. 
In the absence of such notice the agreements are automatically con- 
tinued for another year. The current contracts for both branches of 
the industry were secured after threatened strikes and outside inter- 
vention (in the cloak industry by Governor Lehman and in the dress 
industry by Mayor La Guardia). 


Dress Industry 


Four associations represent the dress manufacturers in Greater 
New York. The inside manufacturers are organized as the Affiliated 
Dress Manufacturers, Inc. The jobbers are represented by the 
National Dress Manufacturers Association, Inc., and by the Popular 
Priced Dress Manufacturers Group, Inc., the latter covering only 
those handling dresses which wholesale for $4.75 or less. These 3 
associations cover about 950 shops employing nearly 25,000 workers. 
More than 80,000 workers, however, are employed in the 2,200 con- 
tract shops, the owners of which are organized as the United Associa- 
tion of Dress Manufacturers, Inc. About four-fifths of these workers 
are women. At the time the new agreements were negotiated, 
another contractors’ group, the Interstate Dress Manufacturers, Inc., 
existed as a result of a recent split from the United Association. This 
association signed an agreement separately, but soon afterward 
rejoined the parent group. 

Although previous agreements provided machinery for enforce- 
ment, as well as regulation of the jobber-contractor relationship, the 
Jo current agreements provide for these matters in much greater detail. 
These and other major provisions are described below. 


Enforcement Machinery 


Final authority to enforce the agreements is given to the adminis- 
trator, head of an administrative board which interprets the industrial 
laws established through collective bargaining. The position of 
impartial chairman was also created in the agreements, with a stipu- 
lation that the administrator might fill both posts if so agreed by the 
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four associations and the unions. The combination was subsequently 
made, and Harry Uviller, for 18 years manager of the Cloak and Sui 
Contractors’ Association, was jointly appointed by the parties cop. 
cerned. According to the agreements, if the parties had been unab|. 
to agree by a specified date, Mayor La Guardia was given power ty 
make the appointment. 

The union and each association name a representative to serve oy 
the administrative board, but only the representatives of associations 
whose members are involved may participate in cases coming befor 
the board. If the board cannot agree the impartial chairman make; 
the final decision. Cases must be considered on their own merits, and 
no case is to establish a precedent for a subsequent case. 

If for any reason the administrator does not act, a new appointment 
must be made within 5 days by the parties, or by Mayor La Guardia 
if there is disagreement. All agreements made with independent 
manufacturers must be subject to regulation by this administrator, 
and such manufacturers must provide cash security as a guaranty of 
good faith, the amount depending on the size of the shop and its 
volume of business. 

In addition to establishing the position of administrator, the 
agreements give various policing duties to the associations and the 
union. The associations must impose a fine on members they find 
dealing with nonunion or nondesignated contractors or violating the 
hours and workday rules. The amount of such fine must be sufficient 
to offset advantage gained by the employer through such transaction, 
together with an appropriate penalty. For a second offense the 
offender is to be expelled from his association unless the union agrees 
to another penalty. All fines are to be applied to the expense of 
maintaining the administrator. 

Once a month representatives of the union and the association are 
to examine the books and records of all members in order to determine 
compliance. If the union at any time suspects a jobber of dealing 
with nonunion or nondesignated contractors, its representatives may 
examine the books and records, upon filing a request with the associa- 
tion. If such a member refuses to cooperate, delays, or falsifies his 
records, he forfeits his rights and privileges under the agreement; 
in other words, a strike against his firm is then permissible. 

At any time the union may send its representatives to a shop 
before or after working hours or on any holiday to determine con- 
pliance with the hour provisions of the agreements. Twice during 
each peak season union representatives may visit shops to ascertain 
the union standing of all workers. Notice of such proposed visits to 
members must be given the associations and, if they wish, an associa- 
tion representative may be designated to accompany the union men. 
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Jobber-Contractor Relationship 


Regulation of this matter involves both the number of contractors 
permitted for each jobber and the method of price settlement for con- 
tract work. ‘Two principles are the basis for the detailed provisions: 
(1) No jobber may deal with a nonunion contractor, and (2) a jobber 
must use only the number of contractors actually required to manu- 
facture his garments. The second principle is an innovation designed 
to alleviate the cutthroat competition among contractors. 

To effectuate these principles the union must furnish the associa- 
tions a list of union shops, making revisions at least once a week. 
The jobber in turn must designate, as of January 31, 1936, the names 
of contractors necessary to his business, these contractors to be 
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rdig considered as on permanent status as long as they maintain union 
Jeni (e SDOPS: Unless otherwise allowed by the administrative board, 
lien contractors may*be designated by only one jobber and jobbers may 


use only designated contractors. Additions to or changes in the list of 
contractors may be made only with the approval of the board, which 
must render a decision within 2 days, except in the low-priced jobbers’ 
agreement where the limit is 5 days. Increased volume of business 
and a change in the jobber’s product are the only grounds for adding 
to or changing his designated contractors. Temporary additions 
may be made, to care for seasonal expansion, when necessary, but 
not more than one addition at a time unless otherwise ordered by the 
board. 

Contractors may be discharged only for general poor workmanship 
or late deliveries. On appeal by the union or the contractors’ associa- 
tion, the administrative board is to review the case and make a decision 
within2days. Nonewcontractor may be taken on pending the decision 
and, if the discharge is held to be unfair, sufficient work must be given 
to recompense the contractor and his workers for losses sustained. If 
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ling jobber is twice held to have unfairly discharged a contractor, he must 
i" ay thereafter secure advance permission for discharge from the board. 


The jobbers handling lower-priced garments, however, must always 
secure advance permission for discharge. The indirect but actual re- 
sponsibility of the jobbers for conditions in contract shops is recognized 
in the agreements. A jobber must now guarantee that union standards 
are observed in the shops of his designated contractors, and he is 
liable to the workers for 7 working days’ wage in case of default by 
one of his contractors. 

In slack times the jobber must divide the available work equally 
on the basis of the number of machine operators employed in his 
permanent contract shops and in his inside shop, if he maintains one. 
Expansion by employing more machine operators can be made in any 
shop only with the approval of the administrative board. 

75264—36——3 
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Hours and Wage Rates 


Because the piece rates vary with each style of garment, price lists 
in this industry cannot be set up in advance. Minima are established 
by the agreements, but rates for each lot of work must be determined 
as the orders are received. Prices, however, are no longer to bh,» 
settled by unrestrained competition between contractors. Under the 
new system representatives of the jobber, the union, and the workers 
involved meet on the jobbers’ or on neutral premises. Uniform piece 


rates are then determined for the jobber and his contractors by direct Cutter 





settlement between the jobber and the workers concerned. The sample 
jobber is to settle with his contractors for a reasonable additional Bam 
amount to be paid them for overhead and profits. Cleane 

Rates must be set without delay, and must be determined in time 
to prevent any delay in the weekly payment of wages. On request of 
either party, the administrative board or the administrator shall set Onennt 
the rates within 48 hours. The same system is to be followed for Pinas 
inside shops. The agreements provide that the new method of price 
settlement shall not increase piece rates in shops where earnings were as 
above the minimum when the agreements were signed. 

The administrative board is assigned the task of working out, before Tt 
July 1, 1936 (as soon as possible for jobbers of lower-priced garments), facti 
a system or guide for computing prices in order to bring about uniform Th 
labor costs for similar work. the i 

The agreements set a 5-day, 35-hour week, with a 7-hour daily will x 
maximum. There can be only one shift a day and all overtime is (the ; 
prohibited, except for sample makers. They may work 1 additional N 
hour a day, receiving time and a half therefor, during the height of a IS y 
season, such period to be determined by the administrator and to be men 
uniform for the industry. jobs 

The minimum wage rates established are given in table 1. Each Sho] 
department in a shop must be either on a week or piece basis. Wages carr 
are to be paid each Tuesday and must cover all work done through N 
the week ending the preceding Friday. Six holidays and half of pres 
election day, with pay, are provided in the agreements, but two In a 
additional holidays may be taken by the workers without pay. the 


During the dull season at least one-half day’s pay must be given if 
workers are required to report and no work is available. 
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Table 1.—Minimum Wage Rates Set by Agreement in New York Dress Industry, 
1936 to 1939 


















































Sts — = 
1ed Garments selling for Garments selling for 
more than $3.75 $3.75 or less 
led Occupation 
be New York | Outlying | New York | Outlying 
th City districts City districts 
e 
eTs Rates per week 
ece 
ect Ce Eb sete nnacccccccnecanccqueesccecce $45. 00 $40. 50 $45. 00 $45. 00 
0 badinbb bik cnn yerddebbaussdesdondéenneadpemsscsecocbhlococescwerne 37. 00 37. 00 
“he SeRNES MEUM asdsbthse~nscecsascercccncoccececceees- 30. 00 7. 00 30. 00 30. 00 
ON EE ee 27. 00 27. 00 
nal Bes ietitathedeapssccccscoetecccanappecceece 21. 00 18. 90 20. 00 17. 00 
FORGED. Ui ee dees de cnnsameccunccccanscicausecckascce 27 DE Ge nhdaicdadtsssdddeneone 
eR ncdeccdscédncedcccaigapesescsece 16. 00 14. 40 16. 00 16. 00 
me 
Rates per hour 
; of 
; | 
set i TE TE ESP Ee $0.90 | $0.81 $0. 75 $0. 63 
f FR iendihtdedes SoddansenseoctnceSauwercobtsaebece 1.00 . 90 . 85 .70 
or CT TT I 2 IES AT . 63 . 56740 (1) (1) 
1ce 
ere 1 Same rate as examiners. 
Regulation of the Labor Market 
ore & ##$The agreements provide for a closed union shop. The inside manu- 


ts), 
rm 


facturers’ agreement stipulates in addition that— 


The parties hereto recognize the necessity of unionizing the entire industry in 
the metropolitan district. In order to bring about such unionization, the union 
will make every effort to organize all employees and shops in the industry and 
(the association) wil] cooperate with it in such efforts. 


uily 
2 Is 
nal 
rf a 


. be 


No one may be employed unless he has a union card and is at least 
18 years of age. Workers may not be secured from private employ- 
ment agencies or in any way requiring them to pay a fee for their 
jobs. Contracting and subcontracting with a shop are forbidden. 
Shops may not be moved beyond the 5-cent-fare zone on public 
ges carriers. 

ugh No pressing machine may be installed where less than six hand 
' of pressers are working and unless they are fully supplied with work. 
two In all the agreements except that for jobbers of lower-priced dresses 
ay. the use of such machines already installed is forbidden unless these 
n if requirements are met. Further, the administrative board or the 
administrator shall adopt rules regulating the introduction of new 
machinery in order that workers shall not suffer any undue hardships. 
Discharge in inside shops is permissible only for incompetence, 
misconduct, insubordination in performance of work, breach of 
reasonable and jointly established working rules, or restriction of 
output. In the rest of the industry misbehavior justifies discharge. 
The administrative board may reinstate any discharged worker, 
with back pay. 


ach 
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Disputes and Grievances 





























Under the agreements, all stoppages are prohibited. When wages 
are not paid on time or when the new system of price settlement jg 
not followed, however, shop strikes are “legal.” In all other cages 
the union agrees to return the strikers to work within 24 hours after 
notice is given by the association. If either the union or the associa. 
tions violate this rule, all but the contractors’ agreement may be 
terminated if a trial board (consisting of one representative from 
each party concerned and the impartial chairman) finds the violation 
is “‘substantial.”’ - 

Notice in writing must be given to the other party in cases of com. 
plaints or grievances. The managers of the union and the association 
involved, or their deputies, shall attempt to settle the matter, and if 
they agree their decision is binding. Otherwise the trial board hears 
the case. If compliance is not made within 24 hours, the employer 
forfeits his rights and privileges under the agreement. 


Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Industry 


Less than half of the shops in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry 
are contract shops and these employ a considerably smaller propor- 
tion of the workers than is the case in the dress branch of the industry. 
Nearly 1,000 contract shops, employing 20,000 workers, are repre- 
sented in the American Cloak & Suit Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc. The jobbers, with 700 shops and about 18,000 employees, are 
in the Merchants’ Ladies’ Garment Association, Inc. The Industrial 
Council of Cloak, Suit, & Skirt Manufacturers, Inc., includes 580 
inside manufacturers employing 9,000 workers. 

The enforcement machinery in this branch of the garment industry 
is similar to, though not identical with, that provided in the dress- 
industry agreements. Although regulation of the jobber-contractor 
relationship is not so comprehensive as in the dress branch of the 
industry, the following analysis of important provisions shows that 
the problems and the attempts at solution are very similar. 


Enforcement Machinery 


The cloak, suit, and skirt agreements are subject to interpretation 
by the impartial chairman, Sol A. Rosenblatt. His duties and 
authority are similar to those given the Administrator under the 
dress agreements. In case of his failure to act for any reason, the 
Governor of New York State is to appoint a substitute within 5 days 
unless the parties agree before that time. All agreements signed with 
independent manufacturers must bring them under the jurisdiction 
of this chairman and such manufacturers must provide cash security 
as in the dress industry. All cases coming before the impartial chatr- 
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man are to be decided on their merits, in the light of the current agree- 
ments, and not on the basis of precedent. 

The associations’ policing duties involve imposition of fines and 
expulsion for a second offense when a nonunion or nondesignated 
contractor is dealt with or when the rules as to working hours are 
violated. Fines for other violations may be agreed upon by the 
parties or imposed by the chairman. 

If the union suspects an association member of dealing with non- 
union contractors, its representative and a representative of the 
association may examine the books and records of the association 
member within 48 hours after the request is made by the union. The 
impartial chairman may examine books and records at any time on his 
own motion or at the request of the union. To facilitate such inves- 
tigations the impartial chairman is to prescribe a uniform method 
of bookkeeping which shall be followed throughout the industry. 
Once each season union representatives may visit all shops to 
determine the union standing of employees. Notice must be given 
the association before such visits are made and an association repre- 
sentative may be designated to accompany the union representative. 


Jobber-Contractor Relationship 


The National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery Board, originally 
established under the N. I. R. A., is continued ‘for the purpose of 
eliminating substandard and sweatshop conditions in, and to aid in 
the stabilization of, the cloak and suit industry.” On June 19 of 
this year the Board appointed the union president and the manager 
of the cloak joint board as union members of a committee to enforce 
fair trade practices and to develop business. The Recovery Board’s 
label is to be attached to each garment. The agreements provide 
for dealings only with union contractors and for limitation to the 
‘necessary number” of contractors per jobber. As in the agree- 
ments for the dress industry, provision is made for the submission 
of lists of union shops and the designation of the required contractors 
by each jobber. Additions and changes in the list of designated 
contractors are subject to approval by the impartial chairman, such 
approval to be given within 2 days of the application. Contractors 
must work for only one jobber unless otherwise approved by the 
parties to the agreement or by the impartial chairman. Jobbers are 
held liable, as in the dress agreements, for 7 working days’ pay in 
case of contractor default. 

In slack times work is to be divided equitably between the desig- 
nated contract shops and the inside shop, if one is maintained, “with - 
due regard to the ability of the contractor * * * to produce 
and perform.” 
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Price-settlement procedure is not thoroughly outlined in the agree. 
ments. <A labor bureau under supervision of a labor director is to be 
established jointly by all parties. The bureau must as soon as 
possible ascertain and announce a comprehensive classification of 
standard types of garments to serve as a basis for the setting of 

















° ° ° Skirt 0 
piece rates. All necessary regulations not made in the agreements — Ms 
are to be worked out within 3 weeks of signing, or referred to the J grat 
impartial chairman for determination. The section concerning prices FE Fins 


Jacket, 


provides for joint settlement by representatives of the contractors, Ry Jacket 
the employing jobber, the workers involved, the union, and the labor — skirt 
bureau. Other details are left for subsequent agreement. Jobbers, Skirt 
however, must pay contractors an amount sufficient to cover the — 


° - Th 
wages of their employees and a “reasonable” additional amount for FE ginuot 


overhead and profits. Workers need not start work on garments 
before the piece rates have been set. T 

The workweek consists of 35 hours and the workday of 7 hours, ) ploy 
as in the dress industry. There can be no overtime and no more than = the 
one shift a day. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for occupations which must be paid on 
a time-rate basis are shown below: 


mel 





Per week 

a RS ee A a ae Cd ed $47 
eee, SOCUUERUIES Bact dle i eld 40 
NN 6 inact ibs Geis ad ndesd ordi jesckdivebailirs % 36 
ES LIT HE ae weer OOS Wis owe Tees 29 
ENE SEELEY PERE, RS 32 
Bushelmen who also do pinning, marking, and general work on 

nna cart? -craasee curd one ss cneece ee. 36 


The occupations listed in table 2 are usually paid on a piece-work 
basis, but the equivalent weekly rates may be paid, with the consent 
of the workers and the union. If the equivalent weekly rates are 
paid in these occupations, this system of payment must prevail not 
only in the jobber’s inside shop, if he has one, but also in all of his 
contract shops. Piece rates set in the shops must be computed so as 
to yield the worker of average skill the average weekly rate. 

Wages must be paid on Tuesday for the preceding week’s work. 
The paid holidays are the same as those specified for dress workers. 
but only one additional holiday is permitted without pay. 
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Table 2.—Minimum Rates for Piece-Work Occupations in New York Cloak, 
Suit, and Skirt Industry, 1935 to 1937 




























































Equivalent 
Occupation Minimum | Average piece | “Finimum 

piece rate rate ! weekly rate 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress operators..............-..|------..--.---.. $1. 50 $50. 00 
Male.-.-..-------------------- aw en en nn nne----------- en 
Lcvedssndedesetotcocccoccnsecesccoscostnscéus EO Lcdcdndcobddtbindssocdocseciees 
Skirt operators...----------------+----0------0--20-----|---------------- 1. 40 48. 00 
n t N Male..--.------------------------------------------ 5 en 
Vek A LOREEN t} manana i730 43:00 

. ) iece tailors (SOS OS POSS OSS OS OS HESS SESS SSSSSS OS SOSSOSSSSSSSS ° ° . 
he eret coat, and reefer finishers...........-............ . 85 1. 25 41.00 
neg Finishers’ helpers. .......-.--.----...----------.-.-.--- - 63 1.00 33.00 
: Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress upper pressers............ 1.00 1. 50 45. 00 
rs Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress under pressers............ - 90 1. 25 41.00 
m Skirt upper PreSSOrs.....-..-.--.22-------enne-eoee-eone - 90 1, 25 41.00 
or Shirt Wie HUES ccccwcwsbccccccncecscsccccocenceses - 85 1, 25 41.00 
Skirt basters. ...2-2222- 222-22 enon cee own www nn nso enee - 60 - 80 27. 00 
Pe Girt Races i ecnccsccccicccccecsccsesestonccneces - 60 -70 23. 50 
Machine pressers........------------------------------- 1. 30 1. 65 57. 00 


1 These rates are those which the worker of average skill is considered able to earn for each hour of con- 
tinuous work. 
Regulation of the Labor Market 


The closed union shop is provided in the agreements, all new em- 
ployees to be secured through an employment bureau established by 
the agreements and operated under impartial direction. In the agree- 
ment with contractors, however, both the union and the association 
undertake to make every effort to organize completely the coat, suit, and 
skirt contractors and their employees. To this end the union agrees to 
negotiate only with contractors who are members of the association. 
Contracting and subcontracting within a shop are prohibited. 
During the dull season, work is to be distributed equally and, if 
necessary, temporary leaves of absence may be granted. In addition 
to joint regulation of the use of labor-saving machinery, contract 
shops may not increase the number of machines without the consent 
of the union. 

Permissible reasons for discharge are similar to those in the dress 


industry. 
Disputes and Grievances 


All stoppages of work in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry are 
prohibited. The association agrees to cause its member to reemploy 
the workers within 24 hours of a lockout and the union will return the 
strikers within the same period. Before the agreements can be 
terminated, the impartial chairman must decide whether the violation 
of this provision is ‘‘substantial.”’ 

The procedure for settling grievances is identical with that under 
the dress agreements, except that an employer is granted one addi- 
tional day for compliance before his rights and privileges under the 
agreement are forfeited. Discharge cases referred to the impartial 
chairman are given precedence, and decision rendered within 48 hours" 
unless extended by mutual written consent. Should decision be 
delayed beyond such time, a worker unjustly discharged shall be 
compensated for lost time. 
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Special Pensions for Voluntary Retirement of French opel 
Miners ' O 
K ORDER to relieve the unemployment situation in the French fe 
coal-mining industry, an act of April 7, 1936, provides for the pay- pies 
ment of a temporary allowance to miners who retire voluntarily before Nac 
reaching the normal retirement age of 55. The provisional annua met 
allowance of 5,500 francs will be paid up to the age of 55 years to all Inv 
workers and employees of the mines applying for it, who have reached 7 
the age of 50 and have been employed 30 years in the mines, 20 years 5.8 
of which have been in underground work. Workers receiving this vad 
allowance must agree not to engage in work of any kind for which 90, 
pay is received. The law becomes fully effective January 1, 1940. hav 
In 1936 the age limit at which the temporary allowance will be als 
granted is fixed at 54, and each year thereafter is reduced by 1 year for 
until the limit of 50 years is reached in the year 1940. When the age 
of 55 is attained the normal pension provided for by the law of Feb- Sta 
ruary 25, 1914, and subsequent amendments will be substituted for 
the provisional pension. as 

Funds for the payment of the provisional pension are to be provided * 
by increasing the coal tax 0.24 percent. The law, which is to apply 
to miners in Alsace and Lorraine, the Upper and Lower Rhine and 
Moselle, as well as the rest of France, will become effective 1 month al 
after the publication of administrative regulations for its application. ° All 

Oooo Ol¢ 

Ma 

Operation of Social Insurance System in Spain in 1934 ° As 

T THE end of 1934 nearly 6,000,000 persons were covered by “ 

various forms of social insurance administered by the Nationa. 3A 
Welfare Institute of Spain (/nstituto Nacional de Previsién). 

The first step toward the establishment of a social insurance in Spain al 
was taken in 1908 when a law of February 27 created a voluntary pe 
old-age pension and insurance system. Children’s insurance was tr 
authorized July 7, 1911; old-age insurance was made compulsory es 

b 


1 Data are from Comité Central des Houilléres de France, Circulaire No. 6017, Retraites, miniéres, Paris , 
April 1936. 
1 Data are from Anales del Instituto Nacional de Prevision (Madrid), issues of July 1935 (pp. 772-773), 
August 1935 (pp. 880-851), and October 1935 (pp. 1074-1076); and Le Assicurazioni Sociali (Rome), January- 
February 1936 (pp. 78-79). For background, see International Survey of Social Services, Internationa! 
Labor Office, Geneva, 1933, Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Lnsurance), No. 11 (pp. 566-577); Indus- 
trial and Labor Information (Geneva), issues of June 18, 1934 (pp. 414-416), and Aug. 20, 1934 (pp. 248-251); 
Monthly Labor Review, September 1934 (pp. 592-594), and U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 56! 
(pp. 332-336). 
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March 11, 1919; the present system of voluntary unemployment 
insurance was promulgated May 25, 1931; and the scheme of work- 
men’s compensation now operative was established on October 8, 
1932. Amendments and regulations have clarified and extended the 
operation of these legislative measures. 

Old-age, maternity, supplementary-pension, and children’s insur- 
ance are under the direction of the National Welfare Institute and its 
regional funds. Insurance against industrial accidents is adminis- 
tered by the National Insurance Fund for Labor Accidents (Caja 
Nacional de Seguro de Accidentes del Trabajo). Voluntary unemploy- 
ment insurance is under the direction of the National Fund against 
Involuntary Unemployment (Caja Nacional contra el Paro Forzoso). 
The National Welfare Institute and its associated funds had 
5,896,147 members at the end of 1934; since their inception they had 
had income amounting to 544,369,009 pesetas,’? and expenditures of 
90,178,440 pesetas, as shown in the following table. As persons who 
have maternity insurance and supplementary-pension insurance are 
also protected by the compulsory old-age insurance, no separate figures 
for number of members are shown in the table for those two items. 


Status of National Welfare Institute of Spain and Associated Funds, as of Dec. 























31, 1934 
[Average exchange rate for peseta in 1934=13.6 cents} 
Number of Contribu- 
. - ——e ,-~ seeeived — 
ype of insur- accounts rom date o enefits 
System of insurance ance opened and | inception paid 
not liqui- | through Dec. 
dated) 31, 1934 
Pesetas Pesetas 
po EE EG RESUS ERs (Os See ee 5, 896,147 | 544,369,009 | 90, 178, 440 
5 EES) ESSE SESS ee eee eee Compulsory.. 465, 069,398 | 47, 524, 684 
A Ft ar canines 5, 156, 495 14, 847, 299 | 20,721, 282 
PR ney ere Pr re insurance. ............. Voluntary .--- 1, 891, 368 75, 682 
Assisted-individual insurance.................--.]....- ae 185, 846 34,811,973 | 13,095, 741 
ES FREE eee ee TTS 552, 098 20, 822, 574 8, 355, 667 
Mutual aid (for employees of National Welfare 
Institute and the regional funds) ..........._. Compulsory.. 1, 708 6, 926, 398 405, 384 

















At the end of 1934 the capital of the National Welfare Institute 
amounted to 935,156,687 pesetas, of which 660,655,002 pesetas (70.6 
percent of the total) were invested in Government securities, indus- 
trial bonds, local government securities, mortgages, loans, and real 
estate. The social purposes for which the funds of the Institute have 
been utilized are shown below: 


Pesetas 
Educational organizations._.............-.-------- 66, 390, 316 
oi oe in annencatamnh 61, 935, 196 
Health organizations. -...............------------ 50, 036, 501 
eee WWMM LG tL de ere ite bt a3 edb s 40, 044, 010 
Miscellaneous social organizations_.............---- 28, 577, 185 
Agricultural development--.-._............--------- 27, 518, 468 





+ Average exchange rate for peseta in 1934=13.6 cents. 
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The National Insurance Fund for Labor Accidents at the end of 
1934 had in force 18,031 policies (insuring pay rolls aggregating 
454,057,798 pesetas), premiums for which amounted to 12,006 ,()9; 
pesetas. Since April 1, 1933, when the revised law went into effect, 
1,848 claims have been allowed, to a value of 26,712,856 pesetas, 
benefiting 3,329 insured persons and their dependents. 

In 1934 the National Fund against Involuntary Unemployment 
paid in benefits 2,866,186 pesetas. At the maximum of 80 days per 
year allowed each insured person and at the legal rate of 4 pesetas 
per day, 8,956 persons received benefits. 


- 
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Old-Age Pension System for Public and Private 
Employees in Uruguay ! 


HE old-age pension system of Uruguay, which is compulsory and 
covers certain classes of workers, was liberalized by an act of 
August 5, 1935. In 1934 (by act of Jan. 11), a reorganization of 
the social-insurance system had been effected. Prior to that time 
there had been separate systems for noncontributory old-age and in- 
validity pensions and for pensions for various classes of employees.’ 
Because of financial difficulties in the administration of these funds, a 
decree issued in April 1933 had provided temporary financial aid, re- 
duced pensions temporarily from 5 to 20 percent, fixed a maximum 
limit for pensions, and provided for partial suspension of the right to 
benefits when the insured person’s income exceeded certain amounts, 
varying according to source of income and family responsibilities. 
The act of January 11, 1934, reorganized the system of insurance 
for persons employed in commerce, industry, and public-utility enter- 
prises, but left in existence the insurance systems for public servants, 
teachers, and bank employees. Certain provisions of the 1934 act 
relating to financial rehabilitation, however, applied to ail pension 
funds. The administration of the old-age insurance systems has been 
centralized by the establishment of the Invalidity and Old-Age Pen- 
sions Institute of Uruguay, to which are attached the Pension Fund 
for Industry, Commerce, and Public Utility Services; the Public 
Officials’ Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions Fund; the National Old- 
Age Pensions Institute; and the School Teachers’ Invalidity and Old- 
Age Pensions Fund. 
In the latter part of 1935 about 150,000 persons were insured under 
the insurance system covering workers in commerce, industry, and 
public-utility enterprises, and about 2,200 persons under the special! 
system for bank and commercial-exchange employees. 





Data are from International Labor Office, Geneva: Industrial and Labor Information, Sept 24, 1934, 
and Dec. 2, 1935; International Labor Review, November 1935 (pp. 629, 633). 
4 See U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 561 (pp. 349-358). 
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The principal provisions of the January 11, 1934, act (as amended 
hy the act of Aug. 5, 1935), which relate to the old-age and invalidity 
insurance system for employees in industry, commerce, and public 
enterprises, are here summarized. 

Coverage.—Four groups of workers are covered by the old-age and 
invalidity insurance system administered by the insurance fund for 
industry, commerce, and public-utility enterprises, and each of these 
croups has its special fund. Insurance is compulsory, without regard 
to age, conditions of service, or wages. Voluntary insurance is per- 
mitted to employers who participate by their own labor and in a per- 
manent manner in the management of their business. The four funds 
and the workers included therein are as follows: 


Transport fund.—Motor drivers, and salaried employees and wage earners in 
transport and similar enterprises. 

Fund for public-utility enterprises—Workers in telegraph, telephone, gas, and 
water services, in private electrical enterprises, and in nonprofit hospitals, per- 
manent employees of political parties, and employees of mutual-aid societies for 
medical treatment, and of incorporated athletic or cultural societies. 

Fund for industry and commerce.— Workers in commercial or industrial enter- 
prises not belonging to another fund established in accordance with the act of 
January 11, 1934. Workers in agricultural and stock-raising establishments, 
employees of the racecourse-betting system, members of the liberal professions 
and of theatrical companies, and venders of newspapers and periodicals are 
exempt from compulsory insurance. 

Fund for printing industry.—All salaried employees and workers of the editorial 
or administrative staff or of the printing offices of newspapers, periodicals, etc., 
workers in the general printing trades, employees of the Press Club of Uruguay, 
ete., and workers in the book-selling trade. 





Contributions.—Employers are required to contribute 6 percent of 
their total pay roll (which may be increased up to 9 percent if neces- 
sary). The contribution is increased an additional 3 percent if the 
business utilizes concessions or patents or enjoys customs protection 
in the manufacture and sale of goods, while chambers of commerce, 
industry, or agriculture are required to contribute 12 percent of the 
wages of their insured employees. A compulsory deduction of 5 
percent from the earnings of insured persons is prescribed. 

Other sources of funds are the proceeds of a sales tax of 0.3 percent 
or, in occupations where a sales tax would be impractical, the proceeds 
of a tax of 2 percent on wages or salaries, and in transport enterprises 
the proceeds of a tax of 3 percent on ‘‘takings’’; the proceeds of a tax 
on property passing at death to a surviving spouse; certain customs 
duties, etc. 

Benefits —To be eligible for a pension the insured person must 
have had at least 10 years’ service. The normal pension is payable 
to workers who have attained the age of 50 and have had 30 years’ 
service; to workers of any age who have completed 30 years’ actual 


O34, contributions from the effective date of the act; to all workers physi- 
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cally or mentally incapacitated for their employment; and to 4| 
workers on reaching the age of 60, whether or not they are in the 
service of an enterprise covered by the act at the time. The benefit; 
payable after 30 years’ service are fixed according to the following 
scale, subject to a maximum of 300 pesos a month and a minimum of 
120 pesos a year. ‘Thus, a worker whose earnings were 55 pesos per 
month would receive a pension of 50 pesos plus 95 percent of 5 pesos, 
or 54.75 pesos. 


Service previous to the passage of the act may be included if extrg 
contributions therefor have been made. 











Benefits Payable Under Old-Age Pension System of Uruguay After 30 Years’ 
Service 

Amount of benefits 
Supple- 

ment (per- 
Classified monthly earnings cent of 
Basic earnings 

amount | in excess of 

minimum 

in earnings 

group) 
Pesos 

OS ee ie eee 
4g Ee ES eae ae 50. 00 95 
i ntadunniepemsncsdecconnds 59. 50 90 
Se  enacdasharackenncansonee 77. 50 85 
SORE DUNN Gikictrncitivisocisntntaatins 94. 50 80 
he le EE I RR 114. 50 75 
Be Oe Baan cee ccccwcaseccrccus 135. 25 70 
ER Ea ae 150. 75 65 
Bc nccectdncndeserohoescun 167. 00 60 
EE cnncaacencadhidiieso dvb 182. 00 55 
I ee 195. 75 50 
li TAT 208. 45 
eT NO aids ccdesducaduczeseuc 219. 50 40 
lh i ES, ER Ea aE 229. 50 35 
BT Oh END E noc db cadsccdbndakooscod 238. 30 
AE Tc AEE 245. 75 25 
. og 5 oy. SERA Renee agen 252. 00 20 
lll i ta Rel a a 257. 00 15 
PED i iiedctndictcidascnéeonnée 260. 75 10 

















Full earnings. 


The average wage during the last 15 years is the basis used in cal- 
culation of the amount of the pension, and in pensions for invalidity 
or on reaching age 60, one-thirtieth of the normal pension is allowed 
for each year of service. 

Survivors’ pensions are paid in the event of the death of the insured, 
the total aggregate pension being fixed at 50 percent of the old-age or 
invalidity pension received by the deceased or to which he would have 
been entitled at his death. The widow, or widower if incapacitated 
for work, and the minor children (sons under 18 years and daughters 
under 24, unless married), or if there are no children, the dependent 
parents and vamarried sisters of the deceased, are entitled to survivors’ 
pensions. 
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In case of dismissal of insured workers for any reason other than 
misdemeanor or serious dereliction of duty, proportionate pensions 
are to be paid as follows: Workers 55 years of age or over, one-thir- 
tieth of the normal pension for each year’s service; workers 40 years 
or over, with more than 20 years’ service, 3 percent of the normal 
pension, for the first year’s service, and 2% percent for each succeeding 
year; workers 40 years or over, with 20 years’ service or less, 2% per- 
cent of the normal pension and 2 percent for each succeeding year. 
Workers under 40 years are to be paid a dismissal allowance. 
Administration.—Administration of the fund is by a managing com- 
mittee of nine members, three representing the employers, three the 
insured persons, and three the Government. 
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Sessions of Governing Body of International Labor 





Office till a 

T 

April 1936 Session natis 

HREE and a half months after the conference held by the of t 
International Labor Office for all American nations in Santiago, Pi 
xe 


Chile, the Governing Body had to determine how best to give effect 
to its deliberations. The American Regional Labor Conference 
passed a number of resolutions defining what it considered to be 
desirable labor standards. The Governing Body decided that those 
addressed to governments should be sent to each member of the 
International Labor Office, with the explanation that these were the 
views of this regional conference. They did not commit the entire 
Organization and in communicating these resolutions to governments, 
the Governing Body considered it was merely calling attention to the 
wishes of the American conference. 

The proposal was made at Santiago that an agency existing only for 
the American continents might be desirable. But the conference, by 
adopting a resolution for strengthening the ties between the Inter- 
national Labor Office and the Americas, indicated that it preferred 
the universal appeal of the International Labor Office to attempting 
to create an independent regional agency. 

Other resolutions of the conference dealt with the specific means for 
improving the connections between the International Labor Office and 
the American continents, particularly Latin America, which has 
problems quite different from those of the United States, Canada, 
Asia, or Europe. These resolutions recommended the increased 
translation of International Labor Office documents into the South 
American languages, the increased consultation of the Office with 
experts familiar with the problems and conditions prevailing in those 
countries, and emphasized the particular labor problems upon which 
it was hoped the International Labor Office would act. The Gov- 
erning Body accordingly voted an increased appropriation to permit 
the publication in Spanish and Portuguese of more studies and reports, 
and the development of the contacts of the Office with countries of 
Central and South America. 

40 
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Budget of the International Labor Office—Each April session of the 
Governing Body examines in detail the budget of the entire organiza- 
tion for the following year. The total budget is necessarily large, 
for the organization employs a staff of about 450 experts, publishes 
a great mass of authoritative statistical and descriptive material, 
and holds conferences of its 61 member States for the adoption of 
international labor treaties and the study of their observance by 
States which ratify them. The budget is not finally voted, however, 
till autumn. 

The funds needed are raised by the contributions of the 61 member 
nations. They are assessed varying amounts in rough approximation 
of their relative industrial importance. Since most of the members 
are members also of the League of Nations, the League transfers a 
fixed portion of every payment to the use of the International Labor 
Office. In the case of states—United States, Japan, and Brazil—not 
members of the League, payment is made direct to the Internationa] 
Labor Office. The contributions of these states for 1937 was fixed 
at the April meeting, with the understanding that if the League 
assembly should make a change in the proportionate contributions of 
League states, a new agreement might be entered into between the 
International Labor Office and each of these three non-League states. 
The United States contribution, like that of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, at present amounts to 105 
of the 1,125 units of contribution that constitute the income of the 
International Labor Office. 

Forty-hour week conventions.—The agenda of the conference to 
meet in June 1937 was largely determined by the February session 
of the Governing Body.' ‘Two items concern the 40-hour week, one 
as it might be applied in the chemical industry and the other in the 
printing industry. 

In order to prepare the draft of conventions about these two indus- 
tries for discussion in 1937, the Office was anxious to secure the counsel 
of those thoroughly familiar with these industries. It therefore sug- 
gested that the Governing Body approve of one of two methods— 
either the convocation of experts chosen by the Office (as was done 
in preparation of the proposed convention limiting working time in 
textile mills ?) or the calling of a larger preparatory meeting of tech- 
nically qualified persons selected in each country by the three parties 
concerned (i. e., the employers in the industry, the workers in the 
industry, and the Government) like the Tripartite Maritime Meeting 
of last November.® 

The representative of the United States Government urged the 
convocation of tripartite meetings for each of the industries, and 
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or 
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1 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1936 (p. 969). 
4 Idem, April 1936 (p. 973). 
‘Idem, May 1936 (pp. 1182, 1192) 
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these were voted, by 18 to 6 in the case of chemicals, and by 16 to nation 
in the case of printing. The Governing Body apparently felt tha Body, 
this preparation would make it possible for the June 1937 session of Rep 
the conference to take final action, for, by a vote of 17 to 7, it directeg 
the Office to prepare gray-blue reports‘ for each of these industrie; at Ger 
for that session. Feders 
Economic summary of 1935.—On the basis of the studies of a section Radia 
of the Labor Office headed by Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin, the Director pre. 
sented to the Governing Body a summary of the economic develop. 
ments of 1935. The report dealt with world production; internationg| As 
trade, unemployment; wage rates; real hourly earnings; changes jn the G 
capital and consumption goods; the relation between monetary the al 
policies, the general price level, and the cost of living; changes in the eratio 
relative prices of raw materials and manufactured goods; credit con- report 
ditions and the security market; foreign exchange; and consumption, the n 
Other studies.—The Governing Body authorized two new committees, pende 
but postponed the selection of their members till a later session. Fre 
One of these is the Tripartite Agricultural Committee, which will be a freed 
large group drawn partly from the Governing Body, partly from the that 
International Institute of Agriculture,’ and largely from national and of ite 
international organizations and groups interested in agricultural labor draw! 
in general, or in the problems of special groups of land workers. nizes 
A Committee on Workers’ Spare Time was also constituted, to does 
consist of six members of the Governing Body as an executive com- upon 
mittee and a large number of ‘correspondents’, probably well over 
100 persons, who may be called to meetings from time to time but that 
will generally serve as channels of information. This committee unio! 


will enable the Office to serve as a center for the exchange of informa- that 
tion between existing agencies, and will stimulate development of the ] 
interest in countries where changes are creating opportunity and 1935 
need for planning the use of workers’ spare time. bran 


The Governing Body considered a preliminary study of the Office the | 
on the situation of persons engaged in road motor transport. It the | 
concluded that this question of truck drivers and helpers not only fixin: 
was pressing because of the great increase of transportation by road, 
but involved so much international movement that it was one for com: 
which there was particular need for international labor regulation. to p 
It therefore directed that further study and precise proposals should to d 
be made by the Office. ance 

A committee report proposing that freedom of association be con- prog 
sidered as a suitable subject for a labor convention—a sort of inter- 





‘ So named because of their cover. They contain the material on which the conference may hold either 8 
preliminary exploratory discussion or a conclusive debate and a final vote, as it pleases. (See Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1935, p. 1474, notes 7 and 9.) 

5 The United States is a member of this body. Its headquarters are in Rome. 
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national N.I. R. A. section 7a—was distributed to the Governing 
Body, but debate on it was postponed to the succeeding session. 

Representatives of the United States sitting in the April session 
were William Gorham Rice, Jr., United States Labor Commissioner 
at Geneva, Robert J. Watt, secretary-treasurer, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor, and Howe Volkmann, managing director, Ideal 
Radiatoren Gesellschaft. 


June 1936 Session 


As 1s the usual custom in the International Labor Organization, 
the Governing Body met for a single day on June 2, just preceding 
the annual conference. It took up but did not complete its consid- 
eration of new rules governing the election of officers and of the 
report of its Agricultural Work Committee, concerning revision of 
the minimum age (agriculture) convention. The session was sus- 
pended till June 22. 

Freedom of association.—The Governing Body’s committee on 
freedom of association presented a unanimous report recommending 
that the individual worker’s liberty to organize be added to the list 
of items from which the agenda of future conferences might be 
drawn. The constitution of the International Labor Office recog- 
nizes “the principle of freedom of association”’ for workers, but this 
does not make the safeguarding of freedom of association obligatory 
upon nations that are members of the organization. 

The conference had been unable to agree on a guaranty to workers 
that the state would not interfere with freely established trade- 
unions. The present report of the Governing Body’s committee noted 
that this was a thorny problem and proposed that it be avoided for 
the present, particularly in view of a resolution pessed by the June 
1935 session of the conference which called for action on another 
branch of freedom of organization. The Governing Body accepted 
the committee report, and freedom of association is thus added to 
the list of subjects from which the Governing Body usually draws in 
fixing the agenda of the conference. 

Scientific management.—In adopting the report of its new advisory 
committee on management, the Governing Body instructed the Office 
to prepare reports upon the following subjects: (1) Concerted action 
to deal with ‘“‘surplus’’ factories and machinery; (2) vocational guid- 
ance and retraining of unemployed; (3) the relation of technical 
progress to unemployment; and (4) fatigue and monotony as affected 
by the development of scientific management. This committee and 
the International Labor Office are expecting to work on several man- 
agement problems in collaboration with the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation and the International Committee on Scien- 
tific Management. 

75264—36—4 
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Rules for election of chairman.—The Governing Body adopted tj,| 
report of its standing orders committee abolishing the rotation rule {)|_ 
the chairmanship. When the new text of article 1 of the standiy 
orders becomes effective, the chairmanship is no longer restricted ; 
government members, and there are vice chairmen elected only fr, 
the two groups from which the chairman does not come. The og) 
restriction on election is that a member who has served as chairmy 
cannot again be elected to that.nost.until 3 vears after he goes ont 
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Youth on Relief! 


























ae née é6esese rer eEeooe paccce! U5 TzZu, ou” fT “ory 200) ovr Te Ty seey row" —— 4 
orking and not seeking work... .........-. 684,100 | 169,900 | 414,200 | 480,700 103, 400 
brking or seeking work .................------- 1, 142,700 | 675,200 | 467,500 | 933,000 209, 700 
FT Ss bilathndadnbboccocecnscasuncece 266,700 | 183,700 | 133,000 | 234,000 32, 700 
With usual occupation ..................-.--- 876,000 | 541,500 | 334,500 | 699, 000 177, 006 
Professional, proprietary, and clerical and 
kindred workers. .....................- 197,800 | 112,300 85,500 | 184, 500 13, 300 
Co eee 54, 900 53, 600 1, 300 50, 500 4, 400 
Farm 0 EE ee ee 1, 200 1, 200 (2) 1, 100 100 
Semiskilled workers. _..................- 277,700 | 166,700 | 111,000 | 238,900 38, 800 
Unskilled workers. ...................... 344,400 | 207,700 | 136,700 | 224,000 120, 400 




















The figures in this table are estimated from sample studies; therefore the numbers of less than 10,000, 
hee they constitute only a fraction of 1 percent of the total, are subject to large margins of error. 

Fewer than 50 persons. 
‘Data are from Works Progress Administration, Research Bulletin, Series I, No. 16: Statistics of Youth 
Relief, Washington, 1936. (Mimeographed.) 
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Rules for election of chairman.—The Governing Body adopted th, 
report of its standing orders committee abolishing the rotation rile {y 
the chairmanship. When the new text of article 1 of the standiyf 
orders becomes effective, the chairmanship is no longer restricted ,, 
government members, and there are vice chairmen elected only fro, J 
the two groups from which the chairman does not come. The onhf 
restriction on election is that a member who has served as chairma 
cannot again be elected to that post until 3 years after he goes out ¢) 
office. 

When the Governing Body assembled again on June 22, thoug, 
Italy was absent, the membership of the International Labor Offi 
had increased to 62, Egypt having joined the I. L. O. on June 20. 

The principal matter before the sitting was whether and whe 
there should be revision of the four general child labor convention 
that were adopted between 1920 and 1933. It was decided to la 
revision of the maritime child labor convention before the maritin 
session of the conference next October. The points of revision ay 
limited to raising the age to 15, and rewriting the “formal” articls 
(regarding taking effect, termination, etc.). The Governing Bod; 
also determined to put the industrial and commercial convention 
on the calendar of the June 1937 session. The scope of the possibk 
revision will be settled at the next meeting of the Governing Bod; 
as well as the whole question of revision of the agricultural child labo 
convention. All these decisions were made without a dissenting vote 

The Governing Body approved the report of its finance committe 
regarding the disposition of a surplus of receipts over expenditure 
(owing chiefly to payment of arrears of contributions) in the year 1935 
Most of this surplus will go into the enlargement of the plant, which 
the Office has outgrown. The new rule relating to election of officer 
was made effective immediately. 

William G. Rice, Jr., Labor Commissioner at Geneva, represente 
the United States Government. In the employer group, Marion 3. 
Folsom, treasurer of the Eastman Kodak Co., occupied the place 0! 
Henry S. Dennison. Emil Rieve, president of the Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, was a member of the worker group instead 0 
William Green. 
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Youth on Relief! 






























3 Out of 
F APPROXIMATELY 18,067,000 persons on relief in the 
thougt United States in May 1935, 2,876,800 or 15.9 percent were 
t Offi to 24 years of age. Of these young people, 60 percent were classi- 
* fed as urban and 40 percent as rural. Approximately two-thirds of 
wheah He 1,726,800 urban relief youth, both white and colored, were work- 
weary ¢ or seeking employment in May 1935; 675,200 or nearly 80 per- 
"i ly mt of the males and 467,500 or 53.0 percent of the females fell in 
Aritinte RB is class. 
—_ re Urban Young People on Relief 
article i 
r Body § From the following table it will be noted that of 1,142,700 urban 
ention | young persons working or seeking employment in May 1935, more 
ossibl | fan three-quarters (876,000) had work experience. Of those who 
x Body} Had such experience, 40.9 percent of the females and 38.4 percent of 
d labor} #he males were unskilled workers. While 84.4 percent of the colored 
g vote | youth working or looking for jobs had worked before, the percentage 
imitter colored youth whose work experience was of the unskilled type 
ditures 68.0 as compared to 32.0 percent of the white youth in that 
Tr 1935, Bass. 
, which Bstimated Urban Relief Youth, 16 to 24 Years of Age, Classified According to 
officers Employment Status, Work Experience, Occupational Group, Sex, and Race, 
May 1935 ! 
sented Sex Race 
pen Emp! t status and work experi Total 
. mployment status and work experience ots a 
lace o Male Female | White wees 008 
hioned F 
ead ol ' young people covered ...............-.--.---- 1,726,800 | 845,100 | 881,700 |1, 413, 700 313, 100 
‘Wot working and not seeking work_-............- 100 | 169,900 | 414,200 | 480, 700 103, 400 
orking or seeking work........................ 1, 142,700 | 675,200 | 467,500 | 933,000 209, 700 
ie SOOURE WN ek cos cc ncesccccecccnece 700 | 133,700 | 133,000 | 234,000 32, 700 
} With usual occupation..............--..--... 876,000 | 541,500 | 334,600 | 699, 000 177, 000 
4 Professional, proprietary, and clerical and 
| kindred workers......-........-.------ 197,800 | 112,300} 85,500 | 184, 500 13, 300 
Skilled workers.........-.....-..-.-.---- 900 | 63,600} 1,300] 50,500 4, 400 
Farm 0 GT EE ee Ne See 1, 200 1, 200 (2) 1, 100 100 
Semisk Sh. « anccadadsadeibadhas 277,700 | 166,700 | 111,000 , 238,900 800 
Unskilled workers..........--...-.-....- 344, 400 | 207,700 | 136,700 | 224, 000 120, 400 




















The figures in this table are estimated from sample studies; therefore the numbers of less than 10,000, 
ce they constitute only a fraction of 1 percent of the total, are subject to large margins of error. 
ewer 50 persons. 
' Data are from Works Progress Administration, Research Bulletin, Series I, No. 16: Statistics of Youth 
Relief, Washington, 1936. (Mimeographed.) 
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One-half of the 584,100 urban youth on general relief who weg 
not at work or seeking employment were attending full-time schojf_ 
the other half were not at work, nor looking for employment yf 
attending school full time. In the nonworking group, 89.7 perce @ssis 
of the males but only one-third of the females were reported as yf 
tending school at the date under review. The remainder of the gi, @stir 
and young women were for the most part in the age groups 1§-)— ™pers 
and were living at home, often caring for dependent children. 

The urban people on relief in the age group 16-24 who were of 
working nor looking for work and were physically handicapped nuy, an 
bered 40,700, of whom seven-tenths were females. 

Of the 1,726,800 urban youth on the relief rolls, 27.3 percent wey Qwith 
married and approximately 31.4 percent of those who were marr — 
were heads of families. The percentage of unmarried young perso 
in the urban relief group who were family heads was very smal! by 
nearly all married male urban relief youths were family heads. (j 
152,800 urban youth who were family heads, 97 percent were marrie} jhust 
and an estimated 84 percent of this married group were employalk— #Y° 

Because of the difficulties in defining “unemployable,” fem; 
heads of families were not tabulated separately as ‘‘employable” y su 
“unemployable.” It is probable that a great majority of the fema 
family heads were not able to work, since a considerable number (/ 
them had the care of dependent children, or other family respons tra: 
bilities. per 

It is also estimated that of all urban relief youth, slightly over 4 
percent had more than an eighth-grade education. Estimates {0 
corresponding educational attainment by the following groups if - 
the urban youth relief population are: White youth, 48.6 percent} }the 
colored youth, 30.2 percent; female youth, 48.7 percent; male youth 


41.6 percent. pag 
Rural Relief Youth 


In May 1935, a very large proportion (72 percent) of the 1,150, 
rural youth on general relief were residents of the open county — 
Females constituted a slightly larger percentage of the young peop 
on rural relief than males. Approximately 10 percent of the toug 9° 
relief youth were household heads and 21 percent were attendin§. 
full-time school. More than half (627,000) of the rural relief youll] 
were working or seeking work, but 13 percent of the males in thi 
group and 36 percent of the females had never been employed sf 
long as 4 consecutive weeks in any occupation. 

Unskilled labor was predominant in the occupational experience ( 
the rural relief young people who had been employed. Of the totif 
rural male relief youth who had work experience, 11 percent had bet 
farm operators. The work experience of 18 percent of rural fems! 
youth on relief was in domestic and personal service. 
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yho wena Transient Youth Under Care 

© school fie - 

nent ” . ApPROXIMATELY 20 percent of 273,820 persons who were receiving 
perceyf assistance as transients in May 1935 were 16-24 years of age, while 


ed as yf mhe percentage of youth in the relief population at that date was 

the gist mpstimated as 15.9. Nearly nine-tenths of the 54,480 transient young 

Ds 18.F Mpersons under care were white and nearly three-fourths were males. 

| Almost all (94.4 percent) of the unattached transients in the 16-24 

were qf ge group were single, and practically all the male heads of young 

ed nu, jransient family groups were married and living with their wives. 
Since the absence of a male head is implied in the classification of family groups 


ent wer ith female heads, it is not surprising that three-fourths (74 percent) of these 
omale heads are either single, divorced, widowed, or permanently separated. 


os One of the numerically small but particularly serious problems of relief youth 
) Person hows up in the female transient youth population. Of the unattached, as many 
mall by Ws 15 percent are married, while 20.3 percent are widowed, divorced, or separated. 
ads. (j And of the female family heads only 26.0 percent are married and living with their 


married husbands; 20.8 percent are single; and the remainder, 53.2 percent, are widowed, 
lovabk Jivorced, or separated. 
 femsff § Only 61.3 percent of the youths receiving transient care reported a 


able” « sual occupation and 76.7 percent of those thus reporting were semi- 
e fema:f’ Bskilled or unskilled workers. 
mi ber ¢ A majority of the persons 16-24 years of age registering at the 
espons{’ Jtransient agencies had been wandering for less than 6 months but 17 
percent of them had been on the road for 15 months or longer. The 
over 4} nattached youth and the youth in family groups had been transients 
ates {vf @for approximately the same length of time. 
oups (ff § Slightly over one-half of the unattached transient youth had more 
percent{ §than a grammar-school education but only 3 percent had progressed 
> youth @beyond the high-school level. Only 31 percent of the Negroes as 
against 54 percent of the whites had gone beyond grammar school. 


Youth in Civilian Conservation Corps Camp 
150,008 
ountry At THE time of the survey (May 1935) over a quarter of a million 
- people @ (270,500) male youth were in C. C. C. camps, of whom 92.7 percent 
ne totale @ Were white. 


f ‘yout The Transient Unemployed 


oyed af HE only solution of the problem of depression transients is 
d through an adjustment of this mobile labor supply to the require- 
‘enced ™ ments of those sections which need workers. Resettlement and 
ne total @ Stability, however, depend upon economic opportunity. Consequently 
ad beaf @ it seems highly probable that the dissolution of the transient popula-. 
femal{ tion will proceed only as rapidly as business and industry can provide | 
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the employment essential to stability. To whatever extent th) 
provision falls short, the transient problem will remain unsolyeq:| 
These are the conclusions reached in an analysis of the characteristic | 
of jobless transients on relief, recently issued by the Federal Wo;,, | 
Progress Administration.' : 

Under the Federal Emergency Relief Act of May 1933 pedi 
provision was made for transients, defined as unattached persons 9 





family groups that had not resided for one continuous year or longe | 


in the boundaries of the State at the time of application for relief, |; 
was this group that formed the subject of this special study. Ty 
analysis covers the movements of these wanderers, their reasons {y 


migration, and the problems connected with their reabsorption into | 


private industry. 
In the fall and winter of 1930 reports from municipal lodgings 


missions, and shelters in metropolitan districts indicated that 4s | Be 


compared with preceding years the number of homeless men seeking 
aid was increasing at a rapid rate. At approximately the same period 
States in the South and West became anxious concerning the inflow of 
needy persons from other parts of the country. 

As these migrants of the depression were almost constantly in 





motion it was not possible to determine their number. According to 


estimates presented at Congressional hearings on relief legislation | 
there were between 1% and 5 million. It was found, however, that — 


such estimates greatly exceeded the number of persons cared for under 


the transient relief program. These overestimates resulted largely | 


from the inclusion in the term ‘‘transient’’ of all homeless individuals 
whether or not they had a legal residence, and also from estimating 
the total number of transients from observations in localities in which 
the number of transients was greatest. 

Based on careful examination of registrations, the maximum of the 
transient relief population during the period in which the transient 
relief program was in operation is estimated as 200,000 unattached 


persons and 50,000 family groups. Because of the ever-changing | 
membership of this population it is considered likely, however, that | 
the number of individuals and family groups aided by transient | 


bureaus at some period was double or triple these estimates. 


The personal and occupational characteristics of these depression } 


migrants were ascertained by studying the monthly registrations in 
13 representative cities. Among the significant findings in this con- 
nection are: 

(1) About two-thirds of the unattached individuals and one-half 
of the family group heads were between the ages of 16 and 35 years. 





1 Works Progress Administration. Division of Social Research. Research Monograph III: The 7Trat- 
sient Unemployed: A description and analysis of the transient relief population, by John N. Web). 
Washington, 1935. 
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nt thi) @ (2) The unattached women did not exceed 3 percent of the tran- 










solved" | WBonts in any month, but about 15 percent of the heads of family 
teristics | Mroups were women. 

| Works (3) Native white persons constituted the great majority of tran- 

Bents, Negroes representing only about one-tenth of the monthly 

Special | @ecistrations and foreign-born whites only about one-twentieth. In 


he transient relief population the percentage of native white persons 
r longe | Mas greater, the percentage of foreign-born whites less, and the per- 
lief. || Bentage of Negroes approximately the same as in the general popula- 
yY. The | jon. 

3Ons for (4) Only 2 percent of the unattached transients and 3 percent of 
ON int) | Mhe heads of transient families had had no formal education. About 
-o-thirds of both groups had a grade school education or more. 
dgings | (5) Approximately 95 percent of the unattached transients were 
that a} Beported as employable and as expressing willingness to work. A 
seeking | @imilar report was made for 90 percent of the heads of families. 

> period | (6) Broad classifications of ordinary occupations disclose that the 
iflow of | Percentage of unskilled and semiskilled workers in the transient relief 
opulation was greater than the percentage of such workers in the 
eneral population or in the resident relief population. 

(7) The most common reason for the wandering of these depression 

nigrants was unemployment. Other important reasons were ill 
ealth, the desire for adventure, domestic difficulties, and insufficient 
lief. 
(8) The unattached transients in the relief population of the United 
States as a whole came for the most part from States to the east of the 
ississippi River and transient families from States to the west of that 
iver. 

(9) According to registrations in 13 representative cities, about 80 
percent of the unattached transients and 70 percent of transient family 
proups came from urban centers with a population of 2,500 or more. 
Transients from rural sections came more frequently from towns of 
ess than 2,500 population than from the open country and farms. 

(10) The heaviest and most constant net gains in population as a 
esult of the migration of transients were reported by States in the 
western and southwestern parts of the country, while the heaviest and 
nost constant net losses were reported by States in the Eastern, 
Southeastern, and West Central regions. 

The findings of the report indicate that transiency was due in large 
part to two circumstances, i. e., extensive unemployment and the 
mobility of the population. The problem of relief presented by 
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ears. ransients was the outcome of another factor—legal settlement or 
rhe Tran. [residence as a prerequisite for public or private relief in any community. 
N. Webb. 


sExcept for the fact that they were nonresidents, there seems little reason for 
considering transients as a distinct and separate group in the total relief popula- 
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tion. Although they could be distinguished from the resident unemploye, 
was principally because they were younger, and included a greater Proportion, : 
unattached persons. Actually the transient population represented the ,,J_ 
active and restless element among the great number of unemployed created }, r 
depression. Migration offered an escape from inactivity; and in addition, th, 
was the possibility that all communities were not equally affected by wu: emplo :: 
ment. 





The movement of a substantial part of this transient relief popy\, 
tion seems to have been wasted effort. Much of this migration y, 
away from urban centers, which from the viewpoint of econoy; 
progress were probably more able to provide employment than we, 
the localities to which the transients were attracted. Upon ji) ry 


rt 


recovery of business and industry “it may be expected that many; J w 
the depression migrants will return to areas similar to the ones the} @ de 
left.”’ | Hd | 

—i> ooo ed 








Increase in Employment Among Librarians in 1935| #° ‘ 


N 1935 the number of unemployed librarians was less than in a) @T! 

year since 1931, according to a report in part I of the January 19) Be. 
issue of the Bulletin of the American Library Association. |} @™ 
November 1935, 34 library schools reported that 685 unemploy«| BSt 
graduates who had had at least a full year ef library science educatin Bee 
were seeking positions. This number was about 33 percent belo; Me 
that reported in 1934 by 31 library schools and about 40 percent les #2" 





than that reported in 1933 by 31 library schools. “In addition,; WP 
number equivalent to those graduating from library schools in th We 
years 1934 and 1935, approximately 2,000, have also been placed.” 


Almost all of the library schools stated that the placement of 193! 
graduates was more rapid than that of any classes since 1930. 

Approximately one-third of the librarians who were not employ 4 1 
and were looking for positions at the time of the report complete # d 
their library course in 1932 or 1933 when there were almost 1 
opportunities for employment in libraries. fs 
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Wage Executions for Debt ! 


rt 3.—Most Frequent Creditors, Costs of Executions, and 
Employers’ Policies 









By Rotr Nugent, Jonn E. Hamm, and Frances M. Jonzs? 


ART 1 of this study presented an analysis of the frequency of 
wage executions for debts. Part 2 described the characteristics 
debts and debtors involved in wage executions.? This, the third 
d final section, deals with the extent to which individual creditors 
ed pay-roll levies to collect their claims, the costs of such levies to 
e debtor and to the employer, and the policies of employers with 
rard to these collection devices. 

The material for this study was supplied by 176 employers. For 
e 12-month period from May 1, 1933, to April 30, 1934, the total 
umber of executions against all employees was reported, but for the 
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st 3 months of this period detailed information concerning each 
ecution was furnished. As in parts 1 and 2, a segregation is here 
ade of the executions against employees of the New York City 
iministration and a large railroad company,‘ because of the over- 
helming size and the differences in occupational characteristics of 
ese employment groups as compared with the 174 other groups, 
hich were generally engaged in industrial enterprise. 









Frequency of Executions by Individual Creditors 


® Tue 2,500 wage executions against the employees of 174 reporting 
dustrial establishments during the 3-month period from February 1 

April 30, 1934, were brought by 868 creditors. Seventy-five per- 
nt of these creditors brought only a single execution, and an addi- 
onal 10 percent brought but two executions each. The remaining 
5 percent, however, accounted for 67 percent of the total number 
executions. The eight creditors who brought more than 50 execu- 









This study, parts 1 and 2 of which were published in the February and March issues of the Monthly 
bor Review, comprises a part of a larger study of consumer debt initiated by the Consumers’ Advisory 
ard, and later continued and expanded by the Russell Sage Foundation. For a description of the area 
this study ond for reference to completed sections, see the Monthly Labor Review for February 1936 
285). 

Miss Jones is a member of the staff of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Mr. Nugent is the director, and 
- Hamm the assistant director, of the Department of Remedial Loans of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


The term ‘“‘wage executions” is used to refer both to garnishment orders and to executions of wage 
‘ignments, 


One railroad supplied data concerning executions against all of its employees in New York State. 
51 
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tions—only 1 percent of the total number of creditors—accounted {y, 
26 percent of the total number of executions. 

Table 1 shows the number of executions brought by individy 
creditors and the kind of business in which these creditors were q, 
gaged. Although this table accurately presents the number of exe, 
tions brought by individual creditors for the sample as a wh 
differences in the size of local samples limit its usefulness to dem, 
strate the relative frequency of executions by individual credito, 
In those localities where the employment sample was small or whet 
the use of pay-roll levies was infrequent, five executions by a sing, 
creditor might indicate greater relative use of these collection devirs 
than 50 executions by a single creditor where the employment sam), 
was large or executions were more frequent. In order to determi 
the types of business which generally produced the most frequey 
creditors, it is necessary to examine local samples. 


Table 1.—Executions Against Industrial Employees by Individual Creditialh 
in Specified Businesses, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 








Number of creditors bringing— 





A verage 

: numbe 
Business of creditor men. 2 to 5 6 to 25 More. j ; of et 
— — — execu- “ dine 
tions tions - creditor 





Clothing 34 
Furniture 20 
20 
15 
13 

s 
ll 
Auto sales and service 9 
Miscellaneous !_, 10 
Unidentified 





All creditors 144 


























1 The two miscellaneous creditors who brought more than 5 executions were a Federal bankruptcy cour 
and a lawyer presumably functioning as a collection agency. Although the executions in behal! of tl: 
bankruptcy court were brought in the names of 4 court officers, these executions were considered to hav 
been brought by a single creditor. 


Table 2 shows the creditors who brought the largest number 
executions in nine cities in which the largest number of execution 
were reported by industrial establishments during the 3-month perioé 
for which detailed information was given. In the three cities [fur 
nishing the largest samples, the 15 creditors bringing the largest num: 
ber of executions are indicated. Where the sample was smaller, onl) 
those creditors who brought three or more executions, are listed. 
Obviously, the samples for these latter cities are too small to be cot- 
clusive concerning the true rank of creditors with regard to the 
frequency of executions, but it seems probable that most crediton® 
who rank high in these small samples would be among the mor 
frequent creditors if the sample were expanded. 
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ble 2.—Kind of Business of Most Frequent Creditors and Number of Execu- 


tions 


Brought by Them in Specified Cities, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 








Birmingham, Ala. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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Total: 
15 leading 
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All creditors. 
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All eredi- 
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Richmond, Va. 


Norfolk, Va. 


New York City—Westchester 





6 leading 
creditors. 
30 other 
creditors. 
All creditors. 


36] 32.1 


46.4 
13} 58.0 
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76 
36 
112 








Unlicensed 
lender. 
Landlord 
Department 
store. 
Furniture 


House repairs - 


Total; 
5 leading 
creditors. 
50 other 
creditors. 
All creditors_ 














Furniture__-_- 


Industrial 
bank. 


Total: 
4 leading 
creditors. 
39 other 
creditors 
All eredi- 
tors. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 








otal: 

3 leading 
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7 other 
creditors. 
All creditors. 
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' Excluding 191 executions brought by the Federal bankruptcy court. 
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The largest homogeneous sample of wage executions is that Sup. 
plied by the New York City administration, and a more detaile 
examination of the most frequent creditors in this sample has they, 
fore been made. Table 3 shows the kind of business of the 25 croj, 
tors who brought the largest number of executions against New Yo 
City employees and indicates the extent to which these credit, 
brought similar actions against employees of the railroad and of th, 
industrial establishments in the metropolitan area. While these »: 
creditors represented less than 4 percent of the creditors bringip 
executions against employees of the city of New York, they account, 
collectively for more than half of the total numberof executio, 
brought against these employees. 


Table 3.—Number of Executions Brought by 25 Creditors Against Employes 


of New York City, a Railroad Company, and Reporting Industrial Establis). 
ments, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 








Number of executions Number of  executigy 


brought against employ- brought against empley. 
ees of— ees of— 








es 


Reporting | Reporting 
ndustr industrial 
Kind of business establish- Kind of business | establish. 
ments in ments ip 
New York New York 
City and City and 
est- West- 
chester chester 
County County 








Personal loan depart- 


g 
Jewelry (loan) 3 
Industrial bank 


Personal loan depart- 
ment 
Industrial bank 
thing ? 


Jew (loan) * 
Tedious depart- Total, 25 credi- 


tors 
All creditors 
































1 Deals only with New York City employees. 

? Policemen’s, firemen’s, and street-cleaners’ uniforms. 

3 Jewelry sold by the creditor is immediately pawned and judgment is usually taken promptly after tht 
sale. Several other creditors do a similar business with New York City employees. 


Clothing debts, it has been previously shown, accounted for 46 
percent of the executions against employees of reporting industrial 
establishments.’ Table 2 indicates further that those individual 
creditors who brought the largest number of executions were pre- 
dominantly clothing merchants. In each of the four cities fot 
which the largest numbers of executions were reported, the five most 
frequent creditors were clothing companies. 





* For an analysis of the kind of debt represented by executions against employees of reporting industri 
establishments, see Monthly Labor Review for March 1936 (p. 579, table 1). 
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Among the 74 creditors listed in table 2, 46 were clothing mer- 
sants,° 6 were furniture stores, 4 were unlicensed lenders, 4 were 
welry merchants,® 3 were licensed loan companies, 3 were grocers, 
nd 2 were collection agents. The list also includes one doctor, one 
wyer (probably acting as a collection agency), one landlord, one 
partment store, one industrial bank, and one company engaged in 
ouse repairing. 

Only in Norfolk and in New York City did businesses other than 
lothing produce the two most frequent creditors. In Norfolk this 
eparture from the usual pattern is probably due to the nature of 
he sample. All but two of the wage executions reported in this 
ea were brought against employees of a single shipbuilding company. 
t seems likely that special characteristics of this group account for 
he difference in the business of the most frequent creditors, and that 
mong other occupational groups in this community certain clothing 
merchants would be found to be responsible for large numbers of 
xecutions. 

In New York City also, the difference in the business of the most 
requent individual creditors may be explained in part by occupational 
haracteristics of the employment groups represented. Employees 
of the city of New York, as a group, have a higher wage scale, higher 
educational standards, and more stable employment than any 
other employment group covered by this study. These factors 
naturally influence the kind of credit which is available. It will be 
noted that among city employees, industrial banks rather than 
clothing merchants appear as the creditors bringing the largest 
numbers of executions. Only five clothing merchants appear among 
the 25 most frequent creditors and two of these dealt in uniforms. 
On the other hand, the list of creditors includes eight industrial banks, 
two personal loan departments of commercial banks, and a credit 
union, all of which do a similar type of business, and four jewelry 
merchants. The prominence of certain jewelers is understated, 
because garnishment actions were brought in several names and it 
was impossible to identify all actions by the same company. There 
were 10 jewelers among the 50 most frequent creditors of New York 
City employees. 

While steady employment at relatively high wages probably 
accounts for the preponderance of industrial banks and other insti- 
tutions lending on endorsed notes among the principal creditors of 
city employees, it is clear, nevertheless, that the business of creditors 
who make most frequent use of pay-roll levies differs materially between 
New York City and other areas covered by this study. Among the 


The word “store’’ is avoided designedly since many of these merchants operate through agents who sell 
at factory gates. 
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creditors of the reporting industrial establishments in New York (; 
and Westchester County, the two creditors who brought the larg, 
number of executions were jewelers; and the next most frequa, 
creditors were a furniture company and an industrial bank. Amoy 
railroad employees, who were scattered throughout New York Sta, 
the most frequent creditors in New York City were, in order, a fy, 
niture store, a clothing merchant, three jewelry merchants, and, 
collection agency. The most frequent creditors in up-State citi, 
were, in order, a clothing store, an industrial bank, a furniture sto, 
and a jewelry merchant. 

Differences in the proportion of all executions brought by the muh 
frequent creditors in various cities are probably not significant. The 
are caused, among other things, by differences in the size of loi 
samples, by differences in the size of cities, and by the locations ¢ 
reporting establishments with respect to each other and to the center, 
trade. Where several reporting establishments were situated in th 
center of the city, their employees tended to have common creditox 
Where establishments were situated in diverse outlying neighborhood 
their employees tended to have different creditors. For instance 
none of the four clothing merchants listed among the most frequen 
creditors in Atlanta brought executions against the employees of monfy 
than one of the three reporting establishments. A larger sampki 
would probably have shown these merchants to have dealt with thi 
employees of other firms in their respective neighborhoods. On thi 
other hand, some creditors who brought considerable numbers if 
executions were probably important only with regard to a singh 
establishment. For example, 7 of the 28 wageexecutionsreported {fu — 
Washington, D. C., were brought by a woman who operated a lunch & 
wagon near the gate of an isolated industrial plant. This woman lent 
small sums at high rates of interest to employees of the plant, and the: 
executions brought by her were to enforce payment of these loans 
She would probably have been an unimportant creditor if the sample 
had included all executions in the District of Columbia. 

In table 4 is shown the relationship between the average numbe! 
of wage executions per creditor, the frequency of wage executions, and 
the severity of wage-execution laws. In spite of the peculiarities 0! 
local samples, which limit their value for purposes of comparison, this 
relationship appears to be sufficiently marked to be significant. |i 
seems safe to conclude that devices which facilitate levies against pay 
rolls tend to encourage the development of credit businesses which rely 
heavily upon these devices for collection. 

For the sample as a whole and for those cities where the largest 
numbers of executions were brought, it has been seen that a small 
number of creditors accounts for a large part of the total number o! 
executions. Could the sample be increased for those areas where 
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York (j age executions are severe, the most frequent creditors would proba- 
1 lari. account for an even greater proportion of the total number of 
{requefii/ ocutions. On the other hand, it seems unlikely that a larger sample 
Amoyli, those areas where wage executions are generally ineffective would 
rk Stef ult in a consistent change in the proportion of the total number of 
el, ful ecutions that were brought by certain individual creditors. 
























able 4.—Frequency of Wage Executions, Average Number of Executions Per 
Creditor, and Severity of Executions in Specified Cities ! 
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IN EXAMINING the cost of wage executions for debt, it is necessary 
» distinguish between those costs which are borne by the debtor, the 
reditor, the employer, and the general public. Costs which are borne 
by the creditor have been excluded from consideration. In every 
urisdiction a creditor is entitled to collect the costs of court process 
n addition to the proved amount of his claim. Although court costs 
io not, of course, cover all the creditor’s expenses of collection, it is 
ussumed that these expenses have been anticipated by the creditor 
und included in his mark-up or credit charges. There has also been 
excluded from consideration that part of the cost of court process 
which is borne by the public. Court process is expensive. The cost 
must be borne either by the debtor or by the taxpayer, and in some 
jurisdictions a considerable part of the cost is probably saddled upon 
he latter. It would be impossible, however, to measure the extent to 
‘which the public subsidizes collections of debt through court process 
without an elaborate cost-accounting study in each jurisdiction. 
There are no additional collection costs put upon the debtor in the 
enforcement of wage assignments. Consequently, the comments which 
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follow apply only to garnishment process. For information concern}, feghic! 
the costs of garnishment, the notes made by field agents followin fimxpe™ 
conversations with officials of reporting establishments have beg, 
relied upon. Since costs vary between the several courts in the sa, 
area and since there is a frequent overlapping of jurisdiction, 4, 
testimony of officers in charge of pay rolls is considered to be moy 
adequate as a measure of the average costs of garnishment than y 
estimate based upon official schedules of court fees. 

There is a considerable variation in the court costs among th; 
cities represented in the sample. The highest fees were for ty 
southern cities, where the cost of an initial garnishment action wa 
$7, and of subsequent regarnishments $2.50 and $1, respectively 
In two other cities, one in the South and one in the North, the cost ¢ 
judgment was $2, the cost of the original garnishment order $3.5) 
and subsequent regarnisbments $1. In another southern city, ; 
pay-roll clerk reported that the average cost of garnishments was $B}, pve 
a month. In several jurisdictions, particularly in justice of the peac an 
courts, there was a graduated scale of charges, depending upon amount Ty 
of the debt. The lowest charge was reported for a west-coast city By hic 
where court costs totaled $1.50 for each garnishment action. Hoy. 

The expense which wage assignments and garnishments put upon I pffec 
employers is fugitive, but nevertheless real. In the smaller establish- WH panr 
ments, executions are usually bandled by the pay-roll clerk in th np 
normal course of his duties. Larger establishments, on the othe JR }ho 
hand, frequently maintain special departments for handling wage epe 
executions, which employ clerks and occasionally an attorney. The By fq 
motive for organizing a special department presumably is to reduce jy o 
the cost of handling executions, and yet in two of the largest of these gy 
departments the cost was estimated at $5 per execution.’ In smalle B 7 
establishments, where the handling of pay-roll levies interrupts the 
established routine, the expense may be even greater. 

The costs of handling wage executions vary with the number of 
pay-roll deductions which have to be made to satisfy each claim. 
The number of these deductions depends upon the amount of the debt 
and the amount of wages subject to levy. Court costs, on the other 
hand, seldom bear any relation to the size of the creditor’s claim. 
The total cost of pay-roll levies, including court costs paid by the 
debtor or the public and clerical expense put upon the employer, 
probably represents a considerable fraction of the amount actually 
collected, particularly in those areas where the average amount 0! 
debt is small. For garnishments involving sums of less than $10, 
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? One of these estimates was made by the employer. In the other instance we arrived at a similar figure 
by estimating the salaries of those engaged in handling garnishment actions and wage assignments ané 
dividing by the number of executions handled. 
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nich comprised 27 percent of all garnishments in the sample, the 
xpense of collection certainly approximated the amount collected. 


Employers’ Policies 


EupLoYERs have sought in a variety of ways to avoid the expense 
1d annoyance of handling wage executions. In some instances, 
editors notify employers of defaults by their employees before 
ndertaking formal collection proceedings and the employer instructs 
he employee to settle his account immediately to the satisfaction of 
he creditor. In other instances, employees against whom notices ot 
ssignment of wages or garnishment orders have been received are 
ont to settle with the creditor and to secure a release from him. 
Such practices put the debtor at the mercy of the creditor by com- 
elling settlement on the latter’s terms. Unscrupulous creditors 
requently encourage this practice by employers in order to demand 
urger payments than could be collected under the exemption pro- 
isions of the law. 

Twenty-eight employers in the sample had provided funds from 
hich deserving employees might borrow in emergencies. Six em- 
loyers had assisted their employees in establishing credit unions. The 
ffect of these credit-granting devices upon the number of executions 
annot be measured with any degree of conclusiveness, due to the 
npossibility of isolating the variety of other factors which influence 
he rate of executions. Without exception the individual employers 
eported that the existence of these credit-granting facilities had been 
» factor in limiting executions. The frequency of wage executions 
1 certain plants which had loan funds makes it clear, however, that 
such facilities do not eliminate wage executions for debt. 

Twenty-eight of the one hundred and seventy-four reporting estab- 
ishkments maintained a policy of discharging employees whose wages 
were attached; 11 discharged for the first execution, 10 for the second 
execution, and 7 for the third execution. Most of these employers, 

owever, pointed out that exceptions were sometimes made in 
upplying the policy. Although the remaining 146 establishments 
ad no definite policy of discharging employees for wage attachment, 
44 establishments indicated that, under certain circumstances, an 
pxecution against wages might lead to discharge. Six establishments 
hich invariably discharged for a single execution recorded no 
pxecutions against their employees during the period studied. There 
rere, however, 46 other establishments in the sample which, despite 
1 more lenient policy, also had no wage executions. 

In view of the expense incurred by employers as the result of wage 
executions, it is noteworthy that so few employers in the sample main- 
tained a policy of discharging employees for one, two, or three execu- 
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tions. One reasonable explanation is that, in many instances, 4, 
savings which would accrue as the result of a drastic discharge po), 
would be more than offset by the increased costs of labor turn-py, 
It is probable that humanitarian considerations also influence thoi 
policies. An effort was made to determine whether the sever, 
of garnishment laws, the size of plant, the average weekly wages , 
employees, etc., had any effect on the discharge policy. Variatig, 
in policy appeared to be entirely accidental. With the possitj 
exception of differences arising from variations in cost of labor typ, 
over, the policies of particular establishments seemed to reflect ( 
personality of their executives to a far greater extent than mo 
objective characteristics of the plant. 
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REATER interest in the profitable use of their leisure time 
and in many cases the discovery of personal aptitudes for cer- 
‘4ain vocations have resulted from the inclusion of avocational and 
hobby activities in the educational program of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. During 1 month there were over 19,000 enrollees in the 
@ramatie groups, 47,759 in the music clubs and classes, and 29,355 
} the 2,947 arts and crafts groups. This is shown in a recent 
Yeport ' from which the following data were taken. 

- Leather and bead work, weaving, modeling, metal work, wood 
“tarving, plaster masks, block printing, furniture making, sketching, 
wood inlay, chip carving, and pottery haye been among the most 
‘popular work undertaken by the arts and crafts groups. Native 
‘produets have been utilized in many cases, such as the diamond willow 
of Minnesota in the making of canes, hat racks, lamp stands, ash 
‘Stands, ete.; the clays of Kansas, Colorado, North Carolina, and 
Nebraska in pottery making; the hickory, ash, and oak of the Central 
West and Middle Atlantic States in constructing furniture; and the 
black walnut of the South and Mississippi Valley States in fashioning 
jewel boxes, humidors, glove cases, and small pieces of furniture. 

_ Special groups or clubs have fostered interest in photography, 
“amateur radio, camp newspapers, drama, music, forums, and discus- 
ions. Over half of the companies in the Sixth Corps Area have 
forum and discussion groups, which at their regular sessions seek to 
promote good citizenship, interest in public issues, and comprehen- 
ion of current social trends. Camp newspapers, about 1,600 of 
which are being published, have appealed especially to those mem- 
bers who desire special training in writing and newspaper work. 

_ InJanuary 1936 there were 978 dramatic groups or classes and 2,410 
‘tnusic groups. Special buildings for musical and theatrical purposes 
had been erected in some camps. Photography clubs have been 
naintained in several hundred camps, and in one camp an entire 
‘Picture story of the camp activities has been undertaken. 


{nN Mop r 


; 'U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, School Life, Washington, May 1396, p. 258: 
| .C. C. Camp Leisure-Time Program, by Howard W. Oxley. 
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Amateur radio work has proved of great interest as a leisure-tjy, 
activity and incidentally as the means of learning radio and mec han. 
ical construction and wireless telegraphy. The C. C. C. amatey 
radio operators have also rendered valuable service, as for inst; Nee 
during the recent flood disasters. 

Educational indoor and outdoor activities also form part of {}y 
leisure-time programs. Over 7,000 films of an instructive nature and 
covering many and varied subjects have been shown each mont) 
and over 405,000 books have been circulated in the camps. Field 
trips and hiking parties have been regular features of the outdo 
clubs, opportunity thus being given for nature study,. including 1, 
ology, botany, geology, tree identification, astronomy, etc. 
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| HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
of the 
ure and 
. ry Occupational Diseases in Ohio, 1929 to 1935 
‘lel 
outdon f* | A SMALLER number of occupational diseases was reported in Ohio 
ling 7. 2 in 1935 than in the preceding year, although the figure—1,400 
 gases—was the second highest for any year since the reporting law 
Hecame effective in 1913. The report of the Bureau of Occupational 
‘Diseases' shows there were 156 fewer cases than in 1934. The Ohio 
‘jaw requires every physician attending a patient whom he believes to 
de suffering from any disease or disability contracted as a result of 
he person’s employment to report the case to the State director of 
health. Of the 1,400 cases reported, 284 or 20.3 percent were females, 
and 1,294 were compensable. 
_ The leading cause of disability was dermatitis, which with 875 cases 
‘ronstituted 61.2 percent of the total reported. The principal causative 
‘agents were oils, greases, and cutting compounds; cleaning compounds; 
‘paints, lacquers, varnishes, enamels, thinners, and turpentine; petro- 
Jeum products; stains, dyes, and dyed goods; plating and cyanide 
olutions; various chemicals and acids; rubber products; various 
justs; bakelite and synthetic rosins; plants and grains; chromium 
‘ompounds; inks, blue prints, etc.; soap; bakery and confectionery 
‘goods; leather; glue, hair, and wool, etc. Other principal causes of 
disability were lead poisoning with 102 cases; chromium poisoning, 
49 cases; arsenic, 3; benzol and derivatives, 7; brass and zinc, 3; 
petroleum and its derivatives, 7, including 3 cases caused by carbon 
tetrachloride; and a miscellaneous group with 1 case each. Teno- 
ynovitis of the hand was reported in 218 cases and prepatellar 





' bursitis (“housemaid’s knee’’) in 25 instances. 

_ The following table gives a summary of the compensable occupa- 
tional diseases reported in the 7-year period, 1929 to 1935. Manganese 
dioxide poisoning and radium poisoning were added to the compen- 
sable list in 1929, but no cases have been reported, nor have any cases 


of anthrax, glanders, or mercury poisoning, which are also compen- 
é 
sable. 





' Ohio Health News, Columbus, February 1936. 
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Number of cases Sn tl 
my) 922 
phoul 
{ 
a newnceeeceeeeeeeeecenee-----] 183] 134] 114] 148] 134] 162| 102) » Iether 
SEE EERE SE EE TE ae DE lneenan! 7 
PSPS TTT ES Trea E TE 2 1 2 3 7 S| 3 
Benzol poisoning (and nitro- or amido-derivatives) __ 11 3 6 y 3; 10 git 
Volatile petroleum products poisoning (gasoline, | lt 
benzine, naphtha, etc.) - --................-.---.-- 4 2 6 5 9; 10 7} 4 | 
Carbon bisulphide poisoning._................__.- Qi Atlas 18 2 pata ; anc 
pL GD OS SS ae eas ee = | oe ~ots raw l , Vi 
po ates ik pa lt Ne he ec ee ee SUR ARNE, 985 | 884) 833 | 621 | 726) 913 | 875 5% 
Epithelioma (skin or eyes) due to carbon, pitch, tar, per 
or tarry compounds..__....___________ 4 Well 2 1 5 l tJ. ; pe 
Compressed-air illmess.........._.............._.. “ 62 59 5 20 3 2 | & ti 
Carbon dioxide poisoning._............._____- eh: Calas Lisah | bse ofl iat 1 | 1 l na 
Brass or zine poisoning.............................- 5 | 2; 10 2 12 | 8 _ Du 
Tenosynovitis (hand)....-_-_.....................-. 37 | 130| 166) 149] 191) 228 | 21s 1), Jn 
SO OL ind. ct deelibncaesnese ene 13 | 23 | 29 | 23 19) 27) 25 1s BR fou 
Chrome ulceration (nasal and skin)...__.______- 10| 2! 16| 79) 2| 43) 49 oy Mele 
Potassium cyanide poisoning... _._._- th Hetil, nites taal 2 [----2| 1 | 3 | 1 a | & 93." 
Saupe Greueaee pememeer. .....................c--cfeo--0-}-0.-.- i er 3 Aa ov. 
elisa ll Caan fo Seidl --------{1,317 {1,259 {1,217 |1,069 [1.129 [1,415 [1,204 s.70 fi dea 
SVE SE [Svave: Fouees menses Ni pme 
1 Specified as ‘Infection or inflammation of the skin on contact surfaces due to oils, cutting compouny \ 
or lubricants, dust, liquids, fumes, gases, or vapors.” _ “2 
) gro 
There were 106 noncompensable cases reported, in 17 instances th. » des 
causative agents not being reported. In the 89 cases in which the J un 
harmful agent was specified, the disability was due to dust (pneumo- age 
coniosis) in 52 cases; tenosynovitis (other than the hand) 6 cases: } firs 
chronic or repeated carbon-monoxide poisoning, 4; cyanide poisoning Bun 
(other than potassium cyanide which is compensable), 4; and miscel- J an 
laneous causes in the remaining cases. co 


Mortality Statistics of American and English Printers 
1901 to 1935 





MARKED improvement since 1901 in the life span of members 
of the International Typographical Union of the United States 
and Canada and the Typographical Association of England is shown 
in a report ' giving the membership, number of deaths, death rate 
per 1,000, and average age at death of members of the two unions. 
The jurisdiction of the Typographical Association includes England, 
Wales, and Ireland; Scotland and the city of London have separate 
associations. The jurisdiction of the International Typographical 
Union covers the United States and some Canadian Provinces. 

The figures for the two unions show the effect upon membership o! 
the World War, the depression, and various strike periods, while the 
death rates reflect the effects of the war. In both organizations 
membership generally increased steadily, with comparatively slight 


! The Bulletin (organ of International Typographical Union), Indianapolis, February 1936. 
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egresslons during these unfavorable periods. Since 1901 a drop in 
jembership as compared with that of the previous year has occurred 
;n the International Typographical Union only six times. In 1907, 
+922, and 1923 there was a loss in membership as a result of the 48- 
hour and 44-hour strikes, respectively, and in 1932, 1933, and 1934 
‘there was a slight loss.in membership due to the depression. In 
‘England decreases in membership occurred in only 6 years: 1915 and 
+1916 (World War years); 1921, 1922, 1923 (post-war depression) ; 
Vand 1927. 
; With the exception of the 4 war years, 1915 to 1918, the death rate 
per 1,000 members up to 1921 was appreciably higher in the Inter- 
Ynational Typographical Union than in the English association. 
During the war the English rate increased from the previous normal 
‘figure of approximately 10 per 1,000 to 12.23 in 1915, 18.93 in 1916, 
423.70 in 1917, and 22.17 in 1918. A similar but smaller increase in the 
death rate occurred during the years 1917 to 1919 among the union 
{ members in this country. 
_ Although the average age at death increased each year for each 
group up to 1914, with the exception of the year 1911, the age at 
ces the JF death was approximately 5 years higher each year in the English 
ch the t union than in the International Typographical Union, the average 
eumo- [JF ages being, respectively, 53.43 and 48.70 in 1914. As a result of the 
cases; JB first year of war, however, the average age at death in the English 
soning % union dropped to 50.72 in 1915 while the American figure was 50.84, 
niscel- JF and during the 3 following years the English rate reflected the war 
- conditions, dropping to 43.71 in 1916, 39.85 in 1917, and 42.73 in 1918. 
_ In 1920 and from 1922 to 1924 the difference in the age at death was 
" approximately 3 years, while from 1925 to 1934 the average age at 
iters, fF death increased steadily among the members of the American union 
to a point where the variation is very slight between the two member- 
ships. In 1934 the average age at death in the International Typo- 
mbers graphical Union was 61.85, as compared with 61.40 in the Typographi- 
States cal Association. 
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The following table shows the membership, number of deatlis, 1), 


per 1,000, and average age at death in the English and Americ, 
typographical associations. 


Membership, Number of Deaths, Rate per 1,000 and Average Age of Printe;; at 
Death, 1901 and 1910 to 1935 



















































































































International Typographical Union Typographical Association of § ng}s, 
Year Av 
Member-| Number | Rate per | * ao Member-| Number | Rate per | ‘Vere 
ship |ofdeaths| 1,000 age ship |ofdeaths| 1,000 Age at 
death deat! 
 _ eRe nadie 34, 948 406 11. 60 41. 94 16, 600 144 8. 78 te 
aerate 47, 848 574 12. 00 46.07 | 21, 436 227% = 10. 65 | 
| iN eR 51, 095 639 12. 50 49. 12 21, 768 214 9. 88 ? 
iat tianiad 53, 807 655 12. 50 48. 09 22, 078 197 8. 97 
RSA ...| 55,614 687 12. 30 49. 24 22, 925 224 9. 89 
ae AUR tT 713 12. 18 48.70 | 23,783 241 10. 24 
ai ae atntianieal 59, 571 696 11. 70 50.84 | 23,617 | 239} 12.23 
Bt dicncnscknebadest » Ge 755 12.50) 51.7% 23, 236 | 440 | =: 18. 98 Thi 
tase hie a 825 13.44) 51.42 23, 583 | 559 23. 70 7 i 
| ED eA 62, 661 849 13. 54 50. 82 24, 762 | 549 2.17 { 905 
Sa 1, 142 17. 50 45. 12 29, 567 356 12. 04 | 
| SEPSPGR 783 11. 00 53. 17 31, 234 281 8. 99 
De indacccccednnusl +) ae 730 9. 80 54.32} 31,000 269 8. 65 x 
ea pet ae 68, 746 818 11. 90 54.40 | 30,716 | 337 10. 97 pro! 
oo UBB _....| 68,144 30, 378 1 mil 
: foe 68, 944 , 30, 906 9. 8 Slea 
SORTER 70, 372 856 12. 16 57.68 | 31,918 333 10. 43 = 
_ eee et 895 12. 30 58.05 | 32, 190 364 11.31 6) ; 7 
alae annnl . Ole 952 12. 70 57. 94 31, 953 373 11. 67 50 , 
: 75, 738 32, 557 boc 
eed BSS a 76, O15 1, 099 13. 80 58. 71 33, 499 433 12. 92 Sha 
ae _----| 77,507 1, 056 13. 62 59. 22 34, 098 328 9. 62 
__ SUR ae 77, 757 1, 143 14. 68 59.60 | 34, 495 404 11.71 dri 
Se er aE 76, 389 34, 598 _ 
os _...-| 74,062 ’ 34, 778 2. 4 a 4 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





of E nglar 


ven ff Accidents at Metal and Nonmetal Mines (Other Than 


age at 


death Coal Mines) in the United States, 1934 


i" RELIMINARY figures on employment and accidents at metal 
and nonmetal mines (other than coal mines) in the United States 
n 1934 ' show that accidents resulted in 116 fatal and 7,892 nonfatal 
injuries, an accident-frequency rate of 69 per million man-hours. 
his is an increase over the 1933 record for these mines, which showed 
195 fatalities and 5,925 nonfatal accidents or a rate of 64. 
i Further analysis shows that accident rates decreased in copper, 
iron, and nonmetallic mineral mines, and increased in gold and silver 
mines, the miscellaneous metal group, and in the Mississippi Valley 
"Jead and zine group. 
- The leading cause of both fatal and nonfatal accidents was falling 
‘rock at the working face. Other important causes of injuries were 
handling and loading rock at the face, handling other objects, haulage, 
i drilling, and hand tools. 
_ The following table shows the number of workers employed, man- 
pours, the number of year or injured, and fatal and nonfatal rates 


Employment and Accidents at Metal and Nonmetal Mines (Other Than Coal 
— ateaeeli 1934, by Kinds of Mines 








Men employed Men killed Men injured 





Type of mine Rate per Rate per 

Man-hours Number 1,000,000 | N 1,000,000 
worked , hours’ ex- hours’ ex- 

posure posure 








» Copper... ...| 8,084 14, 726, 617 ‘ , 45. 43 
Gold, silver, and ‘miscellaneous metals ___ 29, 781 54, 278, 418 " 97.77 
lron.. _....} 15,477 | 24, 106, 943 ’ : 20. 12 
Lead and zine (M ississippi Valley) _. ad 5, 069 7, 847, 361 7 82. 07 
Nonmetallic mineral 8, 234 15, 187, 061 . 5 51. 86 





66,645 | 116, 146, 400 116 ; 67. 95 


























'U. 8. Bureau of Mines. Mineral Resources and Economics Division. Health and Safety Statistics 
No, 230: Employment and Accidents at Metal and Nonmetal Mines (Other Than Coal Mines) in the 
United States in 1934. Washington, 1936. (Mimeographed.) 

' For earlier figures, see Monthly Labor Review for March 1932, October 1932, and December 1933. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 


the 





1 INT we bail 


of | 
Bituminous Coal Conservation Act Held & 
Unconstitutional | pel 
HE United States Supreme Court on May 18, 1936, declared the Fe 
_ National Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935,! usually a 
referred to as the Guffey Coal Act, unconstitutional. The validity ) 
of the law was challenged in four suits,? all of which were considere) ‘ - 
together by the Court. Three of these cases were brought by stock. a 
holders and one by a coal company and others, to enjoin the collec. ani 
tion of the tax imposed by the act. up 
The decision was a divided one. Justices Cardozo, Brandeis, an( ow 
Stone dissented, while Mr. Chief Justice Hughes wrote a separate 
opinion which concurred in part with the decision of the majority. th 
The majority decision, in effect, held that Congress has no power th 
to regulate wages, hours of labor, and working conditions in an in- as 
dustry not directly engaged in interstate commerce, and that the ar 
production of coal does not directly affect such commerce. af 
in 
Majority Opinion os 





A NUMBER of questions were raised for determination by the Court 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, rendering the majority opinion, first disposed 
of the contention that, as none of the parties had as yet suffered any 
loss, the suits were brought prematurely. The Court held that the 
suits were properly brought, as the 15-percent tax authorized by the 
act was definitely imposed and its exaction certain to ensue. Suid 
the Court: “One does not have to await the consummation of threat- 
ened injury to obtain preventive relief. If the injury is certainly 
impending that is enough.”’ 

The court next considered the provision of the law imposing a tax 
of 15 percent. This tax is imposed by section 3 of the act, which is 
in part as follows: 


wr Pra ae 
er = 


There is hereby imposed upon the sale or other disposal of all bituminous coal 
produced within the United States an excise tax of 15 per centum on the sale 
price at the mine, or in the case of captive coal the fair-market value of such coa! 





2a © eo@2 fsa E @& 


1 See Monthly Labor Review for October 1935 (p. 982). 
* Carter v. Carter Coal Co. et al.; Helvering et al. v. Carter et al.; R. C. Tway Coal Co. et al. v. Glenn: I ( 
Tway Coal Co. et al. v. Clark. 56 Sup. Ct. 855. 
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at the mine, * * * Provided further, That any such coal producer who has 
fled with the National Bituminous Coal Commission his acceptance of the code 
| provided for in section 4 of this act, and who acts in compliance with the pro- 

visions of such eode, shall be entitled to a drawback in the form of a credit upon 
the amount of such tax payable hereunder, equivalent to 90 per centum of the 
amount of such tax, to be allowed and deducted therefrom at the time settlement 
therefor is required, in such manner as shall be prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 


The Court held that the so-called tax is not a tax at all, but a 
penalty, because ‘‘the whole purpose of the exaction is to coerce what 


~ js called an agreement—which, of course, it is not, for it lacks the 


red the 4 
~ essential element of consent.”’ 


usually 
validity 
sidered 

stock. 


But it is not necessary to pursue the matter further. That the ‘“‘tax’’ is in 
fact a penalty is not seriously in dispute. The position of the Government, as 
’ we understand it, is that the validity of the exaction does not rest upon the 
taxing power but upon the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce; 








collec. = and that if the act in respect of the labor and price-fixing provisions be not 
> upheld, the “tax” must fall with them. With that position we agree and confine 
- our consideration accordingly. 


Is, and 
‘parate | Regarding the purposes of the act as set forth in the preamble and 
rity, - the authority vested in Congress by the Constitution to effectuate 
power [— them, the Court held that the preamble, in effect, was a detailed 
an in J assertion of circumstances thought to justify the statute. The pre- 
at the [F amble declared that the business of producing bituminous coal is 
affected with a national public interest, and that various enumerated 
' interests require the regulation of the industry as prescribed in the 
- act. It further declared that the production and distribution of such 
coal bear upon and directly affect interstate commerce, and render 
' regulation imperative for the protection of such commerce. The 
“— preamble also recited a necessity for regulation in order to preserve 
at the the right of collective bargaining for wages, hours of labor, and condi- 
by the | tions of employment. 
“Said [En this connection, the Court called attention to the fact that this 
preamble is not legislation, but is merely a recital of the considera- 
' tions which in the opinion of Congress existed and justified the 
expression of its will in the present act. The preamble is important, 
however, even if witbout effect, because it shows that ‘‘the powers 
which Congress undertook to exercise are not specific but of the 
most general character—namely, to protect the general public interest 
_ and the health and comfort of the people, to conserve privately 
~~ od owned coal, maintain just relations between producers and employees 
ch coal || 22d others, and promote the general welfare, by controlling Nation- 
_ wide production and distribution of coal.’ 
nic The Court conceded that these are objects of great worth, but then 
asked the question, ‘“‘Are they ends, the attainment of which has been 
committed by the Constitution to the Federal Government?” 
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The answer to this question was “No.” “The ruling and firp), 
established principle’’, said the Court, “is that the powers which jj, 
general Government may exercise are only those specifically enuny, 
ated in the Constitution, and such implied powers as are necesgap 
and proper to carry into effect the enumerated powers.” Cont inuing 





































































the court said: : Nae 
The proposition, often advanced and as often discredited, that the power fq Schee 
the Federal Government inherently extends to purposes affecting the Nation, Shick 
a whole with which the States severally cannot deal or cannot adequately dey 
and the related notion that Congress, entirely apart from those powers delegates j that 
by the Constitution, may enact laws to promote the general welfare, have ney, fF | V2 
been accepted but always definitely rejected by this Court. Mr. Justice Stop pcase 
as early as 1816, laid down the cardinal rule, which has ever since been followed vet 
that the general Government ‘‘can claim no powers which are not granted to } ceas 
by the Constitution, and the powers actually granted must be such as ap ‘ 
expressly given, or given by necessary implication.” " 
Mr. Justice Sutherland stated that the purposes which Congres Ba 
undertook to achieve are beyond the powers of Congress, except s I the 
far, and only so far, as they may be realized by the exercise of sone JF joc; 
specific power granted by the Constitution. There is “no grant of B 1 
power which authorizes Congress to legislate in respect of thes par 
general purposes unless it be found in the commerce clause.”’ i al 
In order to determine the validity of the act, therefore, it was JB o¢ | 
necessary for the Court to consider whether the regulation of labor FB , 0 
relations and conditions in coal mines is authorized by the clause of S mo 
the Constitution empowering Congress to regulate commerce. \ Bi the 
great many cases were cited by the Court, indicating that there is me 
quite a distinction between production and commerce. ‘Production Fis 
is not commerce, but a step in preparation for commerce.” The case Bing 
of Oliver Iron Co. v. Lord, 262 U.S. 172, 178, was then cited, in which FB ya 
the Supreme Court said: ee 
Mining is not interstate commerce, but, like manufacturing, is a local business fir 
subject to local regulation and taxation. * * * Its character in this regard > mi 
is intrinsic, is not affected by the intended use or disposal of the product, is not wl 
controlled by contractual engagements, and persists even though the business 
be conducted in close connection with interstate commerce. : 4 
Finally, in deciding that coal mining is not commerce, and that the — me 
effect of the labor provisions of the act falls primarily upon production él 
and not commerce, the Court said: F 
* * * The word ‘‘commerce”’ is the equivalent of the phrase “intercourse d 
for the purposes of trade.’’ Plainly, the incidents leading up to and culminating & 
in the mining of coal do not constitute such intercourse. The employment 0! 
men, the fixing of their wages, hours of labor and working conditions, the |ar- P 





gaining in respect of these things—whether carried on separately or collectively: 

each and all constitute intercourse for the purposes of production, not of trace. 
The latter is a thing apart from the relation of employer and employee, whic) i! 
all producing occupations is purely local in character. Extraction of coal from 
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d firn Wie mine is the aim and the completed result of local activities. Commerce in 
hie] ; he coal mined is not brought into being by force of these activities, but by 
Nn ‘ . ; hes. 
Une egotiations, agreements, and circumstances entirely apart from production. 


“Numer. i Mining brings the subject matter of commerce into existence. Commerce 

CeSsary lisposes of it. 

“Ung In further discussion of this feature of the law, the court compared 
‘the Guffey Act with the National Industrial Recovery Act.’ In the 

Power ME Schechter case, in which the latter law was held unconstitutional, 

ops. chickens were shipped from one State to another, and the court held 


‘that such commodity when it came to rest in the State of destination 
Twas no longer in a current or flow of interstate commerce. In the 


elegate, 


VC Neve 


€ Story case of coal, the commodity had not yet left the State and was not 
lowed vet in interstate commerce. ‘In the Schechter case the flow had 
°d toi) ceased. Here it had not begun. The difference is not one of sub- 


Qs ar 


‘stance. The applicable principle is the same.”’ 
In other words, as the Court said, “the Federal regulatory power 
ceases When interstate commercial intercourse ends; and, correlatively, 


© ) N % . . . . 
“yi “@ the power does not attach until interstate commercial intercourse 
sOme 





1) CT Ase 


: ) 
' begins. 


ant of ' The next question to be considered by the Court was whether 
these Ba part III of section 4 of the act, which delegated power to fix wages 

_ and hours, is an unconstitutional delegation of power. Subdivision (g) 
' Wis of this part “delegated the power to fix maximum hours of labor to 
labor ' a part of the producers and the miners—namely, ‘the producers of 
‘ ; 4 more than two-thirds the annual national tonnage production for 


the preceding calendar year’, and ‘more than one-half the mine 
workers employed’; and to producers of more than two-thirds of the 
district annual tonnage during the preceding calendar year and a 
majority of the miners, there is delegated the power to fix minimum 
wages for the district or group of districts.” 

In deciding that this delegation of power is invalid, the opinion 
‘ines Bf first called attention to the fact that the power conferred upon the 
ad _ majority is, in effect, the power to regulate the affairs of an unwilling 

minority. ‘This’, the court said, ‘‘is legislative delegation in its most 
obnoxious form; for it is not even delegation to an official or an official 
body, presumptively disinterested, but to private persons whose 
interests may be and often are adverse to the interests of others in 
the same business.’’ In conclusion, the Court stated that the dele- 
gation is clearly arbitrary and a denial of rights safeguarded by the 
“on due-process clause of the fifth amendment. 
tof | One question involved in the case now remained—whether the 
bar- || Price-fixing provisions of the act were separable and could stand in 
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; ‘See Monthly Labor Review for July 1933 (p. 87). 
ade. ‘Idem, June 1935 (p. 1466). 
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spite of the invalidity of the labor provisions. The act conferred {), 
power to fix the minimum price of coal at each and every coal mip, 
in the United States, with such price variations as the board mig}; 
deem necessary and proper. There was also a provision authoriy; Zing 
the Commission to establish maximum prices, and all sales and ¢,), 
tracts for the sale of coal were subject to the code prices provided {y 
and in effect when such sales and contracts were made.  Varioy, 
unfair methods of competition were defined and forbidden. 

There was also a provision in the act to the effect that if any of jx 
provisions or their application be held unconstitutional, the remainde; 
of them, and their application to other persons or circumstance 
shall not be affected. However, the Court held that the price-fixin, 
and labor provisions were so connected that the entire law must |; 
held invalid. This conclusion was reached by the Court because “thy 
price-fixing provisions of the code are so related to and depender: 
upon the labor provisions as conditions, considerations, or compen. 
sations, as to make it clearly probable that the latter being held }hai 
the former would not have been passed. The fall of the latter, there. 
fore, carries down with it the former.” 
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The primary contemplation of the act is stabilization ot the industry throug in fix 
the regulation of labor and the regulation of prices; for, since both were adopted ore 
we must conclude that both were thought essential. The regulations of lab limite 


on the one hand and prices on the other furnish mutual aid and support; and thei 
associated force—not one or the other but both combined—was deemed by (Co 

gress to be necessary to achieve the end sought. The statutory mandate for 

code upheld by two legs at once suggests the improbability that Congress would 
have assented to a code supported by only one. 


For this reason, the Court did not rule on the constitutionality o! 
the price-fixing provisions of the act, but said: “Neither this dispo- 
sition of the matter, nor anything we have said, is to be taken as 


indicating that the Court is of opinion that these provisions, i! 
separately enacted, could be sustained.” 





Separate Opinion 





pric 

Mr. Cuter Justice Hueues rendered a separate opinion. He con- : 
curred with the majority in holding that the labor provisions of the 
Guffey Act were unconstitutional, but stated that in his opinion not 
only were the price-fixing and labor provisions separable, but the 
price-fixing features of the act were constitutional. 

In agreeing with the majority that the labor features of the act 
are invalid, the Chief Justice said that these provisions go beyond 
any proper measure of protection of interstate commerce and attempt 
a broad regulation of industry within the State. Continuing, he 
said: “If the people desire to give Congress the power to regulate 
industries within the State, and the relations of employers and em- 


ployees in those industries, they are at liberty to declare their will in 
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Te appropriate manner, but it is not for the Court to amend the 
onstitution by judicial decision.” 
As to the separability of the price-fixing and labor provisions, he 
nid: 
| do not think that the question of separability should be determined by trying 
% imagine what Congress would have done if certain provisions found to be 
Wpvalid were excised. That, if taken broadly, would lead us into a realm of 
ure speculation. 
The opinion of the Chief Justice also went beyond that of the 
ppajority, in holding the price-fixing features of the act to be con- 
itutional. He said: 










Undoubtedly transactions in carrying on interstate commerce are subject to 
he Federal power to regulate that commerce, and the control of charges and the 
protection of fair competition in that commerce are familiar illustrations of the 
exercise of the power, as the Interstate Commerce Act, the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act, and the Anti-Trust Acts abundantly show. * * * 

Whether the policy of fixing prices of commodities sold in interstate commerce 
a sound policy is not for our consideration. The question of that policy, and 
of‘ its particular applications, is for Congress. The exercise of the power of regula- 
tion is subject to the constitutional restriction of the due-process clause, and if 
in fixing rates, prices, or conditions of competition, that requirement is trans- 
pressed, the judicial power may be invoked to the end that the constitutional 
limitation may be maintained. 


Dissenting Opinion 


_ A minority opinion was written by Mr. Justice Cardozo, in which 
Mr. Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice Stone concurred. The minority 
contended that the suits, insofar as the labor provisions are concerned, 
were brought prematurely. For this reason Mr. Justice Cardozo did 
not discuss the question of the constitutionality of the labor provisions, 
although he did contend that the statute is separable and that the 
price-fixing feature should be held to be valid, even though the labor 
portion were held unconstitutional. 
| The major portion of the opinion was devoted to a discussion of the 
price-fixing features of the act. As a system of price fixing the act 
was challenged on three grounds, which the minority answered in 
order. (1) It was contended that the governance of prices is not within 
“the commerce clause. In the minority opinion, so far as the act is 
directed to interstate transactions, sales made in such conditions 
constitute interstate commerce and do not merely “affect’’ it. 
(2) The contention was made that the system of price fixing is a 
denial of due process. The New York milk case (Nebbia v. New York, 
291 U. S. 502) was cited, in which the court upheld price fixing when 
‘the conditions or practices in an industry make unrestricted compe- 
tition an inadequate safeguard of the consumers’ interests, produce 
waste harmful to the public, threaten ultimately to cut off the supply 
of a commodity needed by the public, or portend the destruction of 
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the industry itself.’ (3) In answer to the objection that there Was 








"ee 
an unlawful delegation of legislative power, it was held that j,, : »- 
standards fixed by this act are quite as definite as others that hg), cori 
had the approval of the court. Comparing this system of price fixing ; “sto 
with the regulation of railroad rates, it was said “reasonable pric fh tion 
can as easily be ascertained for coal as for the carriage of passenge, {> VW 
or property under the Interstate Commerce Act, or for the servic, then 
of brokers in the stockyards.” wag 
After disposing of the question of the constitutionality of if cok 
price-fixing feature of the law, Mr. Justice Cardozo discussed the que. in t 
tion of the separability of the labor and price-fixing provisions of tly i req 
act, and reached the conclusion that they are separable. In the fir and 
place, the contention was made that the physical separation of tA 
labor provisions strongly indicated an intention on the part of Cov. FB jo i 
gress for the law to be separable. Furthermore, “it is possible th thei 
none of these agreements as to hours and wages will ever be made HE) jt u 
If made, they may not be completed for months or even years. |) anc 
the meantime, however, the provisions of part II will be continuous) D tra 
operative and will determine prices in the industry.”’ > Ute 
In further discussing this phase of the case the minority opinion said J jor 
Undoubtedly the rules as to labor relations are important provisions of t\ 4 plo 
statute. Undoubtedly the law-makers were anxious that provisions so importa: 9 an 
should have the force of law. But they announced with all the directness possib) I em 
for words that they would keep what they could have if they could not have th J 
whole. 5 al 
y ca 
The dissenting opinion concluded by holding that the prevailin J 
opinion “begins at the wrong end. To adopt a homely form of word: ati 
the complainants have been crying before they are really hurt.’’ he 
res 
> st 
Legislation Relating to Payment of Wages in Scrip, & ti 
Protection of Employees as Traders, and Company 
Stores pe 








es 
EGISLATION has been adopted in many States with a view to - 
protecting workers in their employee-employer relationships. if 
Laws of this kind include those governing the payment of wages in 0 
scrip, those covering employees in their capacity as purchasers, and t] 
those dealing with company stores.' ry 
Approximately two-thirds of the States? have passed legislation te 
with respect to the medium of exchange in the payment of wages 7 
! See mimeographed text of laws by Bureau of Labor Statisties (no. 2963). q 


? Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentuck) 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, New. Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico. 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermon! 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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Some of these State laws are similar in form, though various terms 
are used to describe the system of payment, the most common being 
“gerip”, “check”, “draft”, “ticket”, “due bill’, “punch-out”, and 
“store order.”” Such acts have been subjected to considerable litiga- 
tion and there is divergence of opinion as to their constitutionality. 
While a few laws * specifically forbid discounting of scrip, most of 
them require that any scrip, etc., given to an employee in payment of 
wages, shall be redeemable in lawful money, at face value. The 


~ Colorado law is novel in that it forbids the use of the “truck system”’ 
in the payment of wages. ‘This system is defined as an agreement 
’ requiring an employee to waive payment of his wages in lawful money, 


and to take the whole or any part of it in merchandise. 
Another class of laws related to this subject includes those intended 
to insure to employees freedom to choose the stores at which to make 


' their purchases. Sixteen States * have provided legislation making 


it unlawful to compel an employee to buy goods at a particular store, 
and 2 others (Idaho and Texas) forbid restriction of the employees’ 
trading or their place of abode. In Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Utah it is unlawful to coerce an empioyee in the selection of a boarding 


- house. Alaska has similar legislation. In Massachusetts an em- 


ployee engaged in public work may ‘“‘lodge, board, and trade where 
and with whom he elects’’, while in Michigan it is unlawful to require 
employees to insure with any particular company. 

Subject to some of the same rules of construction as those appli- 
cable to payment of wages in scrip and freedom of traders are laws 
governing the operation of company stores. In some cases the oper- 
ation of stores may be prohibited by legislation, or restrictions may 
be placed upon the price of the goods sold. Thus five States ° have 
regulated the prices which may be charged for goods sold in company 
stores within the confines of the State. In certain States the legisla- 
tion applies only to specified industries. 

The law of Pennsylvania forbids any mining or manufacturing cor- 
poration to carry on any store known as a “company store.” The 
establishment of company stores by railroad and mining companies 
is forbidden in Maryland, and by transportation companies in Nevada. 
In New York, by an act adopted in 1935, a company store may be 
operated by a person engaged in the construction of public works if 
there is no store selling supplies within 2 miles of the place where the 
contract is being executed. In such cases, however, it is necessary 
to obtain a permit from the industrial commissioner. Several laws 





* California, Connecticut, Lilinois, Mississippi, Oregon, Washington, and Puerto Rico. 

‘ Arizona, California, Florida, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, and West Virginia. 

§ Arkansas, Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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also forbid a company store from selling to an employee at a pric 
higher than the reasonable or current market price for cash. 

While the three subjects of this article are separately covered jy 
some States, in others they overlap and are generally covered in on, 
law. 





ee et 





Labor Laws Enacted Following French Strikes! 


STRIKE movement in France started in the second week 0 
May with three strikes in small aviation factories. Ten days 
later a series of strikes broke out in the Paris metallurgical industry. 








including many automobile plants, and spread to practically all other trac 
industries and trades in the Paris district with the exception of the com 
essential city services. Practically the same situation occurred jy so | 
Lille, the most important textile manufacturing center of France. wht 
There was a general strike among the miners in the north of France. = 
and the movement extended to many other provincial centers. The fielc 
strikes in almost all instances took the form of ‘‘stay-in”’ strikes, the vet 
workers appearing to regard this as more effective than picketing, J ¥°* 
while it also prevented them from being locked out. However, in J whi 
the latter part of June (when this article was prepared) lock-outs of J ™° 
employees occurred in a number of places, notably in hundreds of J by. 
hotels in the French Riviera. ’ 1 

Shortly after M. Leon Blum took office as Premier on June 4, he — © 
announced that he would take in hand the defense of the workers’ — ™™ 
interests but he asked for their confidence in return on the ground , me 
that “the law must be obeyed.’”’ He thus obtained the cooperation bil 
of the Confédération Générale du Travail’ in negotiations with the J = 
employers. An agreement was reached on June 7, at a conference § du 
between the Premier, the Minister of the Interior, and representatives of 
of several of the principal employers’ organizations and of the Con- "7 
fédération Générale du Travail, providing for the recognition of full J y 


political freedom of the workers and their right to belong to the trade 
unions recognized by law; immediate application of collective con- 
tracts; in view of the fall of real wages, wage increases ranging from 
7 percent for the highest-paid workers to 15 percent for the lowest 
paid ; negotiations to be opened for fixing the minimum wage in differ- 
ent parts of the country; and election of workers’ delegates. 

Wage increases were granted in many instances in which the strikes 
were settled. In the Paris stores a scale of minimum salaries wis 
fixed, and increases were granted which ranged from 25 percent for 













1 Reports from Edwif A. Plitt, American Consul, and John H. Fuqua, American Vice Consul, at Paris: 
issues of the New York Times through June; The Economist (London), June 13; Manchester Guardian 
(Manchester, England), June 8; and Le Figaro (Paris), issues of June 1-16, 1936. 

? Trade-union unity was established in France at a conference between the two factions in the trade-union 
movement in March 1936. See Monthly Labor Review, June 1936 (p. 1566). 
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employees’ receiving less than 6,000 francs a year to 5 percent for 
those earning between 18,000 and 20,000 francs. Various other 


-oncessions were granted to workers in the different strike settle- 
= ments. 


Five bills were introduced in the Chamber of Deputies during the 


‘second week in June, covering the principal claims of the workers. 
These bills provided for: (1) A 40-hour week with no reduction in 
‘weekly pay; (2) vacations with pay amounting to 15 days annually, 


12 of which must be work days, in industry and commerce with the 


anticipated extension to the liberal professions, servants, and agricul- 
ture; (3) extension of the conditions of application of collective con- 
tracts, the Minister of Labor being empowered to appoint a mixed 
~ commission to draw up a collective agreement when requested to do 
so by employers’ or workers’ organizations in a particular industry, 
while collective agreements may also be made compulsory for all 
~ employers and workers in the industries and localities included in the 
field of application of the agreements; (4) removal of the tax on war 
_ veterans’ pensions, with the understanding that before the end of the 
year the pension fund will be created; (5) repeal of the decree-laws 
_ which instituted levies on wages and salaries, indemnities, and retire- 


ment allowances of Government employees and permission to increase, 


' by decree, the minimum salaries or pay or pensions of such employees. 


These bills were passed by the Chamber on June 12 and 13 and sent 


' to the Senate. The vote for the measures was nearly unanimous, 
- with the exception of the one providing for increase in pay of Govern- 
_ ment employees which was passed by a vote of 404 to 200, and the 

_ bill establishing a 40-hour week which was the subject of more debate 

_ and was finally passed by a vote of 385 to 175. The bills were intro- 

- duced in the Senate on June 13 and the bills providing for a revision 


of the deflation decrees affecting the pay of Government employees 
and the tax on the pensions of war veterans, and granting vacations 


_ with pay were passed on June 17. The two remaining bills—40-hour 
' week and collective agreements—were enacted into law on June 19. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 








United States Supreme Court Decision on New Yori 
Minimum-Wage Law 





women and minors in any occupation were receiving less than a sub. 
sistence wage, the industrial commission was empowered to conduc! 
an investigation to determine whether the wages were ‘fairly an¢ 
reasonably commensurate with the value of the service or class oi 
service rendered.”” The law defined an unreasonable wage as one 
that is “‘less than the fair and reasonable value of the services ren- 
dered and less than sufficient to meet the minimum cost of living 
necessary for health.” By the provisions of the New York lav, 
authority was vested in the commissioner of labor to enforce the act 
by making his order mandatory after a directory minimum-wage 


Margi 

HE United States Supreme Court on June 1, 1936, in a five y s - 
four decision upheld the New York Court of Appeals ! whic, Col 
declared the minimum-wage law of that State unconstitutions the 
(Morehead v. Tipaldo, 56 Sup. Ct. 918). The law ? was adopted iy © also 
1933 and, like several other similar laws passed in that year, va 1 
based upon the standard minimum-wage bill drafted to meet th cur 
constitutional objection raised by the United States Supreme Cour (Rol 
in 1923.° The New York law did not attempt to fix a living wage : Hu 
It did, however, provide that whenever a substantial number ¢' » Bra 




















order had been in effect for 9 months. For failure to observe the ti 
act and the orders of the labor department the employer was liable wh 
to fine and imprisonment. It was under this provision of the aci al 
that one Joseph Tipaldo, the manager of a laundry, was indicted in ag 
the Kings County Court of New York and imprisoned to await tria! of 
for failure to obey a mandatory order of the industrial commissioner 
prescribing minimum wages for woman employees. In the lower 
court of New York, Tipaldo had petitioned for his release but was i“ 
denied relief. He based his right of release from the custody of the “ 
warden, Frederick L. Morehead, on the ground that the law under N 
which he was indicted was contrary to the due-process clause of the ‘ 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1936 (pp. 995-997). ; 


2 See analysis of law in Monthly Labor Review, June 1933 (pp. 1268-1272). See also principal provisions 
of this and other minimum-wage laws in Monthly Labor Review, March 1936 (pp. 655-666). 
8 Adkins v. Children’s Hospital 261 U. 8. 525. 
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state and Federal Constitutions. He also based his claim on the 


Feround that the State minimum-wage law was in substance the same 
4s the District of Columbia minimum-wage law which had previously 
Yheen declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court (Adkins v. 


Children’s Hospital). The court dismissed his plea for release and he 


‘thereupon carried the case to the Court of Appeals of New York 
‘which held the act repugnant to the due-process clause of the State 
Yand Federal Constitutions. The State then appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. In defense of the validity of the act it was 
argued that the State law provided that wages should be at least the 


value of the services rendered, in contradistinction to the District of 


> Columbia act which fixed a wage based solely on the necessities of 


the workers. Seven of the 17 States * having minimum-wage acts 


‘ also petitioned the Supreme Court to sustain the New York act. 


The majority opinion was written by Mr. Justice Butler and con- 


curred in by Justices Van Devanter, McReynolds, Sutherland, and 
Roberts. A dissenting opinion was delivered by Mr. Chief Justice 
- Hughes, which also presented for the most part the views of Justices 
_ Brandeis, Cardozo, and Stone. 


Majority Opinion 


Mr. Justice Burt.er, rendering the majority opinion, reviewed 
the provisions of the District of Columbia and the New York minimum- 
wage acts. The State contended that since the two laws were vitally 
dissimilar they should be distinguished. The question arose as to 


+ whether there was such a difference as to compel the court to hold 
~ other than it had in the well-known Adkins case. The District of 


Columbia act provided for a board to ascertain and declare standards 
of minimum wages for women in any occupation the wages in which 
were “inadequate to supply the necessary cost of living to any such 
woman workers to maintain them in good health and to protect their 
morals.” On the other hand, the New York act declared it to be 
against public policy for any employer to employ any woman at an 
oppressive and unreasonable wage. 
In regard to these two acts, it was observed— 


Thus it appears: The minimum wage provided for in the District act was one 
not less than adequate ‘“‘to supply the necessary cost of living to any such woman 
workers to maintain them in good health and to protect their morals.’’ The 
New York act defines an oppressive and unreasonable wage as containing two 
elements. The one first mentioned is: ‘Less than the fair and reasonable value 
of the services rendered.’”’ The other is: ‘‘Less than sufficient to meet the mini- 
mum cost of living necessary for health.’”’ The basis last mentioned is not to 
be distinguished from the living wage defined in the District act. The exertion 
of the granted power to prescribe minimum wages is by the State act conditioned 





Z California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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upon a finding by the commissioner or other administrative agency that a yy, 
stantial number of women in any occupation are receiving wages that are opp, 
sive and unreasonable, i. e., less than value of the service and less than a living 
wage. That finding is essential to jurisdiction of the commissioner. |» 4), 
State court there was controversy between the parties as to whether the “mini 
mum fair wage rates” are required to be established solely upon value of sery;,, 
or upon that value and the living wage. 




















The 

The majority opinion pointed out that, contrary to the contention, B ! 
of the State, the Court of Appeals of New York had held that th saa 
minimum wage must be based on both elements, also that the Noy gs all 
York court could find no material difference between the act passe ; discus 
by the Congress and the one enacted by the Legislaturé of New Yor, the 4 
and had said that there was a difference in phraseology but not iy § wks 
principle. ; ~ 
In answering the contention that the New York court misconstrued JP gfirn 





the act, it was shown that— 





This Court is without power to put a different construction upon the Stat; 
enactment from that adopted by the bighest court of the State. We are not a 
liberty to consider petitioner’s argument based on the construction repudiate; 
by that court. The meaning of the statute as fixed by its decision must be «- 
cepted here as if the meaning had been specifically expressed in the enactment 


The State court was held to have been right in holding that the 
Adkins case controlled this one and that Tipaldo had been indicted 
and imprisoned in violation of the due-process clause of the fourteent| 
amendment. As to the extent of the law, in covering only women 
and minors, no other class of workers was involved, the Court de- 
clared. The question arose also ‘whether the State may impose 
upon the employers State-made minimum-wage rates for all compe- 


















\ 
tent experienced women workers whom they may have in their seryv- J pri 
ice”; and again, “‘that question involves another one”: Has the 7 cot 
State the power similarly to subject to State-made wages all adult & % 
women employed in trade, industry or business, other than house and ‘i 
farm work? These and other questions were decided in the Adkins os 
case, the Court opined. Especially was this the case as to the right of up 
contract, which, it was declared was a part of the liberty protected qu 
by the due-process clause. Within this liberty are “‘provisions of 
contracts between employer and employee fixing the wages to be “ 
paid.” The parties have equal right to obtain the best terms by th 
private bargaining. In amplifying this view the opinion stated: se 

Legislative abridgment of that freedom can only be justified by the existence ul 





of exceptional circumstances. Freedom of vontract is the general rule and re- 
straint the exception. This Court has found not repugnant to the due-process 
clause statutes fixing rates and charges to be exacted by businesses impresse( 
with a public interest, relating to contracts for the performance of public work. 
prescribing the character, methods and time of payment of wages, fixing hours of 
labor. 
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As to the physical differences of men and women, it must be recog- 
sized in proper cases, the Court said, ‘‘and legislation fixing hours or 
onditions of work may properly take them into-account.” Referring 
»gain and again to the case deciding the minimum-wage law of the 
District of Columbia, the opinion concluded as follows: 


The New York court’s decision conforms to ours in the Adkins case, and the 
ater rulings that we have made on the authority of that case. That decision 
vas deliberately made upon careful consideration of the oral arguments and briefs 
of the respective parties and also of briefs submitted on behalf of States and others 
as amici curiae. * * * And in each case, being clearly of opinion that no 
discussion was required to show that, having regard to the principles applied in 
the Adkins case, the State legislation fixing wages for women was repugnant to 


the due-process clause of the fourteenth amendment, we so held and upon the 


authority of that case affirmed per curiam the decree enjoining its enforcement. 
>It is equally plain that the judgment in the case now before us must also be 
>) affirmed. 


Dissenting Opinion 


IN PRESENTING the dissenting opinion Mr. Chief Justice Hughes 
stated that he could not agree that the case should be regarded as 
controlled by the Adkins case. He also could find nothing in the 


Federal Constitution ‘“‘which denies to the State the power to protect 


~ women from being exploited by overreaching employers through the 


- refusal of a fair wage as defined in the New York statute and ascer- 
" tained in a reasonable manner by competent authority.” He pointed 
~ out that Tipaldo had not raised the question as to the fairness of the 
minimum wage he was required to pay. As to the question of right 
of contract, he said that— 


While it is highly important to preserve that liberty from arbitrary and ca- 
pricious interference, it is also necessary to prevent its abuse, as otherwise it 
could be used to override all public interests and thus in the end destroy the very 
freedom of opportunity which it is designed to safeguard. * * * 

If liberty of contract were viewed from the standpoint of absolute right, there 
would be as much to be said against a regulation of the hours of labor of women 
as against the fixing of a minimum wage. Restriction upon hours is a restriction 
upon the making of contracts and upon earning power. But the right being a 
qualified one, we must apply in each case the test of reasonableness in the circum- 
stances disclosed. Here, the special conditions calling for the protection of 
women, and for the protection of society itself, are abundantly shown. 

The legislation is not less in the interest of the community as a whole than in 
the interest of the women employees who are paid less than the value of their 
services. That lack must be made good out of the public purse. Granted that 
the burden of the support of women who do not receive a living wage cannot be 
transferred to employers who pay the equivalent of the service they obtain, there 
is no reason why the burden caused by the failure to pay that equivalent should 
not be placed upon those who create it. The fact that the State cannot secure 
the benefit to society of a living wage for women employees by any enactment _ 
which bears unreasonably upon employers does not preclude the State from seek- 
ing its objective by means entirely fair both to employers and the women 
employed. 
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Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, therefore, believed that the act should }, 
upheld, as there was no unreasonableness shown in the provisions of 
the law, and the end to be attained was legitimate and the mea 





appropriate. In this belief Justices Brandeis, Stone, and Cardoz A 
concurred. Mr. Justice Stone also delivered a separate opinion in Wem and* 
which he was joined by Justices Brandeis and Cardozo. F maj 

Mr. Justice Stone, while agreeing with the Chief Justice, did no, JB vote 
believe that the differences between the New York law and the not 1 
Adkins case should be the sole basis of decision. He was of tly ms 
opinion that the case of Nebbia v. New York (291 U.S. 502) shouly IE after 
control the present one. It was declared in that case that in the IB) law 
absence of any constitutional restriction a State was free to adopt ay pub 


economic policy which was reasonably deemed to promote the public 


eos 
welfare and to enforce that policy by legislation adapted to its purpos. 
































) are 
Since the Adkins case was decided, Mr. Justice Stone said that » mis 
We have had opportunity to learn that a wage is not always the resultant o/ © loce 
free bargaining between employers and employees; that it may be one force: é for 
upon employees by their economic necessities and upon employers by the mos ¥B 7 
ruthless of their competitors. We have had opportunity to perceive more clear H mel 
that a wage insufficient to support the worker does not visit its consequences # Be 
upon him alone; that it may affect profoundly the entire economic structure of i reg 
society and, in any case, that it casts on every taxpayer, and on government she 
itself, the burden of solving the problems of poverty, subsistence, health, and est 
morals of large numbers in the community. Because of their nature and extent J Mi 
these are public problems. A generation ago they were for the individual to solve, JR [yp 
. ° ° ° me. 
today they are the burden of the Nation. I can perceive no more objection, 01 is an 
constitutional grounds, to their solution by requiring an industry to bear the su)- .. 
sistence costs of the labor which it employs, than to the imposition upon it of the tio 
cost of its industrial accidents. B est 
In conclusion, Mr. Justice Stone, expressing the minority opinion, B th 
believed that the Court should follow the Nebbia case and “eave the a 
selection and the method of the solution of the problems to which - 
> P . . ( 
the statute is addressed where it seems to me the Constitution has 
left them, to the legislative branch of the Government.”’ ’ 
» 4 ' ‘ ur 
The State of New York has petitioned the United States Supreme r 
Court for a rehearing on the merits of the issues involved in this case. ; 
: . o,¢ ; in 
No definite action, however, can be taken on the petition until the 
Court reconvenes next October. 
i 
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Machinery for Fixing Minimum Wages in Brazil ' > 
WAGE commission of 5 to 11 members, with equal representa- t 
tion of employers and workers, was authorized for each of thie i 


22 geographical divisions of Brazil by a law of January 14, 1930. 
The chairman, to be appointed by the President of the Republic, and 





1 Data are from Brazil, Boletim do Ministerio do Trabalho, Industria e Commercio, No. 18 (February 
1936), pp. 19-25. 
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ibe members, elected by the recognized organizations of employers 


and workers and appointed by the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and 


Commerce, hold office for 2 years and are eligible for reappointment. 


A majority of members, if it includes an equal number of employers’ 
and workers’ representatives, constitutes a quorum. Decisions are by 


majority vote, and in case of a tie, the chairman may cast the deciding 
ote. Each member is to receive 50 milreis * for each meeting, but 


not to exceed 200 milreis per month. 
Elections of commission members are to be held within 60 days 


after the publication of the regulations necessary for applying the 


law (which regulations were to be issued within 3 months after 
publication of the law, Jan. 21, 1936). If conditions warrant, any 
geographical division may be subdivided into zones in each of which 


bi are at least 500,000 inhabitants, which may then have their own com- 


See re esas 


site US. 56.,  S ae 


‘missions. In case conditions vary widely within a district or zone, 


local subcommissions may be established to propose minimum wages 
for their localities. 

The law states that ‘‘every laborer has the right to receive in pay- 
ment for his services a minimum wage sufficient to satisfy in a given 
region of the country and in a given period his normal needs for food, 
shelter, clothing, hygiene, and transportation.”” The minimum wage 
established is to be based on the results of inquiries conducted by the 
Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce, and the commissions. 
In carrying out their inquiries commissions may call upon all employ- 
ers to furnish data as to the lowest wages they pay and their classifica- 
tion of workers. A definite time limit is set for each step in the 
establishment of the minimum wage. The tentative wage set by 
the commission is to be made public, in order that dissenting views 
may be taken into account before the final decree is issued. The wage 
finally fixed is to be established by decree of the President of the 
Republic. It is to go into effect 60 days after publication in the 
official newspaper (Didrio Official) and will remain in force for 3 years 
unless circumstances arise which, in the opinion of three-fourths of 
the members of the commission, materially affect living conditions, 
in which case the wage may be revised. 

Minors working as apprentices may receive half the wage set for 
adults and persons employed in unhealthful occupations may receive 
pay and a half. Contracts which call for a wage lower than the 
decreed minimum are null and void, and a worker who is paid a 
subminimum wage may claim the difference, regardless of any con- 
tract to the contrary. Penalties are provided for violations of the 
minimum-wage decree. 





? Average exchange rate of milreis, January 1936=8.42 cents. 
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Amendment of Federal Employees’ Compensation 


Act 


N May 13, 1936, the President approved an amendment ! to tl 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act authorizing the Unite 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission to pay an addition! 
award of not more than $50 a month to an employee permanent 
and totally disabled who requires the constant services of an attend. 
ant. Heretofore benefits have been limited to a maximum payment. 
as compensation for permanent and total disability, of $116.66 , 
month. By the new provisions the Commission may grant addition 
benefits whenever it is determined that the employee is in constan 
need of an attendant by reason of “being totally blind, or having los 
both hands or both feet or the use thereof, or is paralyzed and unable 


aA ES 





enum! 
522.3 


ai] 








to walk or by reason of other total disability actually rendering hin TI 
so helpless as to require constant attendance.” This amendmen J %™ 
follows similar provisions contained in many veterans’ and pension Be paid 
laws, as well as in several State workmen’s compensation laws. i ill 
Section 6 of the Federal employees’ compensation law (U.S. Code, Ke 
1934, title 5, ch. 15, sec. 756), as amended, now reads as follows: ; 
The monthly compensation for total disability shall not be more than $116.66 , 
nor less than $58.33, unless the employee’s monthly pay is less than $58.33, i: 
which case his monthly compensation shall be the full amount of his monthly pay. oo 
The monthly compensation for partial disability shall not be more than $116.66. 3 1981. 
In the case of persons who at the time of the injury were minors or employed i) oy 
a learner’s capacity and who were not physically or mentally defective, the Com J '*- 
mission shall, on any review after the time when the monthly wage-earning 
capacity of such persons would probably, but for the injury, have increased, I 
award compensation based on such probable monthly wage-earning capacit) £24 
The Commission may, on any review after the time when the monthly wage- 
earning capacity of the disabled employee would probably, irrespective of tl a i 
injury, have decreased on account of old age, award compensation based o1 suc! 5 WO 
probable monthly wage-earning capacity. In addition to the monthly compe)- 19 
sation the Employees’ Compensation Commission may pay an injured employee | pel 
awarded comperisation for permanent total disability from injury an additional BAY 
sum of not more than $50 a month, as the Commission may deem necessary, w/e! 
the Commission shall find that the service of an attendant is necessary constantly ; 
to be used by reason of the employee being totally blind, or having lost bot! 0 | 
hands or both feet or the use thereof, or is paralyzed and unable to walk, or !) m 
reason of other total disability actually rendering him so helpless as to require pe 
constant attendance. be 





! Public, No. 579, 74th Cong. 
84 
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Workmen’s Compensation in Great Britain, 1934 


OMPENSABLE accidents in Great Britain in 1934 numbered 
403,688, which represented an increase of 11.5 percent over those 
»f the previous year. Of these 2,229 resulted in death and 401,459 
Fesulted in disability. Compensation was paid in the sum of 
£5,774,538. These and the following data are taken from a recent 
“official British report on experience under the workmen’s compensation 
“octs of Great Britain in 1934." 
The report covers the seven great groups of industries—mines, 
“quarries, railways, factories, docks, constructional work, and ship- 
ping —for which the law requires reports on industrial accidents from 
employers.” In 1934 the total number of employees in the seven 
vroups of industries was 7,050,177. Of these, the factory employees 
“numbered 5,342,697, or 75.8 percent of the total, and accounted for 
10.56 percent of the cases of compensation. Employees in mines 
numbered 784,643, or 11.13 percent of the total, and accounted for 
22.3 percent of the compensation cases. 
The following table shows the average number of employees, the 
"number of accident cases compensated, and the total compensation 
fs D paid, for the 5-year period 1930 to 1934. 


§ ‘Table 1 .—Average Number of Employees and Number of Compensated Accidents 
ri in Aitindathiien reaner itis in Great Britain, 1930 to 1934 


.: 








Average 
number of 


employees | Fatal | Nonfatal Total 


for com- 
pensation 


Number of cases | Payments 





7,181,516 | 2,621 458, 509 461, 130 £6, 415, 907 
6,913,974 | 2,315 396, 571 398, 886 6, 067, 307 
6, 583,402 | 2,011 364, 864 366, 875 5, 628, 778 
6, 716,637 | 2,072 359, 971 362, 043 5, 404, 921 
7,050,177 | 2,229 , 5, 774, 538 




















In 1934 the average amount of compensation in cases of death was 
£291, and the average payment in nonfatal cases was £12 15s. 
In the case of the various industrial diseases scheduled under the 
_workmen’s compensation acts, 26 fatal cases were compensated in 
1934 to the amount of £5,941, and 18,493 disabled cases were com- 
pensated to the amount of £533,387. The 26 fatal cases included 


4 of epitheliomatous cancer and 13 of lead poisoning. 


It is stated that in 1934, as in previous years, the majority of cases 
of disablement on account of industrial disease occurred in the 
mining industry. Cases of miner’s nystagmus accounted for 48.2 
percent of the total number; and cases of this disease together with 
beat hand, beat knee, beat elbow, and inflammation of the synovial 


‘Great Britain. Home Office. Statistics of Compensation and Proceedings Under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts and the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, in Great Britain During the Year 1934. 
London, 1986. 32 pp. (Cmd. 5077.) 

? No returns are given on the various commercial, clerical, and domestic employments and on several 
important industries, such as building, road transport. and agriculture, to which the act also applies. 
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lining of the wrist joint and tendon sheaths, numbered 15,412,» 
83.3 percent of the total number. Of the remainder, 2,565, or 134 
percent, were cases of dermatitis produced by dust or liquids; 9); 
or 1.2 percent, were cases of lead poisoning; and 206, or 1.1 perceny 
were cases of skin or other ulceration or cancer. The remaining 9; 
cases, or 0.5 percent, included 25 cases of various forms of industrig| 
poisoning, 38 cases of cataract caused by exposure to rays froy 
molten or red-hot metal, and 20 cases of anthrax. 

Compensation for silicosis and asbestosis is administered unde; 
the act through special provisions covering various industries jj) 
which these diseases are prevalent. The following table gives th 
number of fatal and disablement cases compensated in the seyer| 
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industries, together with compensation paid in the years 1933 and ar oc 

:  ) 

1934: to be 

Table 2..-Number of Compensated Fatal and Disablement Cases Due*toJSilicosis e to th 

in Various Industries in 1934 /By 1 

"pens 

Fatal cases Disability case i subs 

Number cant 

Industry Amount ‘ a tt | Amour * SI 

Num- of Centin- | of S worl 

ber compen- — New compe 3 wor 

sation previous sath ~ Serv 

eiesinanenennegeieg tee VERE th a : r ben 

Refractories industries. _.................- bibttineitinals 6 | £1,887 257 | 24 £12 & . 

Sandstone industries_____- oD eae 25 5, 034 216 38 ¥ pay: 

Metal grinding, etc.: s U 
China and earthenware_______- sini 24 4, 797 180 67 18, Si 

Metal industries_.___..........-. weihecs St s 2, 156 35 16 , 36; & liec 

Coal-mining -__....._.-- ious wrod 38 9, 855 192 155 26, 844 © aec 

Builders, ete..._...__- Maer aks 1 u> 14 3, 205 72 39 7, 92 B cor 
CS EE See onboebigwte 123 6, 368 55 46 6, 70k t 
—= _|—_—__— 4 

ng eS. PEs SN eel A 138 | 33,302 1, 007 4i5 | sos On 

:: © eae PO do estes 154 39, 418 797 448 69, 6s > ciel 

' Including metalliferous mines which accounted for 1 fatal case (amount £445); 7 ‘“‘continned”’ cases A nha 
and 7 new cases (amount £714). a 

" ple 

Since the compensation scheme for asbestosis came into force on JS" 


June 1, 1931, £3,549 has been paid in compensation in 71 cases. [1 : 
1934 compensation amounting to £390 was paid in 2 fatal cases and 


£1,057 in 23 disablement cases. 
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Guaranty of Compensation for Accidents to Uninsured 
Workmen in Portugal ! 











MPLOYERS in Portugal who have not taken out industrial- 
accident insurance for their employees are required by a decree 
law of November 23, 1935, to deposit in the General Deposit, Credit, 
and Welfare Fund (Caixa Geral de Depésitos, Crédito e Previdencia) 


! Data are from Diario do Govérno (Lisbon), Nov. 23, 1935, pp. 1736-1737. 
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) the order of the Insurance Inspection Service (Inspec¢do de Seguros) 
Money or securities from which the annual income is sufficient to 
i pay the scheduled compensation for death or permanent disability 
lus 10 percent. The State, administrative bodies and corporations, 
»undations, benevolent establishments, and railway companies 
which are concessionnaires of the State are exempted from this 
: equirement, as are other enterprises presenting acceptable proof that 
“they have insured their risk. 

S The employer has the choice between the deposit of cash or certain 
Yeovernment securities and of a guaranty based on his investments in 
i property or mortgages, but if he has not offered a satisfactory 
vuaranty within the specified time, he must make the deposit in cash 
or government securities. The amount of deposit to be required is 
To be determined by the Insurance Inspection Service and forwarded 
“to the competent labor tribunal to be transmitted to the employer. 
By resolution of the Insurance Inspection Service, the sum of the 
pensions to which minors are entitled up to their majority may be 
‘substituted for the usual form of deposit, but in this case the deposit 
cannot be in the form of securities. 
_ Should the employer fail to pay the compensation due an injured 
workman, the labor tribunal may authorize the Insurance Inspection 
“Service to make payment from the interest on his deposit; or, if the 
benefit is guaranteed from the income on investments it may secure 
"payment by execution. 
_ Upon the presentation of satisfactory proof that a beneficiary has 
_ died or has ceased to be entitled to benefits, the Insurance Inspection 
{ Service may authorize the employer to decrease his deposit or guaranty. 
On the other hand, when the Service considers the deposit is insuffi- 
cient, it may require that the amount be increased. The deposits 
_ made or the securities registered as guaranties may not be seized nor 
; pledged nor diverted to any other purpose while they are used to 
_ guarantee the payment of industrial-accident insurance. 
This decree is also applicable to cases pending upon the date of its 
publication. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 












































> type 
© 1,083 
Industrial-Relations Policies in the United States > pens! 

> not 
HE extent to which American industry has established industria). taine 
relations programs was the subject of a recent study by the lowe 
National Industrial Conference Board.' Its purpose was to show the disec 
prevailing practice in industrial relations, and no attempt was mad: In 
to obtain information as to the actual number of employees affect; state 
by the activities nor the type or quality of the service rendered. or b 
The study covered 2,452 establishments employing 4,562,603 IB of p 
persons and represented manufacturing, extraction and refining and 
transportation and communication, wholesale and retail trade, finance. had 
and public utilities. The number of employees in these industries in s 
represented 15.5 percent of the total number reported as gainfully had 
employed in these classes of enterprises in the 1930 Census of Occu- S 
pations and includes therefore a broad and representative cross inv! 
section of American business. Manufacturing industries alone repre- con 
sented 57.8 percent of the employees covered and 84.6 percent of the JR pla 
companies reporting on their personnel policies. The activities J for 
included in the study were grouped under six main headings—i.e, J dis 
collective bargaining, economic security, employee self-improvement, J suf 
employee physical welfare, employee privileges, and employment by 
technique. pa 
. Collective Bargaining up 
AccorpINnG to the report of the National Industrial Conference fo 
Board employee-representation plans were in operation in 1935 in 751 16 
or 30.6 percent of all companies reporting, as contrasted with only 5 th 
percent in 1927. Trade-union agreements were reported by 287 to 
companies, or 11.7 percent of the total number covered. The study J ?" 





showed that relatively few collective-bargaining plans had been dis- 
continued; 40 employee-representation plans or 5.3 percent of those 
still in force had been given up and 12 or 4.2 percent of the existing 





























trade-union agreements had been abandoned. tI 
ir 
Economic Security 4 
THE activities in the field of economic security were divided into 0 
those intended to provide protection against loss of income from i 
death, disability, or unemployment; those enabling a worker to earn ¢ 
V 

1 National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. What Employers are Doing for Employees. New York, 
247 Park Avenue, 1936. H 
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more than his standard wage or salary; and those promoting habits 
of thrift. Dismissal compensation was paid by 317 of the companies, 


~ and 39 guaranteed employment; 753 companies provided health and 
* accident insurance, 1,440 life insurance, and 60 did not specify the 
"type of insurance provided. Loans to employees were made by 
; 1,083 firms, 692 had mutual-benefit associations, 253 had formal 


pension plans, 580 had informal plans, and in 64 cases the type was 


‘not specified. Two hundred and sixty-six establishments main- 


tained a relief fund and in 370 the policy of sharing work was fol- 
lowed. Relatively few plans in this group were found to have been 
discontinued. 

Incentive wage-payment methods were widely used, the report 
states. ‘Thus piece work was in force in 1,144 firms and premium 
or bonus systems in 683. Special bonuses for attendance, quality 
of product, or service were paid in numerous instances. One hundred 
and sixteen companies had a profit-sharing system but 56 such plans 


' had been discontinued. The greatest decline, however, was found 


in suggestion systems, as, while 566 such systems were in force, 159 
had been given up. 
Savings plans appeared to be most popular in the thrift and 


investment group of activities. Three hundred and eighty-seven 


companies, or 15.8 percent of the total number reporting, had such 


' plans, according to the N. I. C. B. survey. Credit unions were in 
_ force in 278 instances and only 13 plans were reported to have been 


discontinued. As a result of the depression home ownership has 


| suffered a set-back and building and loan associations were reported 


by only 96 companies and other home-purchase plans by 88 com- 
panies. Eighteen building and loan associations had been given 
up, as had also 41 home-purchase plans. The greatest decline was 
found in stock-purchase plans; 209 had been abandoned and only 
166 were in force. Of the latter group it was considered probable 
that many of the companies were no longer offering stock for sale 
to employees, but since payments were still being made on eartier 
purchases the plans were regarded as still being in effect. 


Employee Improvement 


TRAINING programs were recorded by 848 companies reporting to 
the N. I. C. B. Apprentice training was the most common, but 
in numerous instances training was provided for special groups, 
such as executives, foremen, and disabled employees. A director 
of training was employed by 90 firms. Other educational features 
included continuation schools maintained by 84 companies and edu- 
cational courses for employees through cooperative arrangements - 
with outside organizations provided for by 260 companies. Libraries 
and reading rooms were also provided in numerous instances. 
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Physical Welfare and Working Conditions 
comp 


repor 





Tue promotion of safety and health in industry has made gy, 







progress in the past 20 years. Medical service of some kind y,, i) A” 
provided by 1,598 companies employing more than 93 percent of th, JB they 
total employees. The services included dispensaries or hospita JB stud! 





in 1,154 establishments and organized first aid in 1,330, while gg JR) proc 














employed a plant nurse and 722 had either a full-time or part-tiny JR class 
physician or both. Physical examinations were given to new ep. 
ployees by nearly half the companies and 471 provided period D 
examinations for the purpose of enabling employees to detect an) mf i 
arrest incipient physical ailments. A few provided special servic : lov 
such as dental and optical clinics. : rt 
Organized accident-prevention work was reported by 1,429 con. leng 
panies or 58.3 percent of those covered by the study, while safety hav 
committees were functioning in 1,199 of the companies. The pro. J va 
portion of companies having organized safety work was much higher 3 anat 
among the large enterprises than the small ones. Safety contest B had 
were part of the safety programs of 474 companies. ‘ ing 
Provisions for improvement of working conditions included lunch. pril 
eon facilities, furnished by 934 companies, and automobile parking rest 
space, cooperative buying and discount on company products, and : of t 
the various sanitary conveniences such as dressing rooms, lockers, JB of | 
and shower baths. Recreational programs are sponsored in many WB ¢he 
instances and athletic programs were in force in nearly half of the FR oo, 





companies, although many such programs were discontinued during 
the depression. Vacations with pay were given to clerical worker 
by about 80 percent of the reporting firms, and 439, or 17.9 percent, 
gave paid vacations to wage earners. Clerical workers were paid for 
holidays by over 75 percent of the establishments and wage earners 
by 12 percent. 

Nearly one-third of the companies had a regular personnel depart- 
ment; employment records were maintained by more than half o! 
the companies, and labor turn-over records by 936 companies. [m- 
ployment was centralized in 1,011 firms, transfer in 759, and discharge 
in 739. Also, 510 companies had adopted a definite lay-off procedure 
in order to eliminate favoritism and promote fairness to both em- 
ployees and the company. 

The National Industrial Conference Board found that the depres- 
sion and the N. R. A. together had had a considerable effect upon 
the extension of the 5-day week. Although 5 years ago it was 
exceptional, the present study revealed that 1,404, or 57.3 percent, 
of the companies had a 5-day week for wage earners and 1,|!') 
companies for the clerical workers. Only about 1 percent of thi 
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yanies, according to the National Industrial Conference Board 
te that had adopted the shorter week had given it up. 
ae the companies covered by the study, 434 reported that 
: tee had made or were making job analysis studies, and 323 reported 
; studies of job specifications, while there was systematic promotion 
: procedure in 315, 363 had systems for rating, and 345 reported salary 
‘classification. 


Trends, 1927 to 1935 


Data obtained in connection with a study of the economic status 


of wage earners in 1927 concerning the prevalence of certain em- 
" ployer-employee activities indicate certain trends when compared 
with the findings of the present study. Thus it would appear that 
length of service and attendance bonuses and stock-purchase plans 
have lost favor, while, on the other hand, quality-bonus plans appear 
DP to have gained in popularity. Group insurance, mutual-benefit 
" associations, health and accident insurance, and pension plans all 
- had made substantial gains. The report states that, notwithstand- 
: ing the need for retrenchment during the depression, in general the 
: principal personnel activities have been retained or have been 
resumed as economic conditions have improved. Although much 
" of the pioneering work in this field started in the northeastern section 
of the United States, the study shows a relatively greater growth of 
- these activities in recent years in the newer industrial sections of the 


" country. 
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Trend of Strikes ! 


RELIMINARY information shows 195 new strikes in May 193, 
This is a substantial increase over the preceding months of 193% 
and an increase of 12 percent over May 1935. The number of work. 
ers involved in strikes during the month, however, although greatey 
than in April was smaller than the number in March and approxi. 
mately one-third less than in May a year ago when the genera’ Pacific 
Coast lumber strike was in progress. 
An analysis of May 1936 strikes, based on detailed and _ verifie 
information, will appear in the September issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 


Trend of Strikes, 


anua 








Workers involved in 


Month 





Prior to 
| month 
| 


Number of strikes 


Beginning— 


In 
month 





January -. 
February __-_- 
March..-- 
April._._- 
ee ee 
June_---- 


August - _- 
September 
October __. 
November 
December _ __. 


128 





132 
168 
165 
195 





In 

| progress 

| during 
month 


| 
| 
| 


229 
223 
275 
283 
323 





| 
Ended 


in 
| Month 


130 
130 
163 
161 
177 
186 
179 
228 
169 
200 
154 
126 


138 
116 
157 
155 
180 





| In 
| effect 


latendof 


| month 


| 
| 
| 


83 
102 
114 
133 
130 
133 
138 
149 
142 
132 
120 

84 


91 
107 
118 
128 
143 





strikes 





Beginning 
in month 


64, 238 
53, 089 
67, 857 
102, 491 
48, 917 
70, 046 
74, 313 
453, 820 
48, 223 
38, 279 
14, 746 


30, 627 
61, 931 
74, 475 


63, 000 | 








Se Eee 


In progress 


during 
month 


96, 533 
98, 457 
124, 174 | 
151, 163 | 

129, 784 
141, 829 | 
150, 835 | 
514, 427 | 
133, 742 | 
100, 732 | 
61, 782 | 


| 

| 
57, 374 
88, 048 
121, 024 | 
83, 000 
103, 000 | 





1 Strikes ediving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table, nor in 
) Notices or ‘‘leads’’ regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from 
r papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. 


the tables in the fol 
670 daily papers, labo 


wing article. 


720, 778 
Sf, 48 
GAB, ON 
, 178, 851 
, 697, M8 
311, 278 
297, 73 
, 191, 668 
027, 04 
562, WS 
, 003, 852 
660, 9) 


et et A ee ee et et 


632, 054 
728, 705 
1, 331,08 
833, 00 
1, 024, OM 


Schedules 


are sent to representatives of all parties in the disputes in order to get detailed and first-hand information 


Since schedu 
absolutely final. 


These corrections will be included in subsequent reports. 


? Preliminary. 





1 The term “‘strike”’ is here used in the generic sense to include all stoppages of work due to labor dispute 


whether initiated by the employers (lock-outs) or by the workers. 
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for all strikes during the last 2 months have not yet been returned, these figures are give! 
as preliminary. Data for previous months are essentially accurate, although they cannot be considere! 
Occasionally later information is received which might slightly alter these figures 
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Analysis of Strikes in March 1936 


HERE were 275 strikes in progress during March 1936, involv- 
ing 121,000 workers and resulting in 1,331,000 man-days of idle- 
ness during the month. Of the 275 strikes in progress during the 
ionth, 168 began in March and 107 began in prior months but 
ontinued into March. 
The industry groups affected by the greatest number of new strikes 


y 1935 juring the month were textiles with 46; transportation, 14; building 
f 193, [wand construction, 14; relief work and W. P. A. projects, 13; lumber 
“work. fetand allied products, 12; trade, 10; and domestic and personal service, 
rreater 10. There were more man-days of idleness in the domestic- and 
proxi. Eepersonal-service industries than in any other group, due principally 
Pacify Eto the strike of elevator operators and building-service employees in 


New York City. 


erified i Table 1.—Strikes in March 1936, by r smomnes 
onthly 4 ————————— ——— =--——— --—— —— = 





Beginning in In progress 
March _during March | Man- 
| days 
Industry pe j idie 


; 
/Num-| Workers |Num-| Workers | + pee 4 
ber |involved| ber | involved] . 

- 


| 


All industries i Lee 168 | 4, 475 | 275 | 121,004 1,331, Oss 








™ durit Iron and steel and their products, not including a ma- 
menth- 5 1, 339 10, 537 
Blast furnaces, steel ver and os mills 2 817 4, 279 
Hardware_. ~ 1 31 403 
Wirework__ Ldienthaswhamearedion ] 4, 400 
a 1 1, 455 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment. ied 7 8, 649 
Agricultural implements. _- eaal 1 1, 162 
a Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 1 14 
620, 778 Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels 1 4, 245 
S36, 498 Foundry and machine-shop seeumen 3 1, 828 
; 906, Ol Radios and phonographs_. 1 1, 400 
1, 178, Sil Transportation equipment. 5 54, 968 
1, 697, S48 Automobiles, bodies and parts..._._._______- g 17, 318 
I, 311, 278 Shipbuilding 3 37, 650 
lL, 297, 73 ' Nonferrous metals and their products__- 4 3,113 
1, 191, 663 ‘ Silverware and plated ware 1 1, 540 
3, 027, 04 Stamped and enameled ware 1 147 
1, 562, Ws Other........- 2 1, 426 
1, 003, 852 Lumber and allied products __ 18 52, 262 
660), 91 Furniture s 7, 276 
Millwork and planing_____. 4 2, 500 
Sawmills and logging camps - 4 31, 204 
632, 05: Other_...._. 2 11, 282 
, 7a , ae clay, and ilass products. 3 5, = 
’ a) 
833, OO ; 3 ono 
1, 024, 00 Cela 1 1, 368 
Tess and their products __ s6 253, 239 
abries: 
le, nor in Carpets and rugs 2 1, 700 
eau from Cotton goods _- 5 62, 654 
ichedules Dyeing and finishing textiles 2 324 
rmation Silk and rayon goods 20 49, 572 
are given Woolen and worsted nem. 1 6, 084 
ynsidered Other ; 4 4, 003 
» figures 


9, 523 
72, 041 
10, 501 
31, 350 

3, 932 

1, 555 

6, 669 

4,175 

300 

2, 194 
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Table 1.—Strikes in March 1936, by Industry—Continued 























Beginning in In progress 
March during March Map. 
Gays 
Industry a 
Num-} Workers | Num-| Workers uring 
ber |involved| ber |involved March 
Food and kindred products... ss ae See yee = s 1, 196 10 1,404 4 
NE EA SE Ge ee Re Pee 4 384 5 392 2 BR 
Canning and preserving _- ie he Ad SO OER, Pago, ME! US 1 200 1. fon 
Slaughtering and meat exanice i 4 812 4 812 9, 934 
Paper and eal ve tw aie 4 Tas FE es aed 7 518) il 601 6, 259 
Ss TY 2 200 2 200 2 53) 
Paper an pulp ‘+. ee) Se! 1 125 l 125 79 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job- Y pire 131 4 172} 24m 
Newspapers and periodicals l 17 2 38 rf 
pts Le LORS Si SS l 45 2 66 If 
Chemicals and allied products_____. cone sennins 1 750 (16, 549 
_ ea eS aia ; od 1 750 16, 500 
Rubber products ELSES ELE ELE AE Ce ae 4 1, 122 5 | 15,122 | 215, 
Rubber tires and inner tubes ! 35 2 14,035 | 210, 44 
Other rubber goods ______- 3 1, 087 3 1, 087 4, 96] 
Miscellaneous manufacturing _._..____. i = 36 4) 1341) 26,9 
Furriers and fur factories_.____- = ; l 1, 250 26, 28) 
See ¥ | 2 | 36 3 91 | "7 
Extraction of minerals___....__. 5 | 5,321 10 | 11,882 83, 83g 
Coal mining, anthracite._.._.__- 1 | 61 I 61 05 
Coal mining, bituminous _- 4) , 260 7 10, 621 61, 734 
Metalliferous mining -- 1 500 13, 000 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining | l 700 %, 80K) 
Transportation and commmuntantion.. | i 2, 823 21 3, 284 20, 169 
Water transportation__.._____- y 2, 141 14 2, 441 14, 708 
Motor-truck transportation. ____- 2 £75 3 625 2. 10 
Motor-bus transportation._____- l 12 l 12 ti 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous___-__- | 2 95 3 206 , 0) 
et ps ntenetanbscnekcoccu-ascmexs 10 1, 539 16 1, 936 19, 366 
LL ERS Ta Ee ae 3 428 5 538 | 3,917 
Retail ___- Ae ae 7 1, 111 11 1, 398 15, 449 
Domestic and ‘personal service ___. a ee 10 | 39,629 14 | 40,916 | 420,70 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses. 3 42 4 52 440 
Laundries ee SARI Re Rg a eee 1 51 4 1, 328 6, 362 
Dyeing , cleaning, and pressing ------__-..... l 3, 000 l 3, 000 24, 000 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to 
REE SIS SE ili 4 | 36,522 4 | 36,522 389, Si 
ee ME) ee 1 14 l 14 
ridin ee mele. 1 68 1 68 w 
i nicthehoneceegessc= o« Rectiea 1 68 1 68 | 
Bullding and construction... -___- tele ‘ tte 14 1, 922 22 2,621 38, HY 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A________- 6 412 ll 942 13, 816 
All other coristruction (bridges, docks, etc., and P. W. A. 
buildings) -______- > tie I OE ‘ ) 1, 510 11 1,679 | 24,718 
Relief workandW.P.A. 13 8, 909 14 9, 139 71, 211 
Other nonmanufacturing industries... === 2 52 8 181 2,497 




















As shown in table 2, the States experiencing the greatest number o! 
new strikes during March were Pennsylvania with 37, New York 
with 32, California with 13, New Jersey with 11, and Ohio with 10. 
The greatest number of workers involved in strikes during the month 
and the greatest number of man-days of idleness were in New York 
where the elevator operators and building-service employees were 01 
strike. Next in order was Ohio, where 14,000 employees of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. were involved in a strike which began 
in February.’ 





1 For an account of the 2 strikes above mentioned, see Monthly Labor Review for June 1936 (p. 155% 
and May 1936 (p. 1288), respectively. 
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Table 2.—Strikes in March 1936, by States 








Beginning in 
March 





In progress during 
March 





Number 


Workers 
involved 


Number 


Workers 
involved 


Man- 
| days idle 
during 
March 





, PeReR san ceneer nr et eee eee aenesee 


ere 

pnnectl 

istrict of re olumbia 
por gia... 

eS 


assachusetts 
ichigan....------- 
innesota..-.-------- 
issouri......<+-- 
ontana . ‘ 
ew Hampshire. . 
ew Jersey - 
ew Mexico 
ew York.------- 
orth Carolina. 
forth Dakota. 
hio 
regon _ __.- 
ennsylvania. 
hode Island 
outh Carolina 
ennessee - - 
exas__. 
vermont... -- - 
Virginia -..---- 
jashington pins 





74, 475 


121, 024 


1, 331, 088 














350 
1, 167 
265 
34 
88 
4, 009 
1, 296 
135 





674 





— — 
aftnwuon 





-_ * 


2, 465 
3, 380 


35 
50 





2, 988 


60, 758 
49, 729 
11, 161 
§21 
584 
30, 597 
6, 783 
270 
40, 068 
6, 022 
45, 605 
645 
24, 726 
12, 988 
3, 304 
1,475 
19, 504 
13, 000 
452, 405 
3, 780 
732 
294, 625 
5, 208 
126, 899 

















The average number of workers involved in the 168 strikes beginning 


March was 443. 


More than half of the strikes involved fewer 


han 100 workers each. The only strike beginning in March which 
volved more than 10,000 workers was the building-service strike 
n New York City, referred to above. 
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Table 3.—Strikes Beginning in March 1936, Classified by Number of Worker, In 


Involved dus 
| Number of strikes in which the number if Worker nde 
involved was ; 
| han 
Industrial group | Total 100 | 500 1,000 |) 5.000 r 
| 6 and | 20 and| and and | and ind 10) (vy pp 


| unde 
| under | under | under | under | under | under 











20 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,009 1p! 

—_____—_— |\— }-——] ~-—| -—-|-—— cott 
All industries. ee 168} 30 | 61| 60 8 8 Os 

Manufacturing ht ee + 2) t 
Iron and steel and their products, not in- | Wali 

cluding machinery. sides 4 | 1 | 2 | ] d 
Machinery - shen Pon l 2 | i p 
Transportation equipment vas 3 l 2 ‘ 
Nonferrous metals and their products 2 1 | 1 : ct 
Lumber and allied products_ ___- 12 3 4 4 | l 
Stone, clay, and glass products... l ‘ l 
Textiles and their products____ 46 5 22 19 
Leather and its manufactures 7 l 2 3 1 
Sarita ¢ pee pian neg | 8 l 2 | 4 ] 
Paper and printing _-___- ‘ 7 2 2 | 3 
Rubber products - —___. { 2 | 1 1 
Miscellaneous manufactures 2 1 | l 
Nonmanufacturing 

Extraction of minerals 5 1 2 2 
Transportation and communication 14 2 6 4 ] l 
ys Eee | ee 10 4 2 3 l 
Domestic and personal service. .__-___- 10 3 3 2 l 
Professional service. ............- : l l 
Building and construction. 14 5 5 3 l 
Relief work and W. P. A___. 13 ] 4 | 4 l 3 
Other nonmanufacturing industries. 2 l l 





AL! it 


Of the 168 strikes which began in March, 48.8 percent were called JE jr 
over union-organization matters, while in 35.7 percent the major Byun 
issues involved were wages and hours. The disputes over organiza- Bra 
tion were small on the average, however, including only 18.5 percent tun 


Lun 
of the total number of workers involved, while the wage and hou J vex 


Fe as SN | 


Stor 























° ° eo . » Lea 
disputes included 64.2 percent of the workers. This information is QB fo 
: - . . ‘ ° » Pap 
taken from table 4 in which the 168 strikes beginning in Marchi are By ru 
. ° : ° ° » Mis 
classified according to the major issues involved. i 
Table elise Issues Involved in Strikes ne in March 1936 « ~ 
ee —_——_—— = —— . Tre 
Strikes Workers involved _ 
aie A ee » TK 
Major issue —— Bu 
Number | Percent of | | Number Per a Re 
total ital Ot 
bbe Ser ae -|————_|—— pets : 
an peas Lk. his. A se vee 168 | 100. 0 74, 475 10 
eee et Sissi dds. Sse ks oa OT TR 35.7 | 47, 787 | fit. 2 
Wage increase. ___- ihe icine wake 29 17.3 43, 435 o8.4 
Wage decrease...__..__....----- Pi dD. 13 7.7 2, 210 3.) 
Wage increase, hour decrease _ - eae oS 12 7.1 1, 267 | W 
Wage decrease, hour increase. --_................-. 3 1.8 457 | _ 
nen sth heh shaadi ssecccesnndates 3 1.8 388 | i G 
Ih 3s, J. dosh d bh bees hedienwsbiashaches 82 48.8 13, 811 | 1s $ 
Recognition. -___. a 10 6.0 1, 002 Lo SE 
Recognition and wages._..............._....-_...- 18 10.7 3, 368 1 
Recognition and hours- EM rom 1 .6 20 | (*) Se 
Recognition, wages, and hours. ............ — 27 16.0 6, 463 | sae | 
Se a aie actin ey epee. 14 8.3 1, 666 oe ) 
Violation of agreement --............ dudwewowes 2 1,2 151 | S- 
| ET intima 10 6.0 1, 141 | A v 
Miscellaneous. ------------ a TT eared af ae 26 15. 5 12, po Vi 
Sympathy - - __--- eh) ae 2 1,2 a 
Different unions competing for control. _....------ 1 .6 3, 500 | Ht 
ei Ripe a” er ans dtd 3 1.8 530 | V 
ERS. A EE | 20 | 1.9/ 8, of 














' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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In table 5 the 157 strikes which ended in March are classified by 
dustry groups and duration. Nearly 40 percent of the strikes 


nded in less than a week after they began and 60 percent lasted less 


han one-half month. The average duration of the 157 strikes was 
pproximately 20 calendar days. The three strikes which had been 


7, progress for 3 months or more were (1) a strike against the Saxon 
Weotton) Mills at Spartanburg, S. C., which began in July 1935; 


2) a strike against the California Packing Co. at Terminal Island, 
alif., which began in October 1935; and (3) a strike against a number 
of pottery manufacturing companies in Ohio, which also began in 
ctober 1935. 


Table 5.—-Duration of Strikes Ending in March 1936 


Number of strikes with duration of— 


1 week 14 
Industrial group Tots tec | and |month, land | 2and 
ero and less less 
less | than 2 | than 3 
than 1 | months) months 
month! month 


3 
months 
or more 


30 2: 


Manufacturing 


‘iron and steel and their products, not including | 


machinery 
ment. 


Nonferrous metals and their products. _ 


- e 
wm CO Cot 


Leather and its manufactures 
Food and kindred Pree 


~ s 


5 & 
~vU 


Miscellaneous manufactures 


Nonmanufacturing 


Transportation and communication 


Domestic and personal service. 

Professional service_._._____- , 

Building and construction _. 

Relief work and W. P. A = 
Other nonmanufacturing industries. ___- 

















Approximately 70 percent of the workers involved in the strikes 
which ended in March obtained settlements with the assistance of 


»Government conciliators or labor boards, and 15 percent obtained 


settlements through direct negotiations between their union repre- 
sentatives and the employers. Eleven strikes were settled directly 
by the employers and unorganized workers, and four were settled 
with the assistance of private conciliators or arbitrators. 

As shown in table 6, there were 22 strikes which were terminated 
without any formal settlements. The workers involved in these 
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strikes simply dropped their demands and returned to work Withoy 
settlements, or they lost their jobs when the employers perm anently 
discontinued operations or hired new workers to take the places of the 
strikers. 


Table 6.— Methods of meereating Settlements of Strikes whtianm dha in March 193¢ 





























Strikes Workers involveq 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by 
r Percent of r Percent of 
Number total Number total 
i et lets bs ab rile 157 100. 0 ~ 90, 976 100 ¢ 
Employers and workers directly......... ll 7.0 1, 160 3 
Employers and representatives of organized w orkers | 
AE ST Re ae 69 44.0 13, 846 

Government conciliators or labor boards an 47 30. 0 64, 453 4 
Private conciliators or arbitrators... ______- a 4 2.5 318 
Terminated without formal settlement. ____. _ 22 14.0 11, 098 129 
Not reported. ____ . pieeiatacttasinds 4 2.5 101 ; 














The results of the 157 strikes which ended in March are indicated iy 
tables 7 and 8. The workers in approximately half of the strikes 
obtained substantially what they set out to gain. The workers in 
24.8 percent of the strikes, including over half of the total number of 
workers, obtained partial gains or compromises as a result of their 
strike action, and the workers in 22.3 percent of the strikes gained very 
little, if anything. 

The information in table 8, which shows the relation between the 
results and the major issues involved, indicates that the workers met 
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with a greater degree of success in the strikes over union organization #8 disp 
matters than in those over wages and hours. They won 56 percent of fjthese ¢ 
the disputes over organization matters and 52 percent of the disputes {M2 were 
over wages and hours; they lost 18 percent of the organization disputes Hi wer 
and 27 percent of the wage and hour disputes; they compromised 26 MMtion of 
percent of the first group and 21 percent of the latter. the na’ 
not ha 
Table 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in March 1936 eonce©r 
Strikes Workers involved ettlen 
worker 
Result | 
P t of | Percent of 
Number | Pereent t | wwumber | Pe 
= 
| 

EE ee Se re a wee a 157 100. 0 90, 976 | 100.0 

Substantial gains to workers.....................-...-. 78 49.8 27,919 30.8 

Partial gains or compromises - --_-___.__--- pacino ainfamsn 39 24.8 46, 864 | 51.9 

Little or no gains to workers...._....._....--..-----... 35 22.3 11, 022 12.1 

Jurisdictional or rival union settlements... _.._...-..-- 1 2.5 3, 771 4.1 

RE AE ETT TIS TT ] .6 1, 400 1.9 
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able 8. —Results of Strikes Ending in March 1936, in Relation to Major Issues 
Involved 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in May 


1936 


URING May 1936, the Secretary of Labor, through the Con- 

ciliation Service, exercised her good offices in connection with 
3 disputes, which affected a known total of 61,064 employees. Of 
these disputes, 50 were adjusted, 3 were referred to other agencies, 
were settled by the parties at interest, 4 could not be adjusted, and 
were still pending. The table following shows the name and loca- 
tion of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lock-out, or controversy 
lot having reached the strike or lock-out stage), the craft or trade 
concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of 
ettlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
workers directly and indirectly involved, 
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LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments 
April 1936 


HE hiring rate at manufacturing establishments in April ey. 

ceeded that of any other month since October 1935, according ty 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey of labor turn-oye; 
The lay-off rate in April was lower than in the corresponding month) of 
last year, but slightly higher than in March 1936. 


All Manufacturing 


THE turn-over rates represent the number of changes per 100 en. 
ployees on the pay rolls during the month. These data are compiled 
from reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from more 
than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments in 144 indus- 
tries. Nearly 2,200,000 workers were employed by the firms report- 
ing to the Bureau in April. 

The quit rate increased from 0.86 in March to 1.16 in April. This 
rise was partially the result of labor disputes in some industries. 
The discharge rate in April was slightly higher than in the preceding 
month or in the corresponding month of last year. The lay-off rate 
of 1.92 was higher than in March but showed a sharp decline com- 
pared with April 1935. Total separations of all kinds were 3.29 per 
100 persons on the pay roll, compared with 2.88 in March. A sharp 
rise was indicated in the accession rate compared with the preceding 
month and the corresponding month in 1935. 


Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Representa- 
tive Factories in 144 Industries 








No- | De- 





Class of rate and | Jan- | Feb- : . Aug- | °®P- | Oeto-| A ver: 
March|! April | May | June | July tem- vem-|cem- ~) 
year uary | ruary ust | ber ber ber | ber |“ 
Quit rate: 
7 0.71 | 0.68 if 84% 5° a ee See FS ae ee -. 3 ahem 
Sao st won .73 .75 . 93 | 1.21 | 0.83 | 0.90 | 0.86 | 1.05 | 0.89 | 0.77 | 0.69 | 0.86 
Discharge rate: 
is incchinines abel . 20 my .19 (RE ae Ree Lee gas FREE SE mer: <peteeees 
at a .18 .17 . 20 17 20 20 .21 19 21 20 18 19 
Lay-off rate: ! 
1966_.........] 2.66 | 2.21 i“ 25 | ae eee Cope 2 eee See ey Pee 
1935__.....---] 2.10 | 1.88 | 2.32 | 2.60 | 3.00 | 3.46 | 2.57 | 2.70 | 1.95 | 2.08 | 2.58 | 2.89 | 2.5] 
Total separation 
rate: 
ae 3.57 | 3.06 OF SES Brae: ee ee ee ee a ee 
1935__........| 3.04 | 2.79 | 3.24] 3.73 | 4.38 | 4.49 | 3.67 | 3.77 | 3.19 | 3.13 | 3.55 | 3.76 | 3.50 
Accession rate: 
eee FoR: . ga 3 me eee Le Sale Wee Se See ee 
1935 _ - .---| 6.33 | 4.23 | 3.79 | 3.63 | 3.01 | 3.18 | 4.17 | 4.60 | 4.95 | 5.23 | 3.63 | 3.30, 41) 









































| Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
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| LABOR TURN-OVER RATES inMANUFACTURING 
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Thirteen Industries abor 


In avpiTron to the information for manufacturing as a whole, ¢,. 





tails of labor turn-over are available for 13 separate manufacturin, H] 
industries. For these industries, the Bureau’s sample covers firms in 
accounting for at least 25 percent of the total number of wage earney WP yictics 
employed. vorker 

In 9 of the 13 industries for which separate rates are shown, thy eprest 


accession rate exceeded the total separation rate. The highest qui; RG, the 
rate (2.04) was indicated in the sawmill industry, the lowest (0.67) jy A ec 
boot and shoe manufacturing. Sawmills registered the highest dis. Fynanuf 
charge rate, men’s clothing the lowest. The highest lay-off and tota [Rn 193 
separation rates occurred in the men’s clothing industry, the lowest iy [jn the 
iron and steel. The highest accession rate (13.13) was shown in brick [Bjndust 
























































manufacturing, and the lowest (1.11) in the boot and shoe industry, 91935, : 
Table 2. eTrpeenear 4 Turn- Over Rates (per | 100 > Seapine 3 in Specified Industries Acces 
— ee a AS CNS highel 
—— ae | April Iasi *h} April | April "Mareh| April April | March Apr it 
pean  enpen | 1936 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1986 | 19865 ue | 1936 | 1: furn! 
4. i tried eftate Seah wei 56.91 
| Automobiles and | with 
, = “on Automobile parts | Boots and shoe 
| hal - Tal 
| | a 
Quit- : | eee 8 | 1.40) 0.92) 1.96] 166) 1.40 | 1.33] 067] 068) 0% diseh: 
Discharge _- Bs 2 188 wea ie Re . ae” i furnit 
Lay-off_____. | 4.22) 177] 1.95) 196) 281) 5.56) 201) 178) 21; 
Total separation -...-| 287] 287| 4.28| 3.94] 460| 7.20] 284] 264 
Accession _ - - _- 5. 81 4.98 | 5.54/|) 6.64) 5.87) 3.32] Ll 1. 85 
| Table 
Bricks Cigars and cigarettes |Cotton manufacturi: 
| Dad ix? of | - i 
Oot. «2 is. ’ | 111] 0.84) 11.42 1. 40 0. 93 1.17 1.39 | 1.16 1? 2 
Discharge ‘ . 27 20; .05 . 26 . 25 .14 ae 30 " 
Lay-off__. - ' _.-.-.-| 217] 293] 5.87] .82] 145] 271) 211] 2.29 
Total separation be waned 3.55 | 3.97 | 17.34) 2.48) 2.63 | 402) 3.82 | 3.75 
Accession - aie __........-| 13.13 | 13.00} 992] 3.29] 3.09| 257| 3.79] 2.97 
| 
F = = yooh Furniture Iron and stee! — 
———— | —-—-— Under 
Get. c 4....... -.eeee-------| L17] 107] 078} 093] 0.81] 060] 0.79) 075) 08 ree 
Discharge_ Littl ~ieeten : . 29 . 29 . 30 . 25 .17 a . 08 .10 ( 7.5 ane 
les as0¢-ncrnas-aapooniee | 1.25| 1.32] 274] 3.09] 3.16] 3.82] .44| .68) 12 10 and 
Total Eee SES 2.71 2. 68 3. 82 4. 27 4.14 4.61 1.31 1. 53 1, 95 15 and 
Accession -- - ..-_---- - 5. 85 5.17 4.70 | 3.72) 3.45 | 3.08 5. 43 2. 51 1.2 ” and 
' 25 and 
Men’s clothing Petroleum refining Sawmills fom 
EE 6 ee SS ORS 0. 80 0. 90 0. 69 0. 60 0. 38 2. 04 1. 57 2. 39 
Discharge _- ee \ NAAN. . 04 . 07 .18 .09 . 08 ll . 34 31 sonia 
Lay-off__ eee, SEE 1. 86 3. 44 1.92 1.90 1.29 | 3.22) 3.06 3, 89 Ty 
Total separation. + ae cee soaeleee ane 8.62) 2.73; 452] 270) 2.58) 178 | 5.60) 4.94 6.54 .. 
Accession - ncinco neo coe ioens 1.94) 245] 3.26) 412] 3.48) 214] 8.90/| 9.86) 100 in the 
Slaughtering and meat 
packing 
CO Tle ER RA AA: See oot ee eS a... 
Leemmeree......... 0) 5.5.5... Jingu . 23 .21 4 2) ° 2." ee es 2. ee 
EE NSS: SA 5. 57 5. 95 se Se eee ee —— 
Total separation Sree Be .  tol etelhecaeel teenie Rnallinadeiies ot = hell 
EE ee ee a eee eee eee eee eee 
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abor Turn-Over in Furniture Manufacturing, 1934 
and 1935 


HE 174 identical establishments in the furniture-manufacturing 

industry reporting labor turn-over to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
istics for the years 1934 and 1935 employed an average of 27,736 
vorkers in 1934 and 31,610 in 1935. These employment figures 
represent approximately 20 percent of the total number of workers 
in the industry.’ 

A comparison of the annual labor turn-over rates in the furniture- 
manufacturing industry with the annual rates for all manufacturing 
in 1934 and 1935 indicates that in both years the rates were higher 
in the furniture industry than in all manufacturing. In the furniture 
industry the total separation rates were 60.43 in 1934 and 45.20 in 
1935, as against 49.17 in 1934 and 42.74 in 1935 in all manufacturing. 
Accession rates in 1934 and 1935 in the furniture industry were also 
higher than in all manufacturing. The accession rate in 1934 in the 


furniture industry was 58.69 and in all manufacturing the rate was 


56.91; in 1935 the rate in the furniture industry was 57.28 compared 
with a rate of 50.05 in all manufacturing. 
Table 1 shows the number of firms, number of employees, quits, 


discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and accessions in 174 identical 


furniture plants, by rate groups, for the years 1934 and 1935. 


Table 1.—Changes in Personnel in 174 Identical Firms in Furniture Manufactur- 
ing, 1934 and 1935, by Rate Groups 





| 
Number of | Number of Number of 
firms employees quits 





1034 | | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 1935 


| 

yo eee <n 70 8, 861 9, 270 62 | 5A 
2.5 and under 5 percent 16 4, 591 2,713 187 | 102 
jand under 7.5 percent ' 21 5, 641 3, 794 372 232 
7.5 and under 10 percent ' 20 4, 803 4, 868 415 | 438 
10 and under 15 percent ~ 20 2, 217 7,177 271 828 
15 and under 20 percent : 9 621 1, 472 105 252 
% and under 25 percent 5 163 548 36 121 
25 and under 30 percent 4 374 821 101 227 
30 and under 35 percent 0 63 0 22 | 0 
35 percent and over , 402 947 260 771 


SPETEEent CREE se. 

















3, 026 


174 27,736 | 31,610 1, 831 | 





' This is the second article published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on labor turn-over, by size of firm, 
in the furniture industry. The first appeared in Monthly Labor Review, August 1934 (p. 400). 
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Table 1.—Changes in Personnel in 174 Identical Firms in Furniture M Nufacty, 
ing, 1934 and 1935, by Rate Groups—Continued » 






Discharges 
> — _———- ] —- = ; 
Number of | Number of Nur 

| firms 








n her of 
employees | discharges 
Rate group 






























1934 
| 

Me nder 0.5 percent_____. Paget seal 96 99 10, 565 14, 040 f 

0.5 and under 1 percent py 224 | ee 9 | 11 2, 902 2, 598 19 

1 and under 2 percent. 20 | 14 4, 542 3, 795 53 

2 and under 3 percent... = ist 15 | 12 3, 023 2, 396 76 

3 and under 4 percent... =. 11 | 13 1, 447 2, 745 48 
4 and under 5 percent..........._______ 3 | 2 544 571 24 ~ 
5 and under 7 percent... eae Gate 6 | ‘ 2, 741 3, 092 167 ti 
7and under9 percent... sss—s— | 2 | h 315 1, 023 23 - 
9 and under 11 percent ’ 1 | 2 109 246 1] 
11 percent and over____- Pere ere 11 | 8 1, 548 1, 104 388 ro 

ea eee Ee Te er? 610 | 815 











. F ; 
Number of | Number of Number of 
| firms | employees lay-offs 
Rate group 












































Total........ EE eS 







| 

| 1934 1935 1934 
Under 5 percent_. r pests | 29 | 27 4, 620 4, 356 47 F 
5 and under 10 percent __ fe - 9 24 1, 676 4, 632 126 
10 and under 20 percent __ adh Urey 26 | 27 4, 901 7,810 683 
20 and under 30 percent__._._._____________. 18 | 19 3, 079 2, 818 737 
30 and under 40 percent_______- ets, 17 | 22 2, 784 | 3, 942 958 
40 and under 60 percent___..._______- 19 | 17 3, 156 2, 560 1, 642 ' 
60 and under 90 percent___.....______. . 22 | 19 3, 247 2, 266 2, 362 / 
90 and under 120 percent____________- 10 | 8 1, 207 1,778 1, 212 
120 and under 150 percent___......--__._.____| 9 | 3 1,075 540 1, 385 ; 
150 percent and over................_--- 15 | s 1,991 908 | 3, 955 


174} 27,736 | 31,610} 13,107 
| 








Total separations 








| é 
Number of Number of Total 






























firms employees separations 
Rate group 
1935 1934 

a ee ee ae 24 25 2, 691 2, 643 161 
10 and under 20 percent _ ial diel linia Cho she 21 29 4, 032 5, 841 579 sa 
20 and under 30 percent.__________________- | 22 22 4,112 5, 497 1, 056 1,31 
30 and under 40 percent_________________.. : 20 26 4, 232 6, 007 1, 488 2, 0% 
40 and under 60 percent _.._..___-- watghed cal 19 19 3, 209 3, 230 1, 567 1, 515 
60 and under 90 percent.____.__._________.___| 30 24 4, 931 3, 869 3, 673 2, 
90 and under 120 percent. ____-. Rett Se 9 11 1, 216 2, 338 1, 237 2,32 
120 and under 150 percent.___._.__-..____..-- 10 9 1,001 1, 246 1, 307 1, 6 
150 and under 180 percent..._.__..__________.. 7 2 1, 418 191 2, 407 322 
180 percent and over_........______ sac ¥assnns 12 7 894 748 2, 278 1, 89 

SL «on Aaieonmiadl scope ite A 174 174 | 27,736 | 31,610] 15,753 15, (ft 























! Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
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Table 1.—Changes in Personnel in 174 Identical Firms in Furniture Manufactur- 
ing, 1934 and 1935, by Rate Groups—Continued 


Accessions 





Number of | Number of Number of 
firms employees accessions 
Rate group 








| 
1935 1934 | 1935 1934 1935 








| 
Under 5 percent- “<- -- - 991 | 696 9 15 
5 and under 10 percent - slietiateeietadeatateteteteteteiaheteaedetes ‘ ’ ) 268 131 25 
10 and under 20 percent. -......--.-.......... 2,617 2, 150 376 342 
2) and under 30 percent. --<--- oo------ y 2 2, 2 4, 600 527 1, 153 
30 and under 40 percent. “----- - -~--- 3, 3, 686 l, 307 1, 317 
40 and under 50 percent - , y 3, 3 5, 589 1, 463 2, 518 
4) and under 70 percent_ - - — , ; , 654 | 6, 790 2, 678 4, 166 
70 and under 110 percent..-.......-.--....-..| : q 2, 742 | 4, 942 2, 461 4, 231 
110 and under 150 percent........-- 24 | 3,937 | 1,352] 4,830 1, 798 
150 percent and over. - ’ 5 | , 539 | 1, 537 | 3, 181 | 3, 540 

















ee ite ccd ad | 174 | 27,736 | 31,610 | 16,963 | 19, 105 

The annual quit rate in the furniture industry increased from 7.42 in 
1934 to 8.57 in 1935. In 1934, 106 firms employing more than 13,000 
workers, and in 1935, 86 firms with nearly 12,000 employees had a 
quit rate of less than 5 percent. In the group showing a quit rate of 
over 25 percent, there were 8 firms with more than 800 employees on 
the pay roll in 1934 and 13 firms with more than 1,700 workers 
in 1935. 

Ninety-six of the 174 firms had discharge rates of less than 0.5 per- 
cent in 1934. These firms employed more than 10,000 workers. In 
1935, in the group with discharge rates of 0.5 percent or less, there 
were 99 firms employing approximately 14,000 wage earners. Twenty 
firms employing more than 4,600 workers in 1934, and 23 firms with 
nearly 5,500 on the pay rolls in 1935, had discharge rates of over 5 
percent. 

Thirty-eight firms with approximately 6,300 employees had a lay-off 
rate of less than 10 percent in 1934; in 1935, 51 firms employing 
nearly 9,000 workers were in the same rate group. On the other hand, 
24 firms employing 3,000 persons in 1934 and 11 firms with 1,448 
workers reported a lay-off rate of 120 percent and over. 

The number of firms with a quit rate of less than 5 percent decreased 
from 106 in 1934 to 86 in 1935, and the number of firms with a lay-off 
rate of less than 10 percent increased from 38 in 1934 to 51 in 1935. 
An increase in the quit rate accompanied by a lower lay-off rate 
indicates improved employment conditions. An improved labor 
market is also reflected in the accession rates. Eighteen firms with 
2,847 workers had an accession rate of less than 10 percent in 1934. 
In 1935 only 11 firms employing 964 persons were found in this group. 
The total number of accessions recorded, increased from 16,963 in | 
1934 to 19,105 in 1935. 
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Table 2 shows comparative labor turn-over rates in 174 iden; 


Ica 
establishments in the furniture industry for the years 1934 anc {93; 
by the size of establishment. 











Table 2.—Comparative Labor Turn-Over Rates, 1934 and 1935, in Furniture. 
Manufacturing Firms, by Size of Establishment , 








Firms having 


Iten Qr ea Tv a 
_ | Under 75 | 75 0r more | Under 75 | 75, 
| employees, | employees, | employees, | en 


| 1934 | 1934 | 1935 

















Quit rate_____- 6. 80 - 8.64 




















nS clk 4.79 | 
Discharge rate___- 2. 43 2. 99 1, 87 
Ce ee 57. 80 | 46. 09 44. 36 | 
Total separation rate 65. 02 | 55. 88 | 54. 87 | 
a SE Cae ia aes eae | 78. 90 | 59. 20 61.15 








Firms having less than 75 employees which maintained an average 
working force of 2,758 workers in 1934 showed 65 separations and 
79 accessions for every 100 workers on the pay roll. The larger firms. 
with an average pay roll of 24,978 workers, reported 56 separations 
and 59 accessions. 

The smaller firms showed lower quit and discharge rates than tl 
larger firms. Lay-off rates for the smaller firms, however, were higher 
As a result, the total separation rates in the smaller firms exceeded 
the rates shown by the larger firms in both years. 

Compared with 1934 the quit rate increased for both the smaller 
and larger firms in 1935, but the discharge and lay-off rates were lower 
The accession rate in the smaller firms decreased sharply in 1935; in 
the larger firms a slight increase over 1934 was indicated. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Earnings and Hours in Bar, Puddling, Sheet-Bar, Rod, 


Wire, and Sheet Mills, 1933 and 1935 ! 


HE average weekly earnings of wage earners ? in bar mills in- 
creased 180 percent between March 1933 and March 1935. In 


puddling mills the increase was 36 percent, and in sheet mills 138 
percent. As wage earners in sheet-bar, rod, and wire mills were not 


covered in 1933, similar percentages are not available for these de- 


' partments. However, in view of the changes that have taken place 


in the other rolling-mill departments, it is safe to assume that the 


- average earnings per week of employees in sheet-bar, rod, and wire 


mills increased very materially between the two periods. In March 
1935, the average weekly earnings were $20.21 in bar mills, $19.62 in 
puddling mills, $23.93 in sheet-bar mills, $22.77 in rod mills, $21.78 


in wire mills, and $26.72 in sheet mills. The higher earnings in 1935 


resulted from increased wage rates under the code as well as greater 
production. The above figures are taken from the recent survey 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the iron and steel industry, 
which included wage earners in 21 departments, as well as office 
workers, with a total of 92,626 employees of both sexes.* 

The extent of the 1933 and 1935 coverage for each of the 6 depart- 
ments treated in this article is given in table 1. In the case of sheet 
mills, the number of States included was increased from 6 in 1933 to 
10 in 1935. However, while the number of plants was decreased by 
|, the coverage of wage earners in 1935 is 5,000 greater than in 1933. 
There was very little change between the 2 years in the number of 
workers covered in bar and puddling mills. 





! Prepared by Edward K. Frazier, of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. 

? All data relating to office employees as well as female plant workers are excluded from this article. 

’ The 4 basic departments (blast furnaces, Bessemer converters, and open-hearth and electric furnaces) 
were covered in the April 1936 Monthly Labor Review (pp. 1027-1054); the first five of the rolling-mill 
departments (blooming, rail, structural, plate and billet) were included in the June 1936 Monthly Labor 
Review (pp. 1615-1638). The remaining 6 departments (strip, tin, skelp, butt-weld, lap-weld, and seam 
less tube mills), as well as office employees, together with the industry as a whole, will be treated in 
subsequent issues of this publication. 

‘ For a description of the scope and method of this survey, see April 1936 Monthly Labor Review, (pp. 
1027-1029). In order not to reveal the identity of individual plants, the data in this article are shown on a 
district basis only in bar and sheet mills. The extent of each of the geographical districts used, as well as 
their relation to the 21 code regions, will be found in footnotes 7 and 8, respectively, on pp. 1029 and 1030 
of the April 1986 Monthly Labor Review. 
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Table 1.—Coverage of 1933 and 1935 Surveys for 6 Departments of the Iron 
and Steel Industry 


y aces & —--—— ~- nn - — = 


| | | 











Num- | Num-| beret || |Num-|Num- un- 
Department and year ber of ber of | nen ] Department and year | ber of | ber of ber of 
plants) States earners || | plants) States wage 
se icy J | PA | 
Bar mills: | Sheet-bar mills, 1935_____- | s 7 
aaa 42 | 12} 5,779 || Rod mills, 1935_......___-- 15 10 
ee 41 | 12 | 5,074 || Wire mills, 1935........__-| 15 | ll 
Puddling mills: '| Sheet mills: 
SR ..ate gnbd ch apace | 8; 4 | O68 -\ peebest-auancsicd. tite b 6| an 
Gb tach ntnesaseagstact 7 4 818 || th: cutnbtes abies 13 | 10 | 13 5% 












Mills 
Average Hourly Earnings 


THE increased wage rates under the code, as well as fuller operating 
schedules, raised the average hourly earnings of workers in the bar. 
mill department from 42.5 cents in 1933 to 64.2 cents in 1935. Thes 
averages are based on the earnings and hours of employees in hand, 
semicontinuous, and continuous mills, ranging in size from 8-inch to 
18-inch. 

In 1933, approximately one-third of the workers were paid under 
35 cents per hour. In 1935, as shown by table 2, slightly less than 
6 percent fell in that class. All but 4 of the 281 employees covered 
by the latter percentage were in the Southern district, where the code 
minimum-wage rates for common labor ranged from 25 to 37 cents 
per hour.’ Those earning 35 and under 45 cents in 1933 amounted 
to 35.7 percent. That percentage decreased to 11.6 in 1935. Thus, 
in the former year 68.1 percent, or slightly over two-thirds, of the 
workers were paid less than 45 cents, whereas in the latter year the 
number having these low earnings constituted only 17.1 percent. Up 
to this point the distribution for 1935 relates in the main to Eastern 
and Southern workers, as it includes only about 6 percent of the 
employees in the Pittsburgh and Great Lakes and Middle West 
districts, as against slightly under 42 percent of those in the Easter 
and Southern districts. The 1933 percentage of 68.1 includes 80) 
percent of the Eastern and Southern workers and 63 percent of the 
Pittsburgh and Great Lakes and Middle West workers. 





p. 1030, of the April 1936 Monthly Labor Review. 





’ The minimum-wage rates established for common labor in each district are fully outlined in footnote 5, 
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Table 2,—Distribution of Wage Earners in Bar Mills According to Average 
Hourly Earnings, 1933 and 1935 











, : hourly earnings : : a4, 
Average hour!) B Number | Simple | Cumula- | Number 
of wage | percent- | tive per- 


earners age | centage earners 
| 


| 








|_| — 


oa pie : 23 
15.0 and under 20.0 cents. TT 175 
20.0 and under 22.5 cents. - “wile i$ 139 
9.5 and under 25.0 cents - pees, 139 
95.0 and under 27.5,cents_ _- ot Agu 312 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents - . ates, | ABD 166 





—_ 











37.5 and under 40.0 cents ' re 915 | 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents - - Asa 452 





SQ mK aemeaew 
WN WOAUwWOwW 


55.0 and under 60.0 cents. - 


BN 


“a 
So 


HNO RAR PUNT AROAMVANWN WS 


| WRN AUS MAOUN DNOCHDUWROH SRO 


85.0 and under 90.0 cents. _.._. 
90.0 and under 100.0 cents. 
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110.0 and under 120.0 cents 
120.0 and under 130.0 cents 
130.0 and under 140.0 cents 
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| Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


The class earning 45 and under 65 cents per hour in 1933 included 
approximately one-fourth (24.1 percent) of the wage earners. By 
1935 earnings had advanced to such an extent that the percentage 
had increased to 49.8. Thus, two-thirds of the workers in 1935 
earned under 65 cents, whereas in 1933 approximately the same 
percentage earned under 45 cents. The number receiving 65 and 
under 90 cents in 1933 constituted only 5.8 percent of the total, as 
against 22.6 percent in 1935. From these figures, as well as the 
change which took place in the proportion of workers earning 90 cents 
and over (2.0 in 1933 and 10.5 in 1935), it is evident that all classes 
of workers benefited by the upward swing in average hourly earnings. 

In 1933 three wage levels existed geographically in this department, 
the lowest with an average of 31.9 cents for Southern workers, the 
next highest, 40.4 cents for employees in the Eastern district, and 
the highest with averages of 46.6 and 47.5 cents, respectively, for 
the Great Lakes and Middle West and Pittsburgh districts. 

In 1935 only two wage levels appeared. The average hourly earn- 
ings of Eastern workers was 64.4 cents, which may be compared with 
66.9 cents in the Pittsburgh district and 68.1 cents in the Great 
Lakes and Middle West district. Since the differences in these 
average hourly earnings are not very great, the three districts may 
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be considered as having the same general level. However, S Southen 
workers in 1935 received an average of only 45.5 cents per hour , 
approximately 20 cents less than Eastern workers, and, conseq et 















the Southern district may be considered as having had a wave leva . 

distinct from that prevailing in any of the other districts. j 
It is interesting to note that the average hourly earnings in ty, ‘ 

Eastern district increased 24 cents (59.4 percent) from 1933 to 193; 

as against 13.6 cents (42.6 percent) in the Southern district, 19, 

cents (40.8 percent) in the Pittsburgh district, and 21.5 cents (49, § 

percent) in the Great Lakes and Middle West district. The eff; ? 
of these gains was to raise the averages in the Eastern and Souther, FB stocker 
» Chargel 





districts 9.9 and 2.8 cents, respectively, above the 1929 averages 9; 























































» helpel 
Ba ‘ Pa ‘ r . . ters 
54.5 and 42.7 cents. Despite the large gain in the Pittsburg Heaters 
. . ‘ . . 9 = 
trict since 1933, the 1935 average was still 1.6 cents below the 199) We ites 
° , ‘ » Roll en 
average of 68.5 cents. In the Great Lakes and Middle West dis. I ics 
. - . . » Rough 
trict, the 1935 average was the same as that reported in 1929.° B Caiche 
° " ° ; © strand 
The occupational averages ‘’ shown in table 3 reveal the extent { Hook 
° ° ° . Finish 
which the earnings of the various classes of labor have increased Trans! 
° . . ° > Hotbe 
since 1933. Among the skilled occupations * the range in gains was Sheart 
. ° o> > Shearl 
from 47 percent for electric roll engineers to 72 percent for finishers. JB jund 
ey. . ie >» Comm 
among the semiskilled occupations, from 37 percent for transfer-table b Misce 
; > Cleric 
operators to 78 percent for chargers and chargers’ helpers; and QB super 
° . st © Other 
among the unskilled occupations, from 36 percent for common J other 
laborers to 60 percent for hotbed men. The smallest percentage of & 
increase thus went to common laborers and the largest to the sei- 
skilled occupation of chargers and chargers’ helpers. 
6 The 1929 average for all districts combined was 62.5 cents, or 1.7 cents less than the 1935 averave 
64.2 cents. 2 
’ For list of occupations for which no departmental averages will be presented, see footnote 10 on p 
of the April 1936 Monthly Labor Keview. 
‘The skilled occupations are heaters, steam and electric roll engineers, rollers, roughers, catcher: 
stranders, and finishers; the semiskilled occupations are heaters’ helpers, chargers and chargers’ helpers onl 
hook-ups, shearmen, and iransfer-table operators; the unskilled occupations are stockers, drag-down: Oe 
hotbed men, shearmen’s helpers, bundlers, common laborers, and miscellaneous labor. he 
Plant clerical and supervisory employees, as well as other direct and indirect labor, have not been classe: 






as to skill. 
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Uther Table 3.—Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Bar Mills, by Occupation 













































































OUR, oy and District, 1933 and 1935 
+0 
rently PO ee a nn 
“ Total, all districts Eastern district Pittsburgh district 
C Cy! “est aera iat =e f . 
| 
1933 1935 1933 1935 1935 
nthe Yecupation . OT OaTe el eee ae bul =a z 
Oecu | 
» 1935 . Num-| “¥- |Num-| AY |Num-| AY |Num-| AY - |Num-| AV- 
; ber of ber of | Porte. |ber of | STa8e | ber of | — 
, 1 wage wage |"), | wage ei , : > 7 
earn- earn- earn- 
> (46) ers ers |@8FD-| “ors | earn- earn- 
} ings ings ings 
effect a : totes _ diners 
itherp a ee 139)|$0. $0. 324 $0. $0. 528 
, Chargers and chargers’ 
LES O) ' ff 120) . (1) . 50! T . 592 
hd diedtttadeaee 132 . 509 & 58| .747| 39) 1.047 
1 dis. Heaters’ helpers... ..-.-- .403| 163]. 356 | 632) | .46 - 686 
» 109 Drag-downs. - ene i 72| «. 356) 6 (‘) 
1924 Roll engineers, electric...| 32) . 33). - 345) “| (1) 
: Roll engineers, steam ‘ 31) . 3| . 361 12) ioe | (1) 
t dis. | a GROG TN 103) 1. 891, 29) 1.3: | 1. 32) 1.747 
Roughers.....------ 53| .536| 127| .8: | .488) 51 32| . 66 16) . 921 
Catchers. -------- des’ 35) .510 88) . | , 489) 38) r ew 17|  . 836 
. Stranders..-.--- aa . 464 209; . Ps i 393, 79| =. 70% . OAD) 78| .796 
nt to ad . 382) 100). .332| 15]. 666 .448| 32). 601 
a Finishers. ._-- 3 499) 87) . 25| .4 23] . .578| -27|-. 825 
eased Transfer-table operators. . 487) 99; . 66 @) | @) ‘ 50) . 667 
sie © Hotbed men- -.--- ; ay -348; 124) .557 67) . 335) 33). F 13) .543 
S Was Shearmen. ... .. - ‘ 172} .415| 156] .637} 34] .362) 54) . 585) | .492) 33) .692 
J Shearmen’s helpers... 392) .348| 244) .517} 23, .358| 18). | .387| 131). 553 
SHers: Bundlers...-.-.--- 99) . 361 140; . 538) (!) () () | . 39 52} .542 
Common laborers - ’ 5OL| =. 305 296; .416 68) . 327) 63) .41i oe 71) .466 
ta le ’ Miscellaneous labor ?___ - 365) . 328 355; . 463 52) . 281) 39) . 463) 406 114) . 526 
P Clerical, plant............| 186] .425) 269) 639) 20/300) 41). 565, 3) .475| 108). 682 
and ) Supervisory, plant.......| 101) .553) 129) .767 11} .523 20) . 754) 29; .629) 54| .809 
’ Other direct labor 3__..- P 612; .387| 836) .642 75). 363) 118) . 558} ‘ 
LIMON | Other indirect labor 3_____| 73} +. 432 ~ eet 7 ae 15) . 551) 
‘ | 
ge 0] : = ~— - : —-—-— = = ee 
semMl- | Great Lakes and Middle West dis- | 
; trict 
er | 
—_ Occupation | 1933 1935 | 1933 
| Oye ae | 
p. 10 | Number) Average Number) Average | Number) Average ; Number) A verage 
| of wage | hourly | of wage | hourly | of wage | hourly | of wage | hourly 
stchers | earners | earnings) earners | earnings) earners | earnings) earners | earnings 
1e] pers, A OrOR* LRRD be est weeeeeer ae aa ———|— 
downs. I cttktnanceneeac) 69 $0. 385 31 $0. 226 22) $0. 335 
) and chargers’ 
‘es 4 53 . 400 52 > ° . 485 
Classed 40) . 693 30 4 R . 817 


Heaters’ helpers. -. - _- ; 46) . 469 46 : ; . 438 
Drag-downs-_.....__-- 2 13 . 603) 15 . 66 . 283 . 408 
Roll engineers, electric. __- 12 . 445) 18 1) 
Roll engineers, steam ') 
Rollers 30) . 825 26 ‘ - 1. 127 
asides 43) . 627 36 ; é 4 . 610 
34 . 543 22 f ‘ . 526 
76 . 531 40 ; q . 636 
33 . 468 37 . 6 a 517 
56 . 560 26 ‘ ; . 566 
‘ . 476 43 . 67 f : (') 
. 392 > “ . 396 
i . 470 : 430 
Shearmen’s helpers . 364 , ‘ . 348 
Bundlers ; f ‘ . 359 
Common laborers . 334 ‘ . 228 . 308 
Miscellaneous labor ?.__.__- . 357 ” "4 . 334 
Clerical, plant .427 , : . 361 19 . 527 
rt get oad A plant . 628 : . 423 17 . 575 
Other direct labor 3 . 401 i . 280 96 . 480 
Other indirect labor 3 . 497 43 ; . 316 21 . 445 





























' Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. ' 
_ ' Includes laborers paid either above or below common-labor rate of plant; also includes other unskilled 
jobs not generally designated as common labor on pay roll. 

* Various occupations on either direct or indirect work, none of which had enough employees to warrant 
Separate averages. 
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In 1933 the occupational averages ranged from 30.5 cents per hoy 
for common laborers to 95.5 cents for rollers. In 1935 the sang 
occupations represented the lowest and highest figures, the forme; 
averaging 41.6 cents and the latter $1.526. In 1933 only the skille 
mill occupations of heaters, rollers, roughers, and catchers carne; 
as much as 50 cents per hour on the average, whereas in 1935 only the 
2 unskilled-labor occupations averaged less than 50 cents. Thy 
differential between the average hourly earnings of common laborers 
and rollers increased from 65.0 cents in 1933 to $1.110 in 1935, of 
heaters and heaters’ helpers from 23.6 cents in 1933 to 31.3 cents jy 
1935, and of shearmen and shearmen’s helpers from 6.7 cents in 1933 
to 12.0 cents in 1935. The supervisory workers received an average 
of 76.7 cents in 1935, which may be compared with 70.2 cents {o; 
them in structural mills, 76.0 cents in plate mills, 86.1 cents in bille 
mills, and 82.3 cents in blooming mills. 


Weekly Hours 


THE average weekly hours of bar-mill employees amounted to 
31.5 in 1935, an increase of 14.5 hours, or 85.3 percent, over the 1533 
average of 17.0 hours. This large gain was brought about by greater 
activity in the building-construction industry, the automobile indus- 


try, the manufacture of farm machinery, the construction and repair 


of railroad rolling stock, the building of highways, construction of 
power sites, etc. 

The information shows that, in 1935, 20.7 percent of the employees 
in all districts combined worked a week of less than 24 hours. This 
short workweek was not confined to any one class of workers in any 
district, as some mills in each district operated short time. Those 
having a week of 24 and under 40 hours formed 38.7 percent of the 
total, as against 40.6 percent having a week of 40 hours and over. 
Slightly over two-thirds of the employees in the latter class had a 
week of exactly 40 hours and constituted 27.4 percent of the total 
workers covered. 

In 1933 there was a wide variation in the district averages, which 
amounted to only 14.0 hours in the Pittsburgh district, 20.1 in the 
Eastern district, and 24.2 in the Southern district. The average for 
the Great Lakes and Middle West district was very close to that for 
the Pittsburgh district (15.5 hours). In 1935 the range was not 
nearly so great, the lowest average being 27.9 for Southern workers 
and the highest 32.8 for Eastern workers. The Pittsburgh and Great 
Lakes and Middle West districts averaged, respectively, 31.4 and 32.3 
hours. Hence, the smallest percentage of gain in working time (15.3) 
went to Southern workers and the largest (124.3) to employees in the 
Pittsburgh district. 
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Table 4 shows that the average weekly hours of wage earners in 
$or-mnill occupations in 1933 for all districts combined ranged from 
2() for the unskilled occupation of shearmen’s helpers to 24.4 for 
he skilled occupation of rollers. In 1933 the only occupation other 
ian rollers which averaged as much as 20 hours per week was that of 
team-roll engineers. In 1935 the average weekly hours increased to 
ich an extent that the lowest were 24.5 for the unskilled occupation 
f stockers and the highest 41.3 for plant supervisory employees. 
since the employees in the latter occupation were exempt from the 
our provisions of the code, a fairer comparison would be to that of 
38 hours for rollers. Between the 2 years, the average hours per 
week increased 145 percent for shearmen’s helpers and only 39 percent 
or rollers, and as a result the differential of 11.4 hours existing between 
hese two occupations in 1933 was reduced to only 2.0 hours in 1935 
While shearmen’s helpers received the greatest percentage increase in 
orking time between the 2 years, it may be stated that, as a general 
tule, the semiskilled workers benefited most and the skilled workers 
he least from the increased activity in this department in 1935. 


Table 4.—-Average Weekly Hours of Wage Earners in Bar Mills, by Occupation 
and District, 1933 and 1935 
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' No averages by districts are available for 1933. 4 See footnote 2, p. 117. 
? Not a sufficient number reported to present average 5 See footnote 3, p. 117. 
3 No data available. 
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Weekly Earnings 


AveraGE weekly earnings in bar mills amounted to only $7.29 j, 
1933. Due to wage increases and a longer workweek, they advance 
to $20.21 in 1935. In that year, 25.5 percent received less than gj) 
during the week covered. These employees with low earnings wey, 
not confined to workers in the unskilled and semiskilled occupatio,; 
shown in table 5. In fact, these workers constituted only about 3; 
percent of the employees with the low earnings. Nor were the ». 
maining 45 percent all found in the skilled occupations shown j 
table 5. Those receiving $12 and under $18 in 1935 constituted 29, 
percent, thus making 45.6 percent with earnings of ‘less than $)j 
The number earning $18 and under $24 included 22.1 percent, whi 
19.3 percent received $24 and under $32. Only a small part of tly 
remaining 13.0 percent earning $32 and over were paid as much q 
$44 or more. 

In 1933, the average for the department was exceeded by thy 
averages for the individual districts in every case except in th 
Pittsburgh district, whereas in 1935 the average for the Souther 
district was the only one lower than the average for the department, 
Between the 2 years, the largest percentage of gain in average week; 
earnings was 214.5 in the Pittsburgh district and the smallest (i 
in the Southern district. The gain in the Eastern district amounted 
to 159.7 percent, and in the Great Lakes and Middle West district, 
it was 203.9 percent. The absolute figures in 1933 were $8.14 in the 
Eastern, $6.69 in the Pittsburgh, $7.23 in the Great Lakes an( 
Middle West, and $7.64 in the Southern district, whereas in 193) 
they were respectively $21.14, $21.04, $21.97, and $12.72. 

While the average weekly earnings in this department were only 
$7.22 in 1933, 10 occupations enumerated in table 5 had averages 0! 
less than that figure, the lowest being $4.50 for shearmen’s helpers. 
Only the two skilled occupations of heaters and rollers averaged more 
than $11 per week, being $11.77 and $23.31 respectively. Likewise, 
the 1935 average of $20.21 fails to reveal that there were 10 occupa- 
tions earning on the average less than that figure, the lowest being 
$11.58 for common laborers. On the other hand, 12 occupations and 
2 occupational groups received an average above this figure, the 
highest being $51.60 for rollers. In 1933, the differential between 
the average weekly earnings of common laborers and rollers was 
$18.64, whereas in 1935 it amounted to $40.02. In the former year, 
the differential between the average weekly earnings of heaters and 
heaters’ helpers was $4.90, but in 1935 it had increased to $9.30. 
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able 5. Average Weekly Earnings of Wage Earners in Bar Mills, by Occupation 
and District, 1933 and 1935 
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| No averages by districts are available for 1933. 4 See footnote 2, p. 117. 
? Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 5 See footnote 3, p. 117. 


) No data available. 
Puddling Mills 
Average Hourly Earnings 


Tue average hourly earnings of wage earners in hand-operated 


' puddling mills were 61.9 cents in 1935, as against 47.4 cents in 1933. 


This represents a gain of 30.6 percent, which was brought about chiefly 
by increased wage rates under the code, as the operating time affect- 
ing the amount of tonnage produced has not changed to any 
appreciable extent since 1933. 

In 1933, nearly 25 percent of the workers earned less than 37.5 
cents an hour. In 1935, with the code in effect, no employees earned 
less than 25 cents, and only 4.4 percent received less than 37.5 cents. 
Those earning 37.5 and under 50 cents constituted 28.4 percent in 
1933, as against 28.2 percent in 1935. Very few of the 46.9 percent 
who earned 50 cents and over in 1933 made as much as 75 cents, as 
only 1.6 percent had earnings of that amount or more. In 1935, 
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however, of the 67.4 percent who earned 50 cents and over, 9:. 
percent received 75 cents or more. 1 

As the number of workers reported in the rolling and shearig 
occupations was very small, separate averages are not presente 
for them. According to table 6, the three most important OCCUDE 
tions based on the number of wage earners are puddlers, level-handej 
puddlers, and puddlers’ helpers. Between 1933 and 1935, the averg, 
hourly earnings in these occupations increased as follows: From 43) 
to 49.4 cents, or 14.4 percent, for puddlers’ helpers; from 63.6 
75.5 cents, or 18.7 percent, for puddlers; and from 54.2 to 82.2 cents 
or 51.7 percent, for level-handed puddlers.’ The large increase in ty 
latter occupation is due in some measure to the substitution of a ney 
plant in 1935 for one that was closed in that vear but included in thy 
1933 survey, as well as to a greater percentage of level-handed wor 
in one of the plants with higher earnings. 


Table 6.—Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Puddling Mills, } 
Occupation, 1933 and 1935 
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! See footnote 2, p. 117. 2 See footnote 3, p. 117. 


The average hourly earnings of common laborers in this department 
have in past surveys followed rather closely those of common laborer 
in blast furnaces; however, the 1935 average of 39.6 cents is 2. 
cents lower than the 1935 average in blast furnaces. 


Weekly Hours 


THE average working time per week of employees in this depart: 
ment has not increased to any appreciable extent since 1933; It 
amounted to 30.5 hours in that year, as compared with 31.7 hours 
1935. The 1933 figure indicates that operating time in this depart- 
ment was not so seriously affected by the depression as it was in other 
rolling mills. 





* The skilled occupations are puddlers and level-handed puddlers; the semiskilled occupation is pu’: 
dlers’ helpers; and the unskilled occupations are stockers, common laborers, and miscellaneous |ab0. 


Other direct and indirect labor has not been classified as to skill. 
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In 1935, 22.1 percent worked a week of less than 24 hours, and 
nother 39.9 percent a week of 24 and under 40 hours. Those who 
ad a week of exactiy 40 hours amounted to 33.0 percent. Most of 
he workers in the two latter groups were in the Eastern and Pitts- 
urgh plants, as very few wage earners in Southern plants worked a 
eek as long as 24 hours. Only 5 percent of the employees received 
nore than 40 hours’ work, and these were mainly in plants in the 
astern district. 

Between 1933 and 1935, the average weekly hours of puddlers and 
heir helpers increased approximately 13 percent. This extra working 
ime raised the 1933 averages for these occupations, respectively, 
bom 31.7 to 35.9 and from 29.6 to 33.6 hours. A different situation 
prevailed among level-handed puddlers, who worked an average of 
nly 26.8 hours in 1935, as against 34.9 hours in 1933. This decrease 
»f 23.2 percent was due in a large measure to the short working time 

»{ employees in one large plant. The average weekly hours of com- 
non laborers rose from 28.1 in 1933 to 32.4 in 1935, while those for 
stockers remained almost stationary, being very close to 30 in 
doth years. 
: Weekly Earnings 


In 1935, the average weekly earnings of puddling-mill workers 
nmounted to $19.62, or $5.16 more than the 1933 average of $14.46. 
n the former year, 11.2 percent of the workers earned less than $8 
per week, and a like percentage earned $8 and under $12. The 
proup receiving $12 and under $18 constituted 20.1 percent of the 
otal, or practically the same proportion as the group earning $18 
and under $22. ‘This leaves about 37 percent of the workers with 
earnings of $22 and over. Of these latter employees, slightly more 
han one-half earned $22 and under $28, while the remainder were 
paid $28 and over. 

The highest weekly earnings in 1935 for any occupation were 
$27.09 for puddlers, and the lowest, $12.86, for common laborers. 
In 1933 the averages for these same occupations were, respectively, 
$19.94 and $8.13. Thus, while the weekly earnings of the skilled 
occupation of puddlers increased 36 percent, those for common 
laborers rose 58 percent. This was due chiefly to a greater increase 
in the average hourly earnings of the latter occupation, as the work- 
ing time of each occupation increased by nearly the same percentage 
between the 2 years. Due to the small number of hours of work 
available in 1935 for level-handed puddlers, they earned an average 
of only $22.02 or $5.07 less than puddlers, whereas in 1933 they 
received $18.91 or $1.03 less than puddlers. 
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Sheet-Bar Mills 







: Tabl 





Average Hourly Earnings 


Tue average hourly earnings of employees in sheet-bar jj, 
amounted to 66.1 cents in 1935. Undoubtedly, these earnings yw, 
materially higher than they were in 1933, when sheet and tin-)|,, 
mills were operating at a very reduced rate. Moreover, the eq, 
was of material benefit to a large number of employees, whose yyy, 
ings were not based on the amount of product turned out during ; any 
given period. No district averages are shown here, because of jj; 
fact that the number of workers covered in each of the four areas i 
not sufficiently large. 

In 1935, only 1.2 percent of the employees earned less than 4 
cents per hour, and these were found in the Southern district, whey 
the minimum rates for common labor ranged from 25 to 37 cent 
Those paid 40 and under 50 cents amounted to 19.0 percent. Thy 
20.2 percent of the total earned under 50 cents—exactly the san; 
percentage as for blooming mills, but considerably less than the 30) 
percent for bar mills. The class receiving 50 and under 75 cent 
included 59.9 percent. This leaves 19.9 percent earning 75 cenj 
and over. Very few of this latter group earned as much as $1 pe 
hour. 

The 1935 occupational averages, which are shown in table 7 
ranged from 45.7 cents for common laborers to $1.459 for the skilled 
occupation of rollers. The differential between them amounts 
$1.002, or 16.2 cents less than that appearing between the sam 
occupations in blooming mills, a heavy-rolling-mill department wher 
rollers earned an average of $1.608 and common laborers 44.4 cents 
The 1935 averages for the other unskilled occupations in sheet-bar 
mills were 58.9 cents for shearmen’s helpers and 51.3 cents for miscel- 
laneous labor. These averages may be compared respectively with 
61.1, 65.4, and 67.1 cents for the semiskilled occupations of transfer: 
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. vis 
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. . W 
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0 The remaining skilled occupations are chargers and drawers, rollers, guide setters, manipulators, finish: a. 
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Wrable 7.—Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Sheet-Bar Mills, by 


Occupation, 1935 





| 
Num- | Aver- Num- | Aver- 
ber of berof | age 
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Rollers.- a ae » Cranemen, bar yard : . 654 
a Ee . Common laborers 457 
Loopers..-------------- ecos-ee ‘ Miscellaneous labor !_.._.........| .513 
Manipulators - Clerical, plant . 590 
Finishers-- ne - Supervisory, plant ‘ : 816 








q Transfer- -table operators - -- A apoee Other direct labor ? j . 604 
© Inspectors, product 33 e Other indirect labor ? 28 | . 598 














1 See footnote 2, p. 117. 4 See footnote 3, p. 117. 


Sheet bar may or may not be rolled from the original heat of the 


Singot. In plants where it is rolled from the original heat of the 
ingot, the sheet-bar mill is directly connected with a billet or heavier 


rolling mill, and as a result no heating crew is required. Most of 
the mills included in this survey were of the latter type. Conse- 
quently, sufficient data are not available for heaters and heaters’ 
helpers to justify showing averages. 


Weekly Hours 


SHEET-BAR mill employees worked an average of 36.2 hours during 
the period covered by this survey. Although no figures are available 


‘for 1933, it is safe to say that the 1935 average is far above what it 


was in that year, when automobile and furniture factories were con- 
suming comparatively small tonnages of sheet. Moreover, the pro- 
duction of tin plate, which is made out of sheet bar, was also below 
normal at the time of the 1933 survey. 

In sheet-bar mills, 10.9 percent of the employees in 1935 worked a 
week of less than 24 hours. About two-thirds of these workers were 
found in the two unskilled labor occupations and among plant super- 
visory and clerical employees. Very few wage earners (4.0 percent) 
worked 24 and under 32 hours. Those working 32 to 40 hours, 
inclusive, covered 68.3 percent of the total, leaving 16.8 percent with 
a week of over 40 hours. This latter group was composed mainly 
of employees working 48 hours per week. 

The occupational averages in 1935 ranged from 27.9 for plant 
clerical employees to 42.4 for rollers. None of the rolling-crew 
occupations for which averages have been computed bad less than 


38.1 hours, except roll engineers. Hence, as may be seen, the mills 


covered were operating very close to the 40-hour average permitted 
by the code. Common laborers worked an average of 31.2 hours, 
as against 23.7 hours in plate mills and 25.2 hours in structural mills. 
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Weekly Earnings 





AveraGe weekly earnings in sheet-bar mill amounted to $23.93 j, 
1935. In that year 10 percent of the employees received less th) 
$12 per week, and an additional 23 percent $12 and under $20. Thy 
one-third of the workers earned less than $20. Approximately gy 
additional one-third were paid $20 and under $26. The remainiyy 
34.5 percent earning $26 and over were found mostly in the classe 
of $26 and under $36, as those receiving $36 and over amounted ty 
only 9.2 percent of the total employees covered. 

In 1935 the average weekly earnings among the occupations range; 
from $14.26 for common laborers to $61.82 for rollers. ~ These figure; 
show a differential of $47.56, or $4.57 more than that in blooming 
mills, where rollers earned an average of $56.76 and common laborer: 
$13.77. The average weekly earnings of inspectors ($23) appear 
to be quite low when compared with those of $22.96 for the unskilled 


occupation of shearmen’s helpers and $41.28 for the skilled occupa. - 
tion of finishers or assistant rollers. Only two occupations othe J 
than common labor earned an average of less than $20 per week: F Tabl 
these were plant clerical workers and miscellaneous labor. Among 4 
the higher-paid occupations, the averages were $41.28 for finishers, 
$36.71 for manipulators, $34.48 for guide setters, and $29.80 for 
shearmen. - 
Rod Mills Bock 
Average Hourly Earnings : Hea 
THE average hourly earnings of rod-mill employees amounted to hall 
68.7 cents in 1935. As no data were secured for this department in JR 44 
1933, it is not known what increase in earnings took place between J i 
that year and 1935. However, judging from the other departments, 
it is safe to assume that the improved operating schedules in 1935, 
as well as the higher wage rates under the code, raised the average 
hourly earnings of workers in this department to a considerable ex- 
tent. In order not to reveal the earnings of workers in any plant, I 
data are not shown here by districts. per 
A distribution of employees according to their average hourly — we 
earnings shows that in 1935 only 3.0 percent received less than 4) J per 
cents, practically none of these being paid less than 25 cents. Those J lim 
receiving 40 and under 50 cents were 19.1 percent of the total. ‘The JB per 
50 and under 75 cents class included 52.0 percent of the employees, 24 





leaving 25.9 percent with earnings of 75 cents and over. This latter 


group was made up principally of workers in the skilled occupations une 
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of heaters, rollers, assistant rollers, roughers, catchers, finishers, Fy joi 
machinists, millwrights, roll turners, and electricians. Howeve!, Bi: 
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such as heaters’ helpers, reelers, and shearmen, receiving 75 cents 
and over. There were also a few unskilled tonnage workers among 
he stockers and miscellaneous labor group receiving such earnings. 
Among the other occupations and occupational groups, such as plant 
supervisory and clerical workers, as well as direct and indirect labor, 
» fair number of workers earned 75 cents and over. 

Among the occupational averages shown in table 8, the range in 
average hourly earnings in 1935 was from 43.6 cents for common 


jaborers to $1.758 for the skilled occupation of rollers.!' The differ- 
‘ential in earnings in 1935 between the employees in those two occu- 


pations was $1.322, as against $1.110 in bar mills. Occupations other 


‘than rollers averaging $1 or over per hour were heaters, assistant 
‘rollers, catchers, and finishers. The range in average hourly earnings 
‘of the semiskilled occupations was from 47.9 cents for hookers to 
"72.2 cents for heaters’ helpers. The averages for the unskilled 


occupations other than common laborers were 56.9 cents for stockers, 
57.5 cents for bundlers, and 52.3 cents for miscellaneous labor. 


j Table 8.—-Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Rod Mills, by Occupa- 


tion, 1935 
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1 See footnote 2, p. 117. 2 See footnote 3, p. 117. 


Weekly Hours 


Rop-m1Lt employees in 1935 worked an average of 33.1 hours 
per week. There were 13.9 percent of the employees who worked a 
week of less than 24 hours. This percentage is quite close to the 12.2 
percent working a week of over 40 hours. Between these two 
| limits are found 73.9 percent of the employees. Of this group (73.9 
percent), covering 1,608 workers, 20.9 percent worked a week of 
24 and under 32 hours and 79.1 percent a week of 32 to 40 hours. 





4 The occupations of stockers, bundlers, common laborers, and miscellaneous labor have been classed as 
unskilled; the occupations of chargers and chargers’ helpers, heaters’ helpers, hookers, reelers, conveyor- 
men, and shearmen have been classed as semiskilled; and the occupations of heaters, electric rol] engineers 
rollers, assistant rollers, roughers, catchers, and finishers have been classed as skilled. 

Plant clerical and supervisory employees, as well as other direct and indirect labor, have not been classi- 


fied as to skill, 
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The occupational averages in 1935 ranged from 27.7 hours for the 
skilled occupation of electric roll engineers to 42.6 hours for plan; 
supervisory employees. As the latter occupation was not affected 
by the hour provisions of the code, a better conception of the spregq 
in average weekly hours is obtained by using the 37 hours for rollers. 
Only two occupations in addition to electric roll engineers worked gy 
average of less than 30 hours; namely, stockers (29.6 hours) ang 
common laborers (29.9 hours). Among the remaining occupations 
there were no great differences in average weekly hours. As may 
be seen, all classes of workers were afforded more or less an equal 
opportunity to participate in the gains that took place in working 
time between the 2 years. 





Weekly Earnings 


AVERAGE weekly earnings of employees in rod mills amounted to 
$22.77 in 1935. There were 14.3 percent of the workers who made 
less than $12 per week in 1935, and only 10.7 percent $36 and over. 
The class earning $12 and under $20 included 31.0 percent of the 
total, thus making 45.3 percent earning less than $20. Furthermore, 
29.8 percent were paid $20 and under $28, and 14.2 percent $28 and 
under $36. The above percentages show that there was no tendency 
toward concentration of weekly earnings in any particular wage class. 
This indicates that the short workweek was not confined to the 
unskilled and semiskilled workers. 

The occupational averages in 1935 ranged from $13.06 for common 
laborers to $65.11 for the skilled occupation of rollers. The differ- 
ential in earnings between these two occupations was $52.05, or $12.03 
more than that existing between the same occupations in bar mills. 
Occupations, other than common laborers, averaging less than $20 
per week were stockers ($16.80), chargers and chargers’ helpers 
($19.40), electric roll engineers ($19.87), hookers ($16.57), conveyor 
men ($17.57), bundlers ($18.40), miscellaneous labor ($16.97), and 
other indirect labor ($17.50). Only one of the above occupations 
(electric roll engineers) can be classed as skilled. Among the skilled 
occupations other than electric roll engineers, the lowest average 
weekly earnings were $31.01 for roughers. 


Wire Mills 





Average Hourly Earnings 


EMPLOYEES in wire mills ” earned an average of 64.6 cents per hour 
in 1935. As data are not available for this denartment in 1933, there 
are no definite figures showing to what ext-nt the average hourly 
earnings have increased since that year. However, the benefits from 











12 Excludes the fabrication of wire. 
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code rates and greater production undoubtedly lifted the 1935 average 


' materially above 1933. 


Two geographical wage levels existed in this department in 1935. 
The lowest average earnings per hour, 49.6 cents, went to Southern 
workers and the highest, 67.2 cents, to Eastern workers. Employees 
in the Pittsburgh and the Great Lakes and Middle West districts 
averaged 65.3 and 64.7 cents, respectively, thus having essentially 
the same wage level as the Eastern district. 

In 1935 only 2.7 percent of the workers in all districts combined 
earned under 40 cents per hour. <A goodly proportion of these 
employees were found in the Southern district, where the code mini- 
mum rates for common labor varied from 25 to 37 cents. Those 
earning 40 and under 60 cents constituted 41.6 percent, the class of 
60 and under 80 cents included 35.3 percent, and 20.4 percent had 
earnings of 80 cents and over. Nearly three-fourths of the workers 
in the latter group were found in the skilled occupation of wire 
drawers. 

In order not to reveal the data in any plant, the occupational 
averages shown in table 9 are given only for the country as a whole. 
However, the number of employees in the skilled occupation of wire 
drawers and the unskilled occupation of common laborers is suffi- 
ciently large to present district figures without revealing plant 
identity. In the former occupation, the average hourly earnings 
ranged from a low of 58.3 cents in the Southern district to a high of 
88.3 cents in the Eastern district. In the Pittsburgh district, the 
average earnings of wire drawers amounted to 72.2 cents, and in the 
Great Lakes and Middle West district it was 80.1 cents. Common 
laborers earned an average of only 27.9 cents in the Southern district, 
as against 46.6 cents in the Eastern, 46.1 cents in the Pittsburgh, and 
44.1 cents in the Great Lakes and Middle West district. Among the 
skilled occupations,” other than wire drawers, the range in the aver- 
ages for the country as a whole was from 54.6 cents for product 
inspectors to 71.6 cents for die reamers; for semiskilled occupations 
the range was from 54.6 cents for reelers to 58.8 cents for power 
truckers. The only unskilled occupations, other than common 
laborers, are hand truckers and miscellaneous labor, each averaging 
close to 55 cents. 





The occupation of wire drawers, die reamers, wipers, product inspectors, and testers and gagers have 
been classified as skilled; the occupations of annealing and galvanizing firemen, block tenders, reelers, 
power truckers, and straightener and cutter operators have been classified as semiskilled; the occupations 
of common laborers, miscellaneous labor, and hand truckers have been classified as unskilled. 

Plant supervisory and clerical workers, as well as tho groups designated as other direct and other indirect 
labor, have not been classified as to skill, 
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Table 9.—Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Wire Millis, by Oc 


CUpa. 
tion, 1935 " 
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Num- —_ Num. | Aver 

Occupation = of hourl Occupation ber of | hens 

age earn- wage ont 

earners ings earners ings 
ID crane sans cnseeseees 7 90. 716 || Reslete..........................- 197 on 
Truckers, hand... ............- 150 . 557 || Block tenders..................-- 172 BB 
Truckers, power. ........--...... 77 . 588 || Inspectors, product. --........... 57) bag 
VO ee 1, 399 .770 |} Common laborers. -..-.-........... | 223 43° 
Testers and gagers.__._..________ 73 . 633 ||} Miscellaneous labor !_..._..._____! 322 ke 

Straightener and cutter operators. 22 . 581 || Clerical, plant.................--. 115 

Firemen, annealing and galvaniz- Speman. Nile LSS 124 71 
ing, furmaces.................. . 84 . 583 || Other direct labor ?_.........____- 189 yg 
TART INS OE a ae 53 . 664 || Other indirect labor ?........___- 36 o 
















1 See footnote 2, page 117. 2 See footnote 3, page 1T7. 


Weekly Hours 





THE average weekly hours of wire-mill employees amounted to 33,7 
in 1935. Owing to greater activity in industry and improved agri 
cultural conditions, this average is unquestionably higher than in 1933 

Taking all districts combined, 12.8 percent of the workers had , 
week of less than 24 hours and 11.8 percent a week of over 40 hours 
Every class of labor was represented in these two end groups. Abou 
three-fourths of the workers therefore worked a week of 24 to 40 hours, 
inclusive, of whom 2,820 employees, or 45.0 percent, had a week of 
exactly 40 hours. 

The average hours per week for the 17 occupations shown in table 9 
were all above 30. There were only 8 occupations and one occups- 
tional group that averaged more than 35 hours, the highest figures 
shown being 38.2 for testers and gagers and 42.5 for plant supervisory 
employees. Common laborers had an average of 31.9 and_ wire 
drawers 31.5 hours. The average weekly hours of wire drawers 
were 27.8 in the Southern district, as against a high of 33.4 in the 
Great Lakes and Middle West district. In the Eastern and Pitts- 
burgh districts, the averages for this occupation were the same—-31.6 
hours. Common laborers worked an average of only 29.7 hours in 
the Pittsburgh district, as compared with 35.0 in the Eastern, 33.4 
in the Great Lakes and Middle West, and 33.5 in the Southern 
districts. 
















Weekly Earnings 


THE average weekly earnings of employees in wire mills amounted 
to $21.78 in 1935. This figure compares quite favorably with that 
of $22.06 in blast furnaces and $22.77 in rod mills, the products of 
which are used in making wire, but it is considerably lower than that 
of $25.84 in open-hearth furnaces. 

There were 8.4 percent of the workers in all districts combined who 
received less than $10 per week, and an additional 17.2 percent $10 
and under $16. Altogether one-fourth of the employees earned less 
than $16 per week during the period covered by this survey. The 
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class earning $16 and under $24 contained 36.5 percent of the workers, 
as against 27.1 percent in the class of $24 and under $32. The re- 
maining 10.8 percent had earnings of $32 and over, about three-fourths 
of these being found in the two occupations of wire drawers and plant 


' supervisory employees. 


The average weekly earnings by occupation ranged from a low of 
$13.95 for common laborers to a high of $30.57 for plant supervisory 
employees. The highest average weekly earnings, other than those 
for supervisory employees, were $26.63 for the highly skilled occupa- 
tion of die reamers. These earnings are rather low when one con- 
siders that the quality of the wire drawn depends upon the reamer’s 
accuracy in reaming the die. Likewise, the earnings of $18.99 for 
product inspectors are very low in comparison with the skill required 
to fill this position, as it ranks in importance with plant supervisory 
workers. The largest occupation, wire drawers, earned an average 
of $24.21. The district averages for this occupation varied from a 
low of $16.19 in the South to a high of $27.85 in the East. Practically 
no employees in this occupation in the former district earned as much 
as $28, whereas in the latter district somewhat over 40 percent re- 
ceived $28 and over. In the Pittsburgh district, wire drawers earned 
an average of $22.85, as against $26.77 in the Great Lakes and Middle 
West district. Likewise, the average earnings per week of common 
laborers were lowest in the South ($9.35) and highest in the East 
($16.33). They averaged respectively $13.69 and $14.72 in the 
Pittsburgh and Great Lakes and Middle West districts. In this 
occupation, only one employee in the Southern district earned over 
$10 per week, whereas in the Great Lakes and Middle West district 
only one earned less than $10 per week. Slightly over one-half of all 
the common laborers were found in the Pittsburgh district, but only 
5 earned as much as $20, whereas approximately 35 percent received 
less than $12. In the Eastern district, over one-half of the common 
laborers earned between $16 and $18. 


Sheet Mills 
Average Hourly Earnings 


AvrraGE hourly earnings of sheet-mill employees amounted to 70.1 
cents in 1935,'* as compared with 47.2 cents in 1933, which represents 
a gain of 48.5 percent. 

In 1933, according to table 10, slightly over one-third of the workers 
in all districts combined earned less than 40 cents per hour. How- 
ever, in order to cover the same percentage of the wage earners in 





“ The 1935 survey included also sheet mills in the Southern and Eastern districts, whereas all former 
Surveys covered only those located in the Pittsburgh and Great Lakes and Middle West districts. The 
inclusion of 3,030 employees in the Southern and Eastern districts, however, had little effect on the average 
earnings per hour in this department, as with those two districts omitted the figure would have been in- 
creased by only 1.1 cents. 
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1935, it was necessary to include all those with earnings of less th, 
55 cents, as only 3 percent averaged less than 40 cents. Practical} 
the same relative number received 40 and under 60 cents in both 
years, the figures being 44.1 percent in 1933 and 42.0 in 1935. Ti, 
percentages found in the class of 60 and under 80 cents were 12) 
and 29.3, respectively. Approximately one-fourth of the wage ear. 
ers therefore averaged 80 cents and over in 1935, which may be coy, 
pared with only about 7 percent in 1933. As regards those receiving 
80 cents and over in 1935, about one-half earned 80 cents and unde 
$1 and the remainder $1 and over. 

In 1933, the average earnings per hour in the Pittsburgh and Greg; 
Lakes and Middle West districts were respectively 46.8 and 47) 
cents. In 1935, the average in the Pittsburgh district was 72.1 cents 
and in the Great Lakes and Middle West district 70.5 cents.” |) 
general both districts had the same wage level each year. 













Table 10.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Sheet Mills, According to Averag: 
Hourly Earnings, by District, 1933 and 1935 









































Total, all districts Pittsburgh district 
} | —— a 
| 1933 | 1935 | 1933 | 1935 
=e omg 8 BE eS a 
Average hourly earnings Nym-!.._ | =A Num- : IN | Cu- IN : 
(cents) er | Sim-| mu- | ber | Si@°| mu- | ber | 882°] mu- | ber” S| ne 
of | P di lative} of P - lative; of Lond lative) o ple lative 
earn-| “io, | cent-| earn- e@ | cent-| earn-| "o>, | cent- | earn- Seay | Cent: 
ers | 98 age | ers | 9 age | ers . age | ers | "8° | ae 
15.0 and under 20.0______ 1 25 0.3 0.3 1 (2) (2) 1 22 0.5 0. 5 1} 0 
20.0 and under 25.0___._- 56 7 1.0 2 (2) (4) 39 .8 1.3 2 (2 
25.0 and under 27.5.____- 149 * 2.7 1 (4) () 104 2.2 3.5 1 (2) 
27.5 and under 30.0_____. 189 | 22] 49 3} (2) (2) 1200} 25] 6.0 1} (2) 
30.0 and under 32.5____-_. 442} 5.11] 10.0 7) @ (2) 279 5.9 | 11.9 3] () 
32.5 and under 35.0____-- 704 8.2) 18.2 28 0.2 0.2 371 7.8 | 19.4 3 (2 
35.0 and under 37.5____-_- 755 8.8 | 27.0 110 a 1.0 447 9.5 | 29.2 hk 
37.5 and under 40.0_____- 7 9.4 | 36.4 269 2.0 3.0 440 9.3 | 38.5 6} 0.1 
40.0 and under 42.5___._- 712 8.3 | 44.7 311 2.3 5.3 359 7.5 | 46.0 45 1.0 1.1 
42.5 and under 45.0_____- 2 6.5 | 51.2 393 2.9 8.2 313 6.6 | 52.6 29 .6 1,7 
45.0 and under 47.5_____- 606 | 7.1] 58.3 599 | 4.4/126] 280] 61) 58.7; 100/ 4.2 i9 
47.5 and under 50.0____-_- 514 6.0 | 64.3 | 1,075 7.9 | 20.5 262 5.5 | 64.2 351 7.8 | 13.7 
50.0 and under 55.0.._....| 796] 9.3 | 73.6 | 1,688 | 12.5 | 33.0 | 406) 85) 72.7| 644/144) 2%! 
55.0 and under 60.0_____- 594 6.9 | 80.5 | 1,625 | 12.0] 45.0 275 5.8 | 78.5 7 16.2 | 4. 
60.0 and under 65.0____-- 381 4.4 | 84.9 1, 281 9.5 | 54.5 199; 42) 82.7; 410) 9.1) 54 
65.0 and under 70.0_____- 268 | 3.1] 88.0) 1,064] 7.8| 623] 158] 3.3] 860; 425) 9.4. 628 
70.0 and under 75.0____.. 219 2.5 | 90.5 864 6.4 | 68.7 135 2.8 | 88.8 204 6.5 | 69.3 
75.0 and under 80.0__._-- 184 2.1 | 92.6 759 5.6 | 74.3 110 2.3 | 91.1 233 5.2 | 745 
80.0 and under 85,0_____- 139 1.6 | 94.2 551 4.1 | 78.4 96 2.0 | 93.1 155 3.4 | 77.9 
85.0 and under 90.0_.___- 112/ 1.3] 95.5 445 | «4.3 | 81.7 83} 1.7/ 948] 1388 | 3.1) 8&1. 
90.0 and under 95.0_____- 69 -8 | 96.3 425 3.1) 84.8 54 1.1} 95.9 149 | 3.3) 83 
95.0 and under 100.0____- 59 .7 | 97.0 354 | 2.6] 87.4 42 -9/| 968) 120) 2.7) 87.0 
100.0 and under 110.0___- 90 1.0 | 98.0 533 3.9 | 91.3 44 .9 | 97.7 178 3.9 | 
110.0 and under 120.0___- 56 -7 | 98.7 202 | 2.2) 93.5 38 -8| 908.5} lll] 2.5] 934 
120.0 and under 130.0_-__- 26 .3 | 99.0 250 1.8 | 95.3 13 -3 | 98.8 91 2.0 | 5 4 
130.0 and under 140.0___. 27 .3 | 99.3 173 1.3 | 96.6 22 .5 | 99.3 56 1.2; 96.¢ 
140.0 and under 150.0___- 17 -2 | 99.5 122 .9 | 97.5 12 .3 | 99.6 49 1.1) 97.3 
150.0 and under 160.0___. 14 .2 | 99.7 7 -5 | 98.0 8 .2 | 99.8 24 .56| 2 
160.0 and under 170.0__-- 14 .2 | 99.9 61 .4 | 98.4 7 -1 | 99.9 16 4) 98! 
170.0 and under 180.0___- y .1 |106.0 50 -4 | 98.8 6 .1 {100.0 19 4) 99.0 
180.0 and under 190.0___- 3 (2) {100.0 38 -3 | 99.1 3 fy 100. 0 18 4 | 99.4 
190.0 and under 200.0... 1 3 100.0 35 -3 | 99.4 1 2) |100.0 i) 2) 99.6 
200.0 cents and over.....| 3 | () |100.0 lie 3 Yee ee eee 18; .4/ 1000 
, Rear 18, 501 {100.0 |...... 13, 559 |100.0 |...._. 4,757 |100.0 |_..__. 4,515 ‘1100. 0 ----; 




















1 Includes 5 employees with earnings of less than 15 cents. 
2 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 





18 In order not to reveal the identity of any of the plants in the Eastern and Southern districts, bot! the 
averages and frequency distributions are shown here only for the Pittsburgh and Great Lakes and Middle 
West districts. However, the figures for the country as a whole represent all four districts. 
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Table 10.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Sheet Mills, According to Average 
Hourly Earnings, by District, 1933 and 1935—Continued 








Average hourly earnings (cents) 
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? Less than Mo of 1 per cent. 


Among the occupational averages shown in table 11, the lowest in 
1933 for all districts combined was 33.1 cents for the unskilled occu- 
pation of roller and stretcher levelers’ helpers, and the highest, $1.138, 
for the skilled occupation of rollers on hand mills.."* Common 
laborers received an average of 33.9 cents. 

Owing to an increase of 81 percent in the hourly earnings of roller 
and stretcher levelers’ helpers between 1933 and 1935, as compared 
with 32 percent for common laborers, the latter occupation had the 
lowest average (44.9 cents) in 1935. The earnings of rollers on hand 
mills rose by 53 percent between the two years, which raised the aver- 





The skilled occupations in this department are pair heaters, rollers on hand and mechanical mills, 
rollers’ helpers and finishers on hand mills, assistant rollers on mechanical mills, roughers, catchers, heaters, 
shearmen, cold-roll rollers, roller and stretcher levelers, resquare shearmen, galvanizers, and gagers and 
‘nspectors; the semiskilled occupations are heaters’ helpers, spannermen, matchers, doublers, openers, 
Picklers, and feeders; and the unskilled occupations are stockers, common laborers, miscellaneous labor, 
roller and stretcher levelers’ helpers, re-square shearmen’s helpers, drag-ups, shearmen’s helpers, picklers’ 
helpers, cold-roll catchers, chargers on pair and pack furnaces, catchers and feeders on normalizing furnaces, 
reelers, and rackmen galvanizing. Plant clerical and supervisory employees, as well as direct and indirect 
labor, have not been classed as to skill. 
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. ‘ : , " 1 
age for this occupation to $1.742. The differential of 79.9 con; Table 
existing between common laborers and rollers on hand mills in 193; —— 
was thus widened to $1.293 in 1935. Among the skilled occupations 

the relative increases between the 2 years ranged from 29 percent fy, 
galvanizers to 99 percent for roller and stretcher levelers, among {}, 
semiskilled occupations from 34 for spannermen to 82 percent fy) 
picklers, and among the unskilled occupations from 32 percent {y; 
common laborers and catchers and feeders on normalizing furnaces {, 

81 percent for roller and stretcher levelers’ helpers. 

Of the 38 occupations and occupational groups shown in table |). — 
the averages in 24 amounted to less than 50 cents in 1933. In tha a 
year 11 additional occupations averaged between 50 and 75 cents an or 
the remaining 3 over 75 cents. In 1935, on the other hand, only w- 
1 occupation had an average of less than 50 cents, while 20 fell betweep = 
50 and 75 cents and 16 over 75 cents. Come 

Cleric 

Table 11.—Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Sheet Mills, by Occup. ro 

tion and District, 1933 and 1935 Other 

| Total, all districts Pittsburgh district | Great Lakes and Middk 

Occupation f 

19: 

y no: 

Fined | an ev 

tere.) ; “885 104/80. :562| 103). 8 of 
Drag-ups....---<--.--.-.- 636] 55) .372} 34) .505] 32) .360) = 57| «aa 
Rollers, hand mills.______ 183) 1.138) 235) 1.742 80/ 1. 182 67/ 1.614; 103) 1.107; 135 1.7% 

Rollers, helpers and fin- h 
ishers, hand mills... __- 156] .572} 179) .909] 79) .569] 50) .720) 77) .575) 88). S 
Rollers, mechanical mills. 60/ 1.003} 126) 1. 504 48) 1.023 51) 1.557) () (*) 31) 1.511 99 
Assistant rollers, mechan- - 

LE ITS 61 
al oN th 
aera 8 m 
eR ; 797 “ 
Sheet heaters..........---| 114] 1806} 158] 1.188] 75} .851| 74] 1.145 w 
Sheet heaters’ helpers----| 118) /520} 141| .792|  60| .547| 55| 736 
Cosa. pair and pack e) 
“jlevehhanded....| 133] (4171 ® | |@m1@ LL” hl la@ lle... 7 
Picklers? help peasant d ‘ .6 ) 
Cold-roll rollers. ......... 113} .460} 172) .753 70) . 59} . 683 .489| 63. 749 4 
Cold-roll catehers_.-_--_. 126} .401} 197) .661| 77) .386| 56} .570 ,432| 66, 674 
Catchers and ‘feeders, Q 
normalizing furnaces...; 142) .411) 437) .543) 108} .407| 178) .572 .431; 190, .540 
Roller and stretcher lev- 
ee ee 369 | 
elers’ helpers .__.______- 67/ .331| 114) .598| 39) 317/63). 554 .874| 45) «605 
Re-equare shearmen aan ciei 61! .412) 151) .687| 44) .3971 61! . 661: . 451 2). 720 
1 Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 
2 None reported. 1 






+ District averages omitted in order not to reveal the identity of certain plants. 
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Table 11.—Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Sheet Mills, by Occupa- 
tion and District, 1933 and 1935—Continued 
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1933 





| 
| 
Occupation 








| 
Re-square shearmen’s 

woceseccosenenses 83/$0. 350 $0. 340 31 \$0. 371| 
Galvanizers-.------------- 57, .488) 55 506} (¢) | @) |) Qt 47 
Feeders, galvanizing - ---- 81} .416} 52) . . 396 | 18). 492 
Reelers and rackmen, | | 
galvanizing--....-.-.--- 62| .423 64) . . 432 (’ 18| . 393) 
Gagers and inspectors, | 
product .....-.--------- 115) .426 272; .605 . 431) 9) . 61| 421 
Common laborers- - ------ 588} .339) 830) .449 . 337; 189) . 276| .342 
Miscellaneous labor ‘.....| 645] .356) 1,445) .532) 374| .354) 548) .529) 271) .359) 
Clerical, plant.......----- 93} .416) 268! .611 55| .435| 120] . 38| "389 
Supervisory, plant. .....- 195] .526) 366). 754 101} .518) 103) . 94) .536 
Other direct labor §.......| 1,772] .482| 1,776] .704| 831| .496| 606 . 941; . 468 
Other indirect labor §._._. . 402 299) .614| 130). 397 147) 647; 43 . 426 





























1 Not a sufficient number reported to preseut averages. 


4 See footnote 2, p. 117. 
2 None reported. 


} See footnote 3, p. 117. 


Weekly Hours 


AveraGE weekly hours of wage earners in sheet mills were 38.1 in 
1935, which may be compared with 23.7 in 1933. In 1933, the 
normal working time of employees was 46.9 hours per week, thus 
making the actual working time 50.5 percent of normal. In 1935, how- 
ever, the actual working time was 95.3 percent of the average maximum 
of 40 hours permitted by the code during any 6-month period. 

The distribution of employees according to weekly hours in 1935 
shows that 17.1 percent worked a week of less than 32 hours and that 
22.6 percent had a week in excess of 40 hours. The hours worked by 
these two groups were not confined to any one class of labor, as in 
most plants the unskilled worked as many hours as the skilled and 
semiskilled occupations. Between these limits, 60.3 percent of the 
workers were found, most of whom (44.6 percent of the total) were 
employed exactly 40 hours. 

In 1933, employees in the Pittsburgh district worked an average of 
25.5 hours, as compared with 21.5 hours in the Great Lakes and 
Middle West district. In the Pittsburgh district, employees aver- 
aged 39.7 hours in 1935—an increase of 55.7 percent over the 1933 
average. In the Great Lakes and Middle West district, the 1935 
of 37.0 hours represents an increase of 72.1 percent over the 


, the occupational averages ranged from 13.1 for spannermen 
to 38.2 for picklers, as may be seen from table 12. In one occupation 
the average was less than 15 hours, in 10 between 15 and 20 hours, 
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in 4 between 20 and 25 hours, in 5 between 25 and 30 hours, and in 9 
over 30 hours. In 1935, however, the range was much narrower, as th 
lowest average was 32.3 hours for sheet heaters and the highest, othe, 
than 48.7 for plant supervisory workers, was 42.7 for plant clerical! wor}. 
ers. In 9 of the occupations the averages were between 30 and 35 hou 
in 12 from 35 to 39 hours, and in 16 they amounted to 39 and oye; 

In each year, the common laborers worked a greater number 0; 
hours than rollers on hand mills. Likewise, the rollers and assistay; 
rollers on mechanical mills had longer working hours than the hand- 
occupations. It will also be seen that the employees in the finishing 
operations averaged more hours than the workers on the hot mills, 
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avera 
Table 12.—Average Weekly Hours of Wage Earners in Sheet Mills by Occupation $36 1 
and District, 1933 and 1935 eek] 
week 
. Cc 
Total, all districts 1935 ! B print 
- over 
: Great Lakes covel 
Pittsburgh + - 
1933 1935 Sel and Middle 
o district West district Th 
ccupation 
7 | Lake 
Num-| Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Num-! Aver- | Num-| Aver hy 
ber of| age | berof| age | berof| age | berof| ag res] 
wage | week-| wage | week-| wage | week-| wage | week g11 r 
earn- ly earn- ly earn- ly earn-| | aes 
hours; ers | hours} ers hours disti 
amo 
ea RE ND loca. Pei a 27 (?) 39. 5 41 | 35.3 39 ‘4 
Pair heaters_....._- wns ceipetailscepdivesaizihd 197 | 17.0] 185 | 34.0 74| 42.2] 103} 2%: thes 
Drag-ups-.----- mivents Statin 6 adeeb emeaiieaweliin 87 (*) 140 33. 7 34 38. 9 67 | 27 
Rollers, hand mills_....................-- .-| 183| 19.1] 235| 337 67} 38.4] 135} 309 F 
Rollers, helpers and finishers, hand mills__- 156 | 17.6 179 | 33.8 59 | 40.4 88 29. 
Rollers, mechanical mills................---. 60} 26.4] 126] 38.4 51 | 39.1 31 | 384 > bet 
Assistant rollers, mechanical mills__.....__-- 61 | 29.2 115 | 39.7 41 | 40.3 29} 30.2 
ES Gee ee ee 90 13.1 165 35.8 64 40.0 56 31.5 van 
Dl tntbinitierespaaccmnbeneehtoonabeiih 218 | 17.7 229 | 33.7 72 | 40.7 122 | 30.2 | 
E654. oh cine aeedititan did 202 | 16.3] 386| 34.4 97 | 30.4 188 | 32.7 pat 
AE a. ER ACRE I Te AR Be 306 16.2 394 35. 0 170 40.5 156 29.4 
Doublers_.-.-.--- eee ee ee vere 217 | 18.1 277 | 34.4 86 | 40.3 89} 28.0 are 
BE ME Dicccecasncccceccceseescocses-- 114} 18.0 158 | 35.4 74 | 41.3 77 | 30.0 : 
Sheet heaters’ helpers__...-..........---.--- | 118] 16.8 141 | 32.3 55 | 39.6 79 27.3 anc 
Chargers, pair and pack furnaces.........-_- 176 | 20.5 251 | 36.6 48 | 40.0 106 | 34 
ti hitih.Giekesaph + 3 -<asthains 134| 21.6] 262] 349| 75| 406] 140| 31 by 
EE BE ncecccapecaccaccccccsese 187 | 21.2 259 | 35.1 68 | 40.2 124 : 
ae RY RR ay 227} 168| 439| 37.0] 153] 39.8] 153| 35 mil 
Openers, level-handed-__-...............-.... 133 | 21.9 (3) pal eee SB, A Serpe 
NN es sl | ns: cokindbpelanee 125 | 33.2) 98] 400) 2) 480] 40) a. she 
RS ctcccncasrs«scnceusiibess 189 (?) 627 | 37.9 353 37.2 199 40.4 
Cold-roll rollers........-.-.-.-.-------.-..-- 113! 31.7] 172! 404] 50! 30.4] 63! 438 ths 
SID, .0)cansconndowepseiiaicns 126 | 28.6] 197] 30.4 56 | 38.3 66 | 42.4 
Catchers and feeders, normalizing furnaces..| 142) (?) 437 | 35.2 178 | 36.7 190 | 32.9 fee 
Roller and stretcher levelers__.............-- 66} (2) 129 | 39.9 34} 40.1 68 | 41. 
Roller and stretcher levelers’ helpers_-__----- 67 (2 114 38.9 63 | 38.7 45) 38.1 th 
ee ae ee 61 (? 151 | 40.3 61} 40.1 62 39.8 ) 
Re-square shearmen’s helpers... ..........-- 83 | (3%) 118 | 40.0 44 | 39.9 46) 39.1 25 
oa Lac auwaneesubeces 57) ( 65} 41.7] (4 (4) 34) 40.8 
Feeders, galvanizing. _.................-.... 81 | 26.3 562} 39.4] () (3) 39 | 36.9 be 
Reelers and rackmen, galvanizing........... 62} () 64) 42.5/ (3) (3) 144} 36.5 
Gagers and inspectors, product-............- 115} (%) 272 | 40.8 69 | 42.3 139 | 39.5 
0. vcnceusoubatecséhuetces 588 | 26.2 830 | 37.3 189 | 34.2 436 38. 7 
Miscellaneous labor 5__...........-.......... 645 Q 1,445 | 39.3 548 | 38.9 623 39. 4 
EE nn nne aprocectonredabbowe 93 : 268 | 42.7 120 | 41.9 111 | 43.6 
Su ee ws 5s pc odbbebi 195 | (2 366 | 48.7 103 | 51.4 180 | 47.9 
Ot PT + dibccabenentpecédiveces 1,772 (2) 1,776 | 37.7 606 | 40.6 688 | 36.3 
7) ae 73 39.7 147 | 39.9 81 42.1 


























1 No averages by districts available for 1933. 

2 No data available. 

‘Not e codiclent ber reported to present averages 
ota nt number re av 

5 See footnote 2, p. 117. - 

¢ See footnote 3, p. 117. 
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Weekly Earnings 


Tue average weekly earnings of sheet-mill wage earners rose from 
11.22 in 1933 to $26.72 in 1935. This increase of 138 percent was 
brought about by two factors, namely higher average hourly earn- 


ings and a longer workweek. 


In 1935, in all districts combined, the percentage earning less than 
18 per week was 16.5. About one-third of these were found in the 
two unskilled-labor occupations of common and miscellaneous labor. 
Those receiving $18 and under $26 constituted 41.1 percent of the 
total, thus making nearly 60 percent who were paid less than the 
average for the department. The number earning $26 and under 
$36 included 26.5 percent, and the remaining 15.9 percent had 


‘weekly earnings of $36 and over. Of this latter group, made up 
' principally of rolling occupations, the number receiving $40 and 
‘over constituted slightly over 10 percent of the total wage earners 
‘covered. 


The average weekly earnings in 1935 in the Pittsburgh and Great 


‘Lakes and Middle West districts amounted to $28.67 and $26.10, 


respectively. In 1933, the average for the Pittsburgh district was 


$11.94, as compared with $10.33 in the Great Lakes and Middle West 
district. While the difference between the two districts in 1935 


amounted to only $2.57, the distribution of the employees in each of 
these districts was somewhat different. 
For the country as a whole, the average weekly earnings increased 


' between 1933 and 1935 by 110 percent for cold-roll rollers and gal- 


vanizing feeders and by 263 percent forspannermen. ‘The other occu- 
pations in table 13 that showed increased earnings of over 200 percent 
are rollers’ helpers and finishers on hand mills, catchers, matchers, 
and openers. The average weekly earnings of common laborers rose 
by only 89 percent, as compared with 162 percent for rollers on hand 
mills, 119 percent for rollers on mechanical mills, and 148 percent for 
shearmen. In 1933, only hand and mechanical rollers averaged more 
than $20, whereas in 1935 only 2 unskilled occupations, catchers and 
feeders on normalizing furnaces and common laborers, averaged less 
than $20. In fact, 25 of the 37 averaged more than $25, and of these 
25 occupations, 7 received an average in excess of $36, the highest 
being $58.76 for rollers on hand mills. 
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Occupation 










I lr NE 
Pair heaters 
SE eee eee ae eee 
BEE, POD on Sd cece ugnitreawecwaweee 
Rollers’ helpers and finishers, hand mills_- 

Rollers, mechanical mills_...............--- 
Assistant rollers, mechanical! mills 















ST ee 
SEES PE, Ee b 
Sheet heaters’ helpers.........-.._--- ate 
Chargers, pair and pack furnaces..........-- 
REE EE | ER Get REE SAE Ee 
Shearmen’s helpers 
Nee eee See ee ee | OS ee 
Openers, level-handed_----_..............--- 
MES EDS A eres ape ee ee 
Picklers’ helpers 
— le a ee ee 
Cold-roll catchers 
Catchers and feeders, normalizing furnaces_. 
Roller and stretcher levelers-----....-..._-- 
Roller and stretcher levelers’ helpers 
meaeuere Geeermen ...........2....-...--..-- 
Re-square shearmen’s helpers 
REE 2 ES RE 
Feeders, galvanizing--__-_-_-__-- 

Reelers and rackmen, galvaniz ing. 

Gagers and inspectors, —— 

Common laborers. - an 
Miscellaneous labor §_ 
Clerical, plant. _ 
Supervisory, plant 
Other direct labor °. 
Other indirect labor °_- 























1 No averages by districts are available for 
2? No data availabie. 
3 None reported. 











5 See footnote 2, p. 117. 
6 See footnote 3, p. 117. 
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Pittsburgh 
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Num- | Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Num-| Aver- | 
ber of| age | berof| age | berof; age 
wage |weekly| wage |weekly| wage | weekly 
earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- 
ers ings ers ings ers ings 
27 | (2) 113 |$21. 97 41 |$23.77 
| 197 |$10.32 | 185 | 30.08 74 | 37.03 
87 | (3) 140 | 21.44 34 | 23.14 
| 183 | 22.44 | 235 | 58. 76 67 | 62.06 | 
| 156 | 10.17 179 | 30. 67 59 | 29.13 
| 60 | 26.35 126 | 57.73 | 51 | 60.83 
61 | 18.72 115 | 42.36 | 41 | 47.34 
| 90/ 849| 165 | 30.81 | 64 | 32.68 
218 | 12.77 229 | 37.20! 72) 41.96 | 
| 202) 10.60] 386 | 3205 | 97 | 35.47 | 
306 | 8.38 394 | 29.36 | 170 | 37.11 
217 | 9.30 277 | 27.42 | 86 | 32.84 
| 14/1458] 158| 4202! 74 | 47.30 
| 18] 877 141 | 25.62 | 655 | 29.19 | 
| 176] (3) 251 | 24.40; 48 | 30.45 
| 134! 14.93 262 | 37.01 | 75 | 51.58 
| 187 | 9.16 259 | 26. 28 68 | 36.40 
| 22971) 7.47 439 | 26.64 153 | 35. 17 
133 | 9.13; (@) ee eee atl 
125 | 12.83 | 98 | 28.03 23 | 29.69 
| 189) () 627 | 23.86 | 353 | 23.92 
113 | 14.47 172 | 30.42 59 | 26.90 
| 126 | 11.35 197 | 26.02 56 | 21.83 | 
| 142] (3) 437 | 19.14 178 | 21.03 
| 66) (3) 129 | 30. 84 34 | 25.62 
7} (3) 114 | 23.23 | 63 | 21.45 
61} (2) 151 | 27. 65 61 | 26. 51 
83 | (2) | 1198/2263) 44 | 2243 
57 (?) | 55 | 26.34 | (4) “(’) 
| 81/1071 |) 62) 2250; (% (3) 
2} @ | 64) 27.19) @ | (@) 
115 (2) | 272 | 24.73 | 69 | 27.08 
588 | 8.89 830 | 16.76 | 189 | 16.58 
| 645) () | 1,445 | 20.88 | 548 | 20.61 
| 898) (3) 268 | 26.11 120 | 27.53 
....| 195] (@) | 366 | 36.7 103 | 40.35 | 
..| 1,772} ( 1,776 | 26.53 606 | 28.22 
| 173) @ 299 | 24.41 147 | 25. 83 | 








1933. 


4 Not a sufficient number reported to preseut averages. 


Table 13.—Average Weekly Earnings of Wage Earners in Sheet Mills, by Occ 
tion and District, 1933 and 1935 
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Employment and Earnings in Commercial Milk 
Distribution, 1929-34 


By C. LAwRENcE CHRISTENSON, DEPARTMENT oF Economics, INDIANA UNI- 
VERSITY 


EEKLY earnings in March 1934 averaged $24.10 for office 

employees in the commercial milk-distribution industry, 
§25.37 for plant employees, and $31.30 for route men. These 
earnings represented decreases of 17 and 18 percent respectively for 
office and plant employees as compared with March 1929, but of 
less than 1 percent for route men. ‘These figures are based on reports 
from 1,563 milk-distribution plants. The study was an outgrowth 
of an earlier one made! by the Division of Research and Planning 
of the National Recovery Administration. 

Although milk is one of the most common of human foods, infor- 
mation is extremely scanty concerning the volume of employment and 
the working conditions prevailing in the establishments processing and 
distributing the fresh-milk supply of our cities.? An initial problem 
in a review of any industry is the determination of industrial boun- 
daries. This is particularly difficult and therefore perhaps all the 
more important where the individual business units do not confine 
‘heir operations to the handling of a single product or where the same 
product makes its way to market through several distinct types of 
organization. 

In the business of fresh-milk distribution both of these conditions 
obtain. Commercial milk dealers who buy fresh milk from farmers 
and resell it to the family trade or to institutional consumers rarely 
confine their operations to this one item. Typically they also dis- 
tribute and frequently manufacture cheese, butter, ice cream, and 
concentrated milk byproducts. Moreover, commercial milk dis- 





' Under the direction of the writer. 

? Two pioneer efforts (the Census of Distribution, 1929, and the Census of Business, 1933) to review the 
distributive trades have now been made. However, the present study indicates clearly that in neither of 
these was it possible to get a complete coverage of the milk-distributing industry. The summary volumes 
of the Census of Distribution show a coverage of 4,787 wholesale and retail milk-distributing establishments 
in which there were 66,438 employees in 1929. The present study is based on reports coming from firms 
having more than 55,000 employees in March of that same year, although careful estimating indicates that 
these firms were responsible for only 40 percent of the employment in the industry. It is clear therefore 
that all of these reviews, including the present one, must be regarded as based upor samples. It was stated 
that details which could not be included in the summary volumes of the Census of Distribution would be 
covered in a special report on milk dealers, bi ¢ this report has never been published. 

* A check on the mailing list of the 8,400 establishments used as the basis for this study showed that the 
following percentages of the plants handle the products mentioned; 60 percent cheese (probably mostly 
cottage cheese), 20 percent butter, 20 percent ice cream, and 8 percent some form of concentrated dry milk. 
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tributors are by no means in exclusive control of the distrilutio, 
channels through which urban consumers obtain fresh milk. Although 
within the last few decades dairy farmers have grown incre: isingly 
accustomed to selling milk in bulk to specialized commercial dealers, 
it is still common in many of the smaller communities, and to some 
extent in cities, for farmers to deliver milk directly to ‘timate COn- 
sumers. Direct sales by such producer-distributors, as they ap 
commonly referred to in the trade, may have accounted for as mucl 
as 40 percent of the total amount of fresh milk consumed by the 
urban population in 1933.4 However, in the larger cities, where the 
milk supply must be drawn from a wide area, and where pasteurizg. 
tion has become general, commercial milk dealers will be found to 
handle the bulk of the market milk. 

The commercial milk-distributing industry, as here defined. 
embraces all firms which buy milk from farmers and resell it, usually 
after pasteurizing and bottling, to family, restaurant, or institutions! 
trade. As such it includes many firms engaged in the manufacture of 
butter, ice cream, and/or other dairy products, but to which neverth- 
less the sale of fresh milk represents an important source of income.’ 
It is with the volume of employment and the levels of earnings and 
pay rolls in the plants of such commercial distributors that this study 
is concerned. None of the data presented, therefore, may be assumed 
to be any direct indication of practices among producer-distributors. 




















Scope of Study 





To OBTAIN comprehensive and uniform data on labor conditions 
in the plants operated by commercial milk dealers, a schedule was 
sent out to each of the 8,428 establishments of which there was any 
record. This was made possible by use of a mailing list furnished 
through the courtesy of one of the trade journals in the industry. 
The publishing company compiling this list had succeeded, after 
several years of effort, not only in obtaining a statement as to the 











‘ This estimate is based on the fact that commercial firms reporting on schedules used for this study sold 
over their milk routes 750 million gallons of milk in 1933. Some corroboration for this estimate is furnished 
by an entirely independent calculation made by the International Association of Milk Dealers, based on 4 
post-card questionnaire to its membership, which resulted in the estimate that commercial dealers operate 
55 percent and producer-distributors 45 percent of the total number of milk routes in September 1934. (see 
Transcript of Hearings on Proposed Code of Fair Competition for the Fluid Milk Industry. Supplement 
to Record of First Day. N. R.A. Ward and Paul, Washington, D. C., reporters.) Since the typical 
producer-dealer probably handles a much smaller volume per route than does the commercial distributor, 
our estimate appears reasonable. However, its tentative character should be emphasized and attention 
called to the wide discrepancy between it and that appearing in the Brookings Institution Pamphlet 13: 
Dairy Products Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act (p. 9). 

5 The total aggregate sales income for 1933 of the firms reporting complete sales figures on the schedule used 
was $265,000,000. Of this total, 8.7 percent represented sales of firms where the income from milk routes 
was less than 50 percent of gross sales. The inclusion of this type of firm in the industry definition here 
used is one of the factors which prevents direct comparison of our results with those of the Census 0! 
Business. 
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number of delivery routes operated by each establishment, but also 
in making the list inclusive of very nearly every commercial milk 
plant in the country.® 

A count from the list used showed that commercial milk dealers 
operated a total of 57,539 delivery routes in 1933. Of the 8,428 
schedules sent out, 1,508 returned schedules survived editing and 
were Classified as usable. ‘These returned schedules brought data 
from 1,563 distributing plants operating 24,056 delivery routes in 
March 1933. On the basis of routes covered, therefore, the material 
ysed is representative of somewhat more than 40 percent of the 
industry. 

The schedule used called for a report on the number of employees, 
the total man-hours worked, and weekly pay roll, by three major 
departments for a single week in March 1929, 1933, and 1934. Also 
it requested more detailed data concerning the distribution of employ- 
ees classified on the basis of weekly earnings in March 1933. Supple- 
mentary to this information directly concerning labor, the form pro- 
vided for a statement of annual sales, cost of raw product, and annual 
pay rolls (exclusive of executive salaries) in 1929 and 1933, as well as 
for the number of routes operated in March 1929 and in March 1933. 
Consideration was given to the possibility of including an inquiry 
which would reveal fluctuations in employment from month to month 
during 1929 and 1933, but after numerous consultations with repre- 
sentatives of the industry, it was felt that March data could be taken 
as representative of the average level for the year.’ 


Volume of Employment 


By means of the route count made from the mailing list mentioned, 
it was possible to construct an estimate of the total volume of employ- 
ment in the industry. This was done by classifying the returned 
schedules in accordance with the size of the reporting firm (based on 
the number of routes operated in March 1933) and working out the 
the ratios of the number of employees per route in each of the major 
departments. These ratios were then applied to the count of the 
total number of routes in the industry for each class of firms. The 
results are shown in table 1. 





* Checking this list against several others resulted in adding only 22 establishments to the 8,406 original 
entries. 

‘Seasonal changes in employment are very small and are probably accounted for mainly by changes in 
the number of part-time employees. The Census of Distribution reports the ratios of total employees (full- 
time and part-time) on specific dates to the average for the year 1929 to be as follows: Apr. 15, 98 percent; 
July 15, 101 percent; Oct. 15, 102 percent; and Dec. 15, 99 percent. For the corresponding dates it reports 
the proportion of part-time to total employees as 1, 2, 2, and 1 percent, respectively. See Retail Distribu- 
tion, Summary for United States, p. 53. 
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Table 1.—Estimated Employment in the Fresh-Milk Distributing Industry 























March 1933 
Class of employees Number | Percent 
Clerical employees..............._....._- 15, 547 11 
LE TET 56, 778 41 
Delivery-sales employees. ............--- 65, 514 48 
nels i ies la iB 137, 839 | 100 











It should be mentioned that the returned schedules used for COM. 
puting the employee-per-route ratios for this estimate were, on tly 
whole, better representative of conditions in large than in sql 
plants. Nevertheless, reports from small firms (with three de ‘livery 
routes or less) covered 9 percent of the aggregate routes operated by 
such small commercial firms. In view of the fact that such units qj) 
not bulk large among the commercial dealers,’ and that returns {p; 
the other classes in each case covered 30 percent or more of the total 
routes, it is felt that the results presented in table 1 are reason: bly 
reliable. 

It will be observed that of the 138,000 employees estimated to be 
attached to the industry in March 1933, 11 percent were clerical 
workers, 41 percent were employed in mechanical operations inside 
the plant, and almost half were route men engaged in the delivery and 
sale of the product. The estimate for the clerical force does not in. 
clude the central-office employees of the larger companies which may 
control several subsidiaries operating in different markets. More- 
over, the distribution of employees by departments is by no means 
uniform for all firms in the industry. Many of the small plants, 
where the proprietor is in active charge, may have no clerical en- 
ployees on the pay roll. 

There is no current and continuous index of employment in this 
industry. The material gathered for the present study cannot be 
said to fill this gap. The most that can be said for it is that it does 
allow comparison of statistical snapshots taken as of ° three different 
dates. To demonstrate that a statistical sample used for the con- 
struction of an employment index continues to represent the same 
proportion of the industry at all times requires almost complete 
knowledge beforehand of the very thing which is under investigation. 
In the present case, such a demonstration is not attempted, but it is 
possible to indicate some of the more important shortcomings of the 
data. Two of these call for special attention: (1) No accurate indi- 
cation of the possible growth of the industry outside the firms report- 
ing is to be had; (2) the merger movement, known to be important 
in this industry as late as 1931, might act to swell the total volume o! 





§ This statement would not be true, of course, for the prodycer-distribytors, who are typically small 
dealers usually operating one route only. 
*N. B. Not atidifferent dates. 
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employment in the firms reporting even though employment in the 
industry as & Whole was actually declining during the period under 
review. The first of these must admittedly be accepted as limiting 
the significance of the results here presented. The latter defect has 
been partially overcome by careful classification and editing of re- 
turns. To this end many schedules useful for other purposes were 
not used in this section. In segregating the schedules for the purpose 
of measuring the changes in employment levels, all reports which did 
not provide information on plant and route employees in March in 
each of the 3 years, 1929, 1933, and 1934, were discarded. Likewise, 
all schedules in which there was evidence that the reporting firm had 
been a party to a merger sometime during the period 1929 to 1934 were 
classified as unsuitable for use. While the application of the latter 
rule resulted in eliminating schedules from a few of the larger firms, in 
general the reports remaining were those from medium-sized and 
larger establishments, since these probably kept more complete ac- 
counting records. Rigid application of these rules of selection left 
reports covering 382 distributing plants and 367 affiliated country 


shipping plants. A summary of employment levels in the two major 


departments of these establishments is presented in table 2. 

In order to isolate the effect of dairy-products manufacturing, a 
subclassification of the data was made based upon the percentage 
which the value of milk and cream sales from routes represented of 
total dollar sales in 1933. Hence, the class A firms referred to in 
table 2 include all those in which the value of milk and cream sold 
represented more than 50 percent of total sales in 1933. The aggre- 
gate total sales of all these firms in 1933 amounted to $241,292,200, 
of which 83 percent represented milk and cream route sales. All 
firms for which 1933 milk-route sales represented less than 50 percent 
of total sales make up the class B firms. Slightly less than 30 percent 
of the $23,023,400 aggregate sales of this group was accounted for by 
milk and cream sales. 


Table 2.—Volume of Employment, and Index Numbers Thereof, in Identical 
Fresh-Milk Distributing Firms 1929, 1933, and 1934 








Number of employees Index numbers 
Type of firm and class of employees 








1929 1933 1934 1933 1934 





Class A (specialized milk dealers): 
Spear workers. 
Class 
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It may be observed from table 2 that the March 1933 levels of 
employment for both plant workers and route men relative to th 

1929 base were higher in the establishments of the specialized yj, 
dealers (class A firms) than in the combined dairy-products many. 
facturing and milk-distributing establishments (class B firms). 
1934 this situation had been reversed as either the shortening 9 
work periods (under the President’s Reemployment Agreement)!” Or 
increased business had forced the general-purpose plants to adj 
relatively more new employees than the specialized milk dealers, 
although in neither group had employment been fully restored to its 
1929 level. ‘ 

Table 2 also reveals that the volume of employment for route mey 
was maintained somewhat higher relatively than that for inside plant 
employees. Thus the index of the total number of delivery-sale 
route employees in March 1933 was 95.4 percent of the number em. 
ployed in the same month of 1929, as compared with an index of 879 
percent for plant workers in the same firms. For March 1934 plant 


employment stood at 93.0 percent of its 1929 level while that for 
route men was 96.9 percent. 








Average Weekly Hours 


Acatnst the background of this discussion of employment levels, 
it will be of interest to ascertain the typical work periods observed in 
the industry. The average length of the workweek for plant em- 
ployees in March of each of the 3 years reviewed is shown in table 3. 


The classification of firms and the schedules used are identical with 
those for table 2. 


Table 3.—Average Weekly Hours of Plant Employees of Fresh-Milk Distribut- 
ing Firms, March 1929, 1933, and 1934 











Average hours worked per week 
Type of firm 









March 1929 March 1933 


March 1934 











51.8 50.8 47.0 
57.3 55.5 47.2 


Class A (specialized milk dealers) ..................-._. 
Class B (dairy manufacturers with milk departments) - 




















Two characteristics of table 3 call for comment. First, although 
work periods for inside plant employees in March 1933 were some- 
what shorter than in 1929, they were still much longer than those 
typically observed by American manufacturing plants in other 
industries." Second, the length of the workweek in the combination 
plants (class B firms) was in both 1929 and 1933 considerably greater 

1 No N. R. A. labor code was ever adopted by any of the dairy-products industries (except processed 


cheese manufacturing), although numerous firms subscribed to the President’s Reemployment Agreemen'. 
i See Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls section in any 1933 issue of Monthly Labor Review. 
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than in plants of specialized milk dealers (class A firms). In part 
this is a reflection of differences in the location of plants as well as in 
mechanical and marketing organization, since in general the reports 
from the class A firms tend to cover operations of plants in the larger 
metropolitan areas, while plants of the class B firms are more apt to 
be found in smaller communities and rural areas. 

Analysis of all the reports used as the basis for tables 2 and 3 shows 
that the plant employees in the reporting firms worked an aggregate 
total of 906,219 man-hours in a selected week in March 1929. 


| Aggregate man-hours worked by this same class of employees for 


similar periods in 1933 and 1934 represented only 86 percent and 83.8 
percent respectively of the figure for 1929. It would appear, there- 
fore, that, had there been no change in the workweek from that 
customary in 1929, March employment levels in 1933 and in 1934 
might have been somewhat lower than those existing. Although 
there is some evidence of the practice of spreading out employment 
opportunities by shortening the weekly working hours between 1929 
and 1933, this practice appears to have become much more significant 
after 1933 than before. Warning should perhaps be issued against 
the possible conclusion that these figures demonstrate a universal 
shortening of the workweek during 1933 and 1934 by all firms in the 
industry, since it has not been possible to determine to what extent 


' the industry as a whole complied with the terms of the President’s 


Reemployment Agreement. 
Even among the firms reporting, there are many variations from the 


' averages given in table 3. To measure the extent of such variations 


in the industry, man-hour data for March 1933 from all the returned 
schedules were analyzed. The results of this analysis, covering 
20,867 inside plant workers, are shown in table 4. 


Table 4.—Variation in Weekly Work Periods of Plant Employees of Fresh-Milk 
Distributing Firms, March 1933 





Number 
Hours per week of em- 
ployees 
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Although a summary of all the data presented in table 4 shows the _ 
weighted average work period to be 53 hours per week, it may be 
observed that almost 30 percent of the plant employees covered were 
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working in establishments where the average workweek exceed, 
56 hours. Only a very few firms, employing less than 7 percent of ,) 
plant workers, observed weekly work periods shorter than 44 hours 

Preliminary inquiries indicated that very few firms kept a recy; 
of the number of man-hours worked by employees in the delivery, 
sales department. Hence, the schedule used did not call for a repo, 
as to hours worked by the route drivers, but it did request informatig, 
from each firm as to the total number of man-days worked by {hj 
class of employees in a single week during March 1933. In the fir 
replying to this inquiry, employing an aggregate total of 26,243 roy, 
men, it was found that the average workweek for the delivery-salg 
force was very nearly 7 days. Less than 1 percent of these roy 
employees were in establishments where the workweek for the ind. 
vidual driver was 5% days or under. Almost 42 percent of th 
employees of this class worked a full 6-day week, 11 percent worke) 
64 days, and the remaining number, almost 46 percent, were i 
establishments where the route men worked every day of the wee 
The introduction of the President’s Reemployment Agreement ma 
have been responsible for the fact that the average workweek fy 
route men was slightly less than 6 days in March 1934. 


Average Weekly Earnings 


RELATIVE to other American industries, earnings of workers in th: 
fresh-milk distributing industry have not generally been low. Table: 
presents a summary of the average weekly earnings of full-time en- 
ployees in all reporting firms asof March in eachof the 3 years reviewed 


Table 5.—Average Weekly Earnings of Full-Time Employees of Fresh-Milk 
Distributing Firms! 











Class of employees March 1929 March 1933 March 1934 





Office employees $29. 06 $23. 95 $24. 1 
Plant employees ; ; 24. 78 5.3 
Route employees 31. 49 30. 15 31.4 














! Reports used as a basis for this table were not necessarily from identical firms for each of the three dates 
The reporting firms employed an aggregate total of 61,872 workers in March 1933. 


Although there is apparently very little part-time employment in 
the industry, the fact that the data in table 5 apply to full-time 
workers only, as well as the length of the typical work periods pre- 
viously reviewed, must be borne in mind when one makes comparisons 
with other industries. For both plant and delivery employees | 
appears that the typical working week is somewhat longer than tha 
currently observed in American manufacturing industries. The 
differentials in terms of hourly or daily rates of earnings, therefore, 
will he considerably less than in weekly earnings. Thus, for example, 
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,e weekly earnings for plant workers in March 1933 which appear 

» table 5, represent an hourly rate of 46.7 cents. This is only 7 percent 

igher than the average rate for all manufacturing industries, whereas 

e weekly earnings were 57 percent above the average per capita 

eekly earnings as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 

Some additional features of table 5 call for special comment. 

irst, it is apparent that earnings in the delivery-sales department 

ere somewhat higher than in the other two departments on all three 

ates reviewed. Moreover, in spite of the fact of some shrinkage in 

he dollar value of sales from routes during the years since 1929, 

d of the widespread custom of at least partial remuneration of the 

Se routli/& Poute employees on a commission basis, the average weekly earnings 
the ind. pf route men, both in 1933 and in 1934, were maintained very near 
he level of 1929. The brunt of the pay-roll reductions following 

929 appears to have fallen mainly on the clerical and inside plant 

Were if employees. The position of the route employees may have been 
1€ Week J Gnfluenced by a partial transition from payment on a commission 
nt may {basis to a straight time rate. Thus, 61.8 percent of the route em- 
veek ff ployees in the firms reporting were paid at least part of their earnings 
in the form of commission in March 1929. The corresponding figures 

Yor 1933 and 1934, however, were 59.2 and 54.5 percent, respectively. 
> Some further details as to the range of variation in the earnings for 









































s in th {| employees in each of the major departments during March 1933 are 
Table; presented in table 6. 
Me ei: Mer sble 6.—Classified Weekly Earnings of Full-Time Employees of Fresh-Milk 
viewed Distributing Firms, March 1933, by Departments 
esh- Milk Delivery sales 
Average weekly earnings Number | Number | Number 
arch 1934 "of em- may of em- | Eenoent of em- cpresat 
ployees ° tota of tota ployees of tota 
0.1 37 | 0.2 
L.5 544 2.3 
12.5 1, 534 6.4 
27.0 4,264 17.8 1, 996 | 
hree dates 20.5 5, 654 23. 5 3, 556 | 
12.2 5, 677 23. 5 4, 939 | 
10.7 2,595 | 10.8 4, 521 
' 15. 5 3,716 | 15.5) 13,632 | 
nent it 100.0 | 24, 021 | 100.0 | 20, 558 | 
}]-time 
ds pre- , meas ; , 
ites A comparison of the distributions of employees in the different 
vees it fy °emmings classes by departments reveals that slightly more than 14 
n that |) Percent of the clerical employees had weekly pay envelopes amounting 
The |) © less than $15.00 while only 9 percent of the plant workers fell 
refore, |) Within this range and 3.1 percent of the route men. At the other 
ample, end of the scale, however, exactly equal proportionate numbers of 





‘See Monthly Labor Review, June 1933. 
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clerical and plant workers (15.5 percent), were found to be ce tting 
$35.00 or more per week, while slightly more than 46 percent of th 
delivery-sales force fell within this earnings classification. 


Pay Rolls in Relation to Sales 


AurHouGs table 2 indicates a shrinkage in the employment oppop. 
tunities between 1929 and 1933 and table 5 shows a drop in average 
earnings per employed worker occurring in the same interval, thes 
tables taken together do not reveal the relative significance of p pay 
rolls in the industry. Fortunately, reports were obtained on toa 
dollar sales in 1929 and 1933 and total aggregate pay rolls (not 
including executive salaries) in the same years. An analysis of thesp 
figures to determine the comparative importance of pay rolls in thesp 
2 years is given in table 7. 


Table 7.—Aggregate Pay Rolls of Fresh Milk-Distributing Plants and Proportion 
These Formed of Sales i 











1929 





Class of firms 


| Percent! 


Amount of sales | 


Amount 


pe + ee Tae : 








Class A (specialized milk dealers) _- _...| $78, 413, 000 22.3 | $59, 115, 000 
Class B (dairy manufacturers with milk departments). | 15, 503, 000 15.8 | 12,013, 700 





ec aR. | Sv take ARI _.| 98,916, 000 | 20.9 | 71,128,700) m9 





1 The basis for aes classification of firms and the reports used for this table are identical with those used 
for tables 2 and 3 


When attention is focused upon the importance of expenditures 
for labor in different types of firms, it becomes apparent that pay 
roll expenditures bulk relatively larger for the specialized milk 
dealers (class A firms). This was true both in 1929, when the pay 
rolls absorbed 22.3 percent of gross sales income of class A firms as 
compared with 15.8 percent in the other group; and in 1933, when 
the corresponding percentage figures for the two groups were 27.9 
and 22.6, respectively. However, although pay rolls continued to 
absorb a larger proportion of gross sales value of the specialized milk 
dealers in 1933, it may also be observed that the relative change in 
this proportion was greater in the general-purpose plants than in the 
class A firms. Supplementary analysis of the available data indi- 
cates that this was in part due to the fact that specialized milk 
dealers reduced their working forces as well as rates of pay slightly 
more than did the general purpose plants, but to a much greater 
degree to the fact that gross sales incomes of the combination dairy 
products-manufacturing-milk distribution firms fell much more 
drastically than did those of the other group. Readers familiar with 
the differences in the character of markets for manufactured dairy 
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products and of fresh milk and with the recent history of prices in 
hese two types of markets can readily account for the difference in 
ihe character of the income shrinkage in the two branches of the 
industry. 

Although the annual 1933 aggregate pay roll for all the identical 
(rms reporting corresponding information for 1929 and 1933, as 
summarized in table 7, was but 75.7 percent of that for 1929, never- 
theless, the 1933 pay roll represented 26.9 percent of gross sales, 
whereas that for 1929 had only absorbed 20.9 percent of sales income 
in that year. It would appear, therefore, that in spite of wage 
cuts and reductions in the working force, the employers’ expendi- 
tures for labor were relatively more significant in 1933 than in 1929. 
Since 1933 the advance of prices in all the dairy products markets 
has probably changed again the proportion of income expended for 
labor but data are not available to permit analysis of the 1934 
position. 


Wages and Hours in the Women’s Neckwear and Scarf 
Industry 


[RECT labor costs in the manufacture of women’s neckwear 

and scarfs represented slightly over one-fourth of the total 
costs in the period of N. R. A. code operation. Average hours 
ranged from 34.3 to 40.4 per week. Wages of women ranged from 
$13.79 to $21.12 per week and those of men from $25.89 to $33.74, 
according to region. A study of the neckwear industry from which 
the above data were taken! was ordered by the National Recovery 
Administration in February 1935 in order to determine the facts 
necessary for establishing wage differentials to be fixed-in the appli- 
cable code. Information obtained covered the years 1933 to 1935. 
Facts on labor were supplied by about one-third of the manufactur- 
ing units and the National Recovery Administration stated, in mak- 
ing the figures available, that it regarded the results as fairly rep- 
resentative. 

Labor Costs. 


INFORMATION on labor costs in 1934 was obtained for 65 firms of 
which 55 were in New York City, 4 in the East other than New York 
City, and 6 in the West. In these firms the direct labor cost ac- 
counted for 27.5 percent of the total expenditures; for the New York 
City firms the percentage was 27.0, for the other eastern firms 27.6, 
and for the western firms 32.5 percent. For the whole group, office 


' National Recovery Administration. Division of Review. Industry Studies Section. Work Materials 
No. 3, 1936: Financial and Labor Data on the Women’s Neckwear and Scarf Industry, by W. A. Gill. 
Washington, 1936. 
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salaries (excluding executives) accounted for 2.4 percent and sale. 
force salaries and commissions for 6.4 percent of the Operating 
expenses. Raw materials constituted the largest expense—5;) 
percent of the total; in the East (other than New York City) ty 
percentage expended for materials was notably higher (62.4 percen, 
probably due, the report states, to the manufacture of a rel: atively 


high grade of neckwear and snes! in that market. ia 
jl oc! 


Wages and_Hours"of Labor tters-. 


TABLE 1 shows the average hours per week and average weekly anj 
hourly wage rates for 1 week in February 1933 and 1935, respectively 
by industrial regions. 


3 Inclu 
Table 1.—Average Working Hours and Wages in Women’s Neckwear and Scar! 
Industry, Weeks Ending Feb. 16, 1933 and 1935, ~ — and Sex 








ae 
Average hours per Average weekly Average hourly 
week wages wage rate 





| | 
Feb- | Feb- - | Feb- 
ru- | ru- Os a ¥ ru- 
ary | ary N ary 


1933 | 1935 — | 1983 | 1935 





New York City (27 firms): 
Mal 


38. 5 
36. 5 
36. 7 





























26. 83 
14, 19 


15. 00 























1 No figures available for week of study; those used represent a week in either January or February 


These statistics show a general reduction in hours of work and 3 
rise in weekly and hourly wages between February 1933 and the same 
period in 1935. The level of both weekly and hourly pay was higher 
in the New York City area for both male and female workers than i 
the East outside New York City. On a percentage basis, male 
workers in New York City benefited by a sharper hourly increase in 
the 2-year period (18.9 percent) than did those outside the metropolitan 
district (12.3 percent); for females the increases were much greater 
(41.5 and 44.0 percent, respectively); the increase for both groups was 
higher outside (42.3 percent) than in New York City (35.6 percent). 

Median hourly earnings are given for six occupational classes, 
covering the weeks ending February 16, 1933 and 1935, in table 2. 
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able 2,—Median Hourly Earnings in Women’s Neckwear and Scarf Industry, 
Weeks Ending Feb. 16, 1933 and 1935, by Occupation 








New York City mee ony al 


Occupation 





1933 1935 





Cents Cents 
41.7 : 27. 


83.3 
48. 6 
35.3 
26.9 
31.3 


























i For a representative week in January or February. 
Given in report as “‘over $1.”’ 
: Includes other factory employees only. 


Wages of Civil Employees in Field Service of Navy 
Department and Marine Corps, 1936 


HE following data on hourly wage rates of clothing workers and 
of workers in the laborer, helper, and mechanical branches of the 


field service of the Navy Department and the Marine Corps are from 


he revised wage schedule for civilian employees of that service issued 
by the Navy Department as of March 1, 1936.’ 

The schedule of wages for the calendar year 1929 was continued 
hrough the calendar years 1930 to 1935 and into the calendar year 
936. However, to comply with the provisions of the Independent 
fices Appropriation Act of March 28, 1934, the daily and hourly 
ates of compensation from that date were increased 20 percent in 
prder that there might be no decrease in earnings because of the 
eduction of the working week from 48 to 40 hours. The hourly rates 
riven in the following tables, therefore, represent a 20 percent increase 
over those prevailing in 1929. The figures for all occupations are the 
aximum. The minimum rate is 12 cents under the maximum and 
here is an intermediate rate 6 cents under the maximum. 





'U.8. Navy Department. Schedule of wages for civil employees in the field service of the Navy 
Department and the Marine Corps, revised to Mar. 1, 1936. Washington, 1936. 
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Rate m 
Occupation per Occupation : 
hour on 
Naval Clothing Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. Naval Clothing Depot, Brooklyn, N.Y.—C on 
Assistant custom cutter................... $1. 02 i i.: dbianaibbentiantedeceubpese a. $4.44 
EE RS eee eee Sen eee 1. 02 | SEE ae eee ‘' 
Ps wsckerdwuptesecsntlaiasennsd -96 || Trouser finisher... ...................... r 
AE a ae OT EEE % 
ED Tihs Mins cacubdettbccutotibetnas . 90 ‘Trouser operator....................... Lo 
NS. 6 Scena wteesen . 90 ie cine nid Ganeiancteees : r 
Clothing examirer.-.-...................... . 90 I  eiintienbnctencesesencesss.~ y 
i? SR SNE SR Es ss - 66 
. . . 2 eae ea ae 11.08 Marine Supply Depot, Philadelphia, P 
i a cecleslns on miata Ml 11.20 
sbue ancnendhddeccnasiindatbieas 1.08 Sbinmsiteechcounesersnedtonvassess- r 
OS EES CR, ae 1. 50 Clothing examiner . 
Cutting-machine operator--____----_---_- FEE RE iansmccccncntnecesdbscenessee-.-. % fangle 
Ontter ond marker....................... ¥% 3. —_ SSIES Fea | te ; = , 
Die-machine operator_................-__- OD We ees ck sean. Lin 01 _e 
Double-needle operator. ................-- 04 || Custom omtfer.......................... Ly nm 3 
i AES A I TP {1.14 eit nan nececinniminnnec. Kp Ay: 
"Se PSST .66 || Cutter and marker... ..-...--..----.-_._ 4 
eae eee }1.14 Cutting-machine operator... .........._- L® ~ ab 
el a a ea Et A at he i a ot ae 
Garment maker (bundle hand). ----_-_--- (1) — LS aT — 
ONS LS SS eee 1.02 || Operator (female)..............--.-----...| “gy Te ao 
Head custom cutter.......................| 1.62 Head operator (female)..............__- ” a 
Hand buttonhole maker._.....__.___----- . 96 he a (Se % OS Oe ry 
Operator (female)......................... - 66 Tallor Vi ee a ee bagasse : 6 Ea irera 
Operator, sewing machine_..............- . 804 aA first. ht ne ae ha Wy Airera 
Operator, special machine. --........-..--- 1, 20 ee ee ee “en Bi Oh 
IE cacti ocodsmnacceneneee chee o< w 1. 20 Trine ah Os no sch, LE i caine ag M 
> —_ Angle 
1 Compensation computed on a piecework schedule. : 
Black 
Table 2.—Rates of Wages per Hour in the Laborer, Helper, and Mechanical ; 
Service, 1936 Bo a 
= == Boiler 
Phila- New | Mare! Box I 
. . Bos- | New Wash- | Nor- |Charles- : | Puget Great t Brak 
Fane a poempNtNN ton | York| Sei; | ington] folk | ton | 1,)".. . [Sound Lake Hi butt 
Group f ie Sah ai - 
AlK 
Attendant, building (Naval Acad- Cem 
a as Stace. CR Aes J SS Sa Fs ae ee Cem 
Laborer, SMEG ono cecateccess $0. 672|$0. 672|$0. 636| 1. 636/$0. 552] $0. 432|$0. 432/$0. 672) $0. 672 $0. 6s am 
Group II Coff 
Apprentice: re 
i BEE ig ee ee .720| .720| .720| .720) .720 ee sta, =. 720)...... re 
Second clags................... . 600} .600) .600| .600) .600 _ oo . 600 600)...... oe 
SRA Beet . 480) .480) .480) .480) .480 ee . 480 480 Crys 
I nmadcm ames 360} .360) .360| .360) .360 — eaeesite . 360 360 Ci 
Attendant: Die 
ES es a os a ee a SS TS ee a ae Dis 
lg, ESAS a eRe Sere fa ey ARS) SS Os Se Dee 
Hammer runner: Dri 
oe eee 792| .792| .756 792| .720 . ee eee ison Fl 
ai a A RR 720| .744| .696| .732 ee SD Ele 
Helper: Ele 
Aircraft mechanic’s, general. -..|.....-|......]......|..-.... { +S Se a Eni 
Aviation instrument maker’s--|......|......|....-.|-...--- PE Aes eelsededalintbéclco----- Eng 
Blacksmith’s: “ Eo 
Heavy fires..............-- .768| .768| .744| .744| .708 = 816) .780 En 
Other Ore8.....<sns.c020-- .732| .732| .684| .684) .648} .612/....-- 768) . 732|...... Fin 
Boilermaker’s...............-.- .732| .732| .684) .684) .672 , _—ee . 756) =. 756) _..--- Pir 
Coppersmith’s alae tat ine . 732} .732) .684 .684| . 648 . 756 756}. . -co Fir 
i hiindceccopscdus ose .756| .756| .708) .708) .672 612) .612) .756) .756) 732 Fis 
Piaees Germer’s..........-....-- . 768} .768) .744).....-- . 708 sil sesac< -816) =. 816) --.--- For 
Forger’s, heavy......-.-.------ - 768) . 768) .744|....... 708} =. 672/....-. 816} .816)...... 
i emacs ais .732| .732) .684| .684) .648 -612| .612) .756 756, «720 
Machinist’s.-................- :732| .732| .684| 684) .672| 612} .612| :756| .756 .720 
AAEM. EAGT TERS HGR ee - Een See eed wo-|--=-+- Fo 
DE EA diebsobwcnctitcaaset .732| .756| .684) .684) .672 Gicbtnck 744 744 ...--- Fr 
Navigational instrument- Ft 
INANE... 0222222. 00 2-220 e0|-+2002]---0--|---2-- pe besetitbccusse i thatesecasloce----|--- = 
ET Dili nndedeteneasennan .756| .756| .708)| .708) .660 -612| .612| .756 756 | 732 
— _ GORE SS “ae . 782} .732| .684) .684| .648 612} .612) .756 756) . 720 





























! Rate for laborer, common, at naval powder factory, Indianhead, Md., and naval proving ground, Dali! 
gren, Va., $0.60 per hour. 
2 Intermediate rates, $0.90, $0.84, $0.78, and $0.72 per hour. Minimum rate, $0.66 per hour. 
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€, 1936 able 2.—Rates of Wages per Hour in the Laborer, Helper, and Mechanical 
— Service, 1936—Continued 
| Rate ————— ’ 
Der Phila- New | Mare 
| te : Bos- | New . |Wash-| Nor- |Charles- . | Puget |Great 
—_ ~ Trade or occupation ton | York ori ington! folk | ton aod . Sound | Lakes 
on 
$0.44 Group IJ—Continued 
2 Helper—Continued. 
ff . Ropemaker’s a 7 RG a a ee eh ew et 
t Sheet-metal worker’s......--.- . 732|$0. 732|$0. 684) $0. 684/$0. 660) $0.612|_____- $0. 756| $0. 756|___.__ 
LQ ee, ee ee . 732] .732| .684)......-. . 660 icon . - =e 
Y Wo0d WOPMEE 8 .<.ccece-s+----- . 756) .756| .708) .708) .684 eee Je». Ti... 
W H od carrier 2bbOeGeSOOosooceoce cececcleocece . 768 oocece . 744 . 672 . 672 cececsleoocece . 7380 sccece 
’ (go yl AR 804) .792| .780)_...._- 744]. 708). 816} .816|______ 
; roner, hand, laundry...-....-..---|-.-..-|.....- -480) .480)...... eS ey, Tae 
3 h aborer, classified...............-- .672| .672| .636| 4636) .552|  .432/$0.432| .672| . 672/$0. 684 
a Laundress..--------------------- = | -erenn|-2----)---- == |= 2 === == - 420) ....-..-|----.-|------]-.-----]-.---- 
Mh ee ee . 684) .720| .780 : =e . a ee eee Ee 
% Mangle hand, laundry---.-......-. L Se ee 408} _..._- . ee eee eS ee 
1. aS Tay a 888} .900) .840) .840) .840)/......--|....22] 222. . 840}... 
LM Press feeder, folder, stitcher, etc. 
se 2 Pe 8 a a Sve ._ ee eee Eee Se 
Press operator, laundry--........... . ee ee . 408|_..... . SS Re Rr hee 
mt ey Se - 696} .720| .672)....._- . 540 , fenee . ee nee 
1.03 > TORRE .864| .912| .864) .864) .840) .804/_____- 864, .864)__...- 
“ol DisREE MEE scckeesascecsssenecce -696| .696) .672 (Ei bncanunnstdeaaiad ye 
ff Se. thcheeidsebevidineee -804| .816) .780)..._..- . 636 - €36)...... - 852) .862).....- 
‘Ol BT eamster......---.-------.-----.-- 720| .756| .672 Re eee 744 744| .744 
7 Group III 
> Aircraftfabric worker .............|......]...... = a , ee ieee ee ee 
= Aircraft mechanic: 
bit General.......-- Sem ee 1. 056} ....... SE: Xe Pen 
“a >." RR ores Yrs «ee Se : 1.116) 1.116) 1.056 
~~ Angle smith: 
rn cc adblibdeas 1. 152} 1. 188] 1. 116}....... 1.116} 1.068)__.__. 5s ee . ‘eee 
Other fires...............-.....] 1.032] 1.068] .996]....._. 996 . | 1.092) 1.092/_..... 
, Blacksmith: 
chanical EE 1. 176) 1.188) 1.116) 1.116] 1.116) 1.068)__...-. 1,224) 1.260)_____. 
a 1. 056} 1.068) .996 996; . 996 . 948)_..... 1.104) 1.092|_____. 
a 1. 080) 1.104) 1.044) 1.044) 1.044]... |... 1.164) 1. 164)______ 
~ i « SSS PAs 1. 056} 1.104) 1.044) 1.044] 1.044 -984| . 960) 1.116} 1.104) 1.044 
a - 744) .780) .720| .720) .720 - 696) ...-.- . 780) .780) .756 
get | Great Se 912} .912} .912} .912) .912 iscave . ot Sea 
ind | Lakes Buffer and polisher................ .996| .996| .996} .996) .996)......._|..__- 1.068} 1.068)... __- 
= : _  - a Ti eS We See A . SS es ee | , 876 
Ce -| 1.008} 1.068) 1.008) 1.008) 1.008 . 960) .960) 1.104) 1.104)______ 
Calker and chipper, iron----....._} 1.032] 1.068) 1.008) ....__- 1. 008 - 984) .960) 1.092) 1.092).____. 
Cement finisher. .........-_-. ...-.| 1.104} 1.140) 1.080; 1.080) 1.056} 1.056) 1.008) 1.176) 1.176) 1.116 
= J — ss Se y, SS .732| 732) .612 ob dss , - eae 
672 $0, 6&4 Chain maker........... Se ae 0 USES Re ee eS eee eee eee pee ee 
oo SOE US ae .816| .852| .780| .780) .744 .672| .720} .900| .900) .852 
i Ee Ca eee FS ee ee ee ee S ae Vee 
Conductor, railroad...............}...... Cr. a OT CEs ee: 1,008} 1.008)_..__- 
= OgRI eet ennsockénccoenes cS" Sa Eee ' ae wae .936| .936)..___. 
600)_..... Coppersmith ......... wa. Oe 1. 116} 1.176) 1.104) 1. 104| 1.104) 1.020) 1.008) 1.176) 1.176|______ 
480|...... Craneman, electric (under 20 tons).| .864| .900) .840) .840) .900 ae Jane | °.600i.....-. 
aie te Ee Eee ee eee _ ts oat LR Acs de OA 
Cupola tender.................---- . 972) .900 - 900 804)...... 996; . 996)...._- 
Die a > 1, 176] 1. 224) 1.176) 1.176) 1.176).-.-...-|....-- 1, 236} 1. 236)...-..- 
I icanittccivecnoncouad 2. 280} 2. 280) 2. 280)....... 2.280) 2.280) 2.280) 2.280) 2. 280)_____- 
Dredge operator_.....--.-----.. BE St eh tee ER oat i att Lorie oma, <I 
ee ee re .876| .912| .840)_...... . 840 iicl«ons -936)  .936)...... 
= ite Electrician. .......................| 1.140] 1.176] 1.116] 1.116] 1.116 1. 1.080) 1.188} 1.188) 1.140 
coc cnccocsiarcece 1.056) 1.116) 1.044) 1.044) 1.044)_..--.-./_..... 1.188} 1. 188}...... 
” Elevator mechanic.................|.....- DE sisheelttdben i hadipeeidinatindinakineed aR. - 
a 1. 044| 1.092) 1.008) 1.008) 1.008 - 972) .960) 1.116) 1.116) 1. 056 
Engineman, locomotive-__...._...- 1. 056} 1. 104| 1.032) 1.032] 1.032} .972)-.....|...... a eee 
80|_..... Engineman, locomotive, electric. ..|_.....|_...._|...__- / RS Le RE BEY he ie 
Engineman, hoisting and portable.| 1.056] 1.104) 1.032) 1.032) 1.032|........]...---|..0.. 5 eam 
66) ...... Henge eA rein age .864) .900| .840) .840) .840)_....__- 780| .948) .924) .888 
i . -..a seco bites iibcccclotnarciatiiiecstioucos (bicididistncsatacothtitusks 
56) . 732 Fireman, Sahar does SOUR Ce OR ae PO | RE ORES DERE Sor 
ae ra PEC h dcocccmeebewen 1.068} 1.128) 1.044) 1.044) 1.044) 1.032|_____. 1,128) 1.128}...... 
eae: : 
56) .720 RE otk ecccacdébecce 1.008] 1.092) .984) .984) .984/_.....__|_....- 1.080; 1.056)...._- 
56, . 72 SST 1, 596) 1.632) 1.572) 1.572) 1.572 * 1 1, GOGs...... 
cu Light..........................] 1,908) 1.908] 1.286] 1. 1,236) 1.188|....../ 1.344] 1.380]...__. 
eee Foundry chipper.................. .768| .840| .768| .768| .768|........|_....- 780}. 780)...... 
Frame Gen@er..............2...... 1.068} 1. 128] 1.044)...___- 1.044) 1.020|_____- 1.128} 1. 128).....- 
ae man: 
56}. 732 ee .840| .840| .780| .780) .780  —-s 900} .900/...___ 
6] 7 .840| .780} .780) .780} .720/...... 840}. 840)... 
hl Heavy forge, heater_........... -900} .960) .900) .864) .864) .840/_._._. .900} . 900)... 
d, Dabl- i ema . 780) .840! .780! .768) .768 720}...... -840! . 840)... 




















* Rate for laborer, classified, at naval powder factory, Indianhead, Md., and naval proving ground, 
Dahigren, Va., $0.60 per hour. ” 
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Table 2. 





Service, 1936—Continued 





Rates of Wages per Hour in the Laborer, Helper, and Mecha 





Nica| 
















































: ~ 
Phila- | New Mare | 
, Bos- | New Wash-| Nor- |Charles- | Puget | Gros 
r yat > a - | - M. IT eg 
Trade or occupation ton | York chia ington) folk ton leans a [Sound Lake 
Group IIIJ—Continued | 
CN a ciitendddoocceconvestes ‘ 852/$0. 864'$0. 804) ....- $0. 804; $0. 768)_..__- $0. 996! $0. D6 
RSE: Se . 768 7 . 756) $0.7 . 756 . 756| $0. 756) 4. 876 
Gas cutter or burner........._.___- .912} .948| .888} .888|) .888 eee 912 
OE ee ees, ee Pee 1. 440}__._.- atk SOS Sse ee = 
pS ee ee ee EE ee ee ere 
Instrument maker-.......___- _.---| 1.104] 1.140] 1.092] 1.092] 1.092} 1.020/____- 1. 164) 1 
Pitch vn capehedtibchncus 1.080] 1. 116) 1.056} 1.056) 1.056) 1.020) 1.020) 1.188) 1 
Ladleman, foundry..--....-.....-- .768| .840) .780) .804) .696).......- ae woul [Kron 
Pe ee ee ae ee PEP Sy el en ae ne 
eS ee | . 864) .900) .840) .840) .816/_..____- ee. : 846 . 
Letterer and gainer._.......________| 1. 128} 1. 164/ 1.104] 1.104] 1. 104|__ Be -| 1.212) 1. 21 
Linotype or monotype operator, or | 
2 Oe as Cie a Soe = ea 8 TES achat (1.140) 1 
aes eal. alah 1. 128} 1. 152) 1. 116}_..._-- 1.116} 1.044|...-.-- 1.164) 1.) 
Machine operator_.............___- a6) .66 ..0G 508 .606)......../....- a 
0 EE a 1.056) 1. 104) 1.056) 1.056; 1.056 984; .984) 1.116) 1. 
Marker and sorter, laundry......._|_...._|....-.]__..-- a... ~ ote OE OR 
Mason, brick or stone. _.__.______- 1. 368) 1. 368) 1.368) 1.368) 1.368) 1.368] 1.368) 1.404) 1. 
Mechanic, bombsight..........__._|_____- a i & nae, Re Sana Sail , 
Ch eae ae 948; .984) .924 i - . 
a i an Ma 1. 260] 1. 260} 1.329] 1.260] 1.380|....___- Bash, nS Sad | 12 
i ae, SE A i ES RR, ows 
Metallic-cartridge-case maker__....|_.____|______|_____- / Ral SUI AGN, aan rer 
EEE STE ERE STS Ve lias ine ae 4 
et Ge aE 1. 080} 1. 116) 1.056) 1.056) 1.056 1, 044)_...- | 1.188) 1. 
SS PR See SR Pes , | ee at Se wheats TS 
pS RR EO ee 1. 152} 1. 236) 1.176} 1.176) 1. 176) >. | 1.224) 1.21 
Operator, gas plant__..........___- 984; 1.008} .960) .960) .960) . 1.008; 1. 
Optical instrument finisher......._|_.____|______|_____- a Sa ae | 5 al le 
Optical instrument maker...__....|......|......]....-- 1. 104)......| enateiiiciaene ae Riis 
Optical glass grinder and polisher._|_.....|......|.....- s000)....-. SS See eee “ae 
Optical EEE OEE DATE SITS -984)_..... Santienetinnewos | eames | bs 
Optical instrument assembler__..._|_...._|______|___.__ OSS St Sas Sas aoe 
Optical polish and wax mixer._....|__.._.|______|_____- _ a See Sy Fee Oe 
Ordnanceman .900; .900) .900) .900 - 900)... | .960| . 
) ee .840| .780| .840| .780| .780/__._-- | .924) . 
Ce 1. 104| 1.056} 1.056} 1. 056 72) .972| 1.152) 1. 
pa NE ae OSE OEE _ ee SER Sea 1 
po EG 1, 224) 1.272] 1.248) 1.248) 1.248) 1.128)_____- | 1.356] 1.; 
SEE OS ae Fe ES aS ee eee See eee —_ 
Pipe coverer and insulator_._...... 1.056) 1.092) 1.056) 1.056] 1.056; 1.020)_____- 1.116) 1. 
Ss ae ge 1.140; 1.176) 1.116) 1.116} 1.116 1.080; 1.044) 1.188} 1. 
Plasterer - _..- ST) Sas er: Seem 1.368) 1.368! 1.368) 1.368) 1.368 1. 368) 1.368) 1.404) 1. 
EARL a es 1.140} 1.176) 1.116; 1.116} 1.116 1,080) 1.068) 1.188) 1.1! 
Precision lens, prism and test 
pla eS eS ie, eee ES EE ee ee —_ 
pS Ee eee 1. 080}._.._- 1.080} 1.080} 1.080) 1.044/_____- 1.164; 1. 
and shearer_.............- 780} .876) .768)_.....- . 768 . aaa . 864) 
pe Se See 1.080; 1.104) 1.008) 1.008) 1.008 972 960} 1.128) 1. 
SEE ERE EE OER EE Ea Te ee 1. 248}_____- 
SE EE SE 1.056} 1.092} 1.032)_...... 1.008 _ eae 1.080) 1. 
Roller, brass and copper...........}......]_.....]...._. REE SNS Nal 
GESTS Ey ea oa ae Ss SS See: CR a eee ater = 
Ro EE RE SSE TT _ BS See a SS OS eS es hee a 
0 ES ge Ser ee 1.056; 1.080) 1.008) 1.008) 1.008 Cl seks 1.128) 1. 
GS Tae a 1. 164| 1. 248| 1.140) 1.140) 1.200 i ae 1.260) 1.3 
SS RS SO eae ee .684; .696) .660 . 660) . 660 { . 696 ‘ 
Sheet-metal worker.............__. 1.140; 1.176) 1.116) 1.116} 1.116 1,068; .996) 1.188) 1.1! 
A Ea SE aa 1. 056} 1.092) 1.044) 1.044] 1.044 _ eee 1.116) 1. 
SE ETS ER 1. 080) 1.116) 1.056) 1.056] 1.056 S a 1.188} 1. 164)----.. 
» EE ees ee 1. 080}__...- SR re Ce ee 
Tile and plate setter............._. 1.056} 1.080) 1.080) 1.056}...._- J EE TS l= 
, 5 soe a. ae 1.116} 1. 164} 1.116) 1.116} 1.116 1, 044/._.__. Rave, 4. 176)-..--- 
» SET 756| .756) .732| .732| .672 (Tiiensinka 756) «7. 
pO SS a eee 1.068) 1.104) 1.044) 1.044] 1.044)........|}_____- 1.200} 1.140) .----- 
atch and chronometer repairer ®}_...._|.._.__|_._... SS Go ae Eres a Bee 
Sa 912| .948| .876) .876| .876 / Se Se” Ba 
Welder: 
ORE 5.) cconcedduadens 1.056] 1.092) 1.032) 1.032! 1.032 . 996) .996) 1.116) 1. 
| SE a ae 1.032) 1.068! 1.008; 1.008) 1.008 . 996; .960) 1.080) 1. 
Whart WeiiGetss . 5.52... ccsue. 1. 080} 1.104! 1.056) 1.056| 1.056) 1.020)_____- 1,188} 1. 
Wireworker (aviation) -............|......].....- Se GRE SS a a Ce 
































4 Rate of $1.188 per hour for gardener allowed at naval ammunition depot, Hawthorne, Nev. 
5 For use at naval powder —— en 


* For use at Naval Observatory, 


Md., only. 
hington, D. C., only. 
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Jourly Wages of Industrial Workers in Denmark, 
Fourth Quarter of 1934 and 1935 


OQURLY wages of industrial workers in Denmark increased by 

1 gre in the fourth quarter of 1935 as compared with the fourth 
uarter of 1934. Average hourly wages for these workers are shown 
» the following table by locality, degree of skill, and sex.! 


ourly Wages of Industrial Workers in Denmark in the Fourth Quarter of 1934 















































and 1935 
[Krone (100 gre) at par=26.8 cents; average exchange rate in December 1934 and 1935, was 22.0 cents] 
| Average hourly wages 
| 
. Number of| Fourth quarter of— Increase 
Groups of workers workers (+) or 
| | decrease 
(—) 1934 
| 1934 1935 to 1935 
Ore Ore Ore 
ii i  tameaide ~cocncedupcenmaat=comnane 130, 405 132 133 +1 
as oh ono nncaaadeameanasendcetndpa 99, 781 145 | ._ - =e jouk 
EA ART aaa | a 46, 135 160 | 159 | —1 
re linebebaeaccnsseesdive 53, 646 132 133 | +] 
hs then cere <ccunbensesnnnenandnn 30, 624 87 88 +1 
ha aa pe A 66, 012 141 140 gen? =} 
tte tn a manekageecectie 47, 063 160 ip RS a 
SA a a Se 24, 366 176 175 | —1 
ee ene enamonnncecechee 22, 697 142 143 | +1 
660d reemeccecesvenh<snescesenses 18, 949 88 90 | +2 
| 
RD A  aceeesbendiva 64, 393 124 125 +1 
GUN SS 3 | ee 52, 718 132 | 133 | +1 
SS ee ——— edie 21, 769 142 | iy Se et 
oe tae wae sah ebiin 30, 949 124 | 126 | +2 
i, ll i IS es i ee 11, 875 &5 85 |_. 1 





Wages in France, October 1935 


HE general decrease in wage rates which occurred in France in 

the preceding 5 years is revealed by the annual wage study ? made 
by the French Ministry of Labor as of October 1935. Data giving the 
bercentage decreases in the different occupations among male workers 
) cities other than Paris in October 1935 as compared with the maxi- 
mum wages in force in October 1930 or October 1931 show decreases 
anging from 3.3 percent for bookbinders to 13 percent for brick- 
makers. In the majority of the occupations the reductions ranged 
rom 6 to 10 percent, but the reductions for quarrymen amounted 
0 12 percent, cabinetmakers 11.8 percent, navvies 11.7 percent, 
masons 11.5 percent, weavers 11.3 percent, and stonecutters 10.9 
percent. ‘The two industries most seriously affected by the lowering 
of wages, therefore, are seen to be the textile and building industries. 





‘Denmark. Statistiske Departement. Statistiske Efterretninger, No. 19, May 2, 1936. 
* France, Ministére du Travail. Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France, January-March 
936, pp. 262-277. 


75264—36——_11 
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A wage study is made in France in October of each year whip, 
gives the average wages of certain classes of workers represented j 
practically all localities. The information is secured through qu 
tionnaires addressed to officers of trade councils, employers’ orggyj 
zations, and mayors or other competent persons, and the inquip 
covers the same classes of workers each year, so that the data 
comparable. The current wages reported by the different agencis 
are an approximate estimate of the average wages in each occupatig;, 
The report warns that there is a certain degree of inaccuracy in figyys 
thus obtained but that every effort is made to keep errors to a min. 
mum. In 1935 reports were received from 15 additional cities. 

Table 1 gives the average hourly wages in different occupations 
October 1934 and 1935 in Paris and other cities. 


Table 1.—Average Hourly Wages in French Cities in October 1934 and 1935, }, 
Occupation 








[Franc at par=3.92 cents; exchange rate October 1934=6.62 cents, October 1935=6.59 cents] 























Average hourly wages Average hourly wage 
in— in— 
Occupation Paris and its| Cities other Occupation Paris and its} Cities othe 
environs | than Paris environs | than Pars 
1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 1934 | 1935 | 1934 1s: 
a a 
Males Fr Fr. Fr. Fr. Males—Continued 
ree Pe eee 3.41 3. 39 Fr. Fr. Fr. | F 
Printers, compositors___| 6.35 | 6.15 | 4.38 | 4.24 || Quarrymen_-__.-..___-- 6.25 | 6.25 | 3.76 
Bookbinders__._...----- 5.35 | 5.05 | 4.20 4.13 || Stone cutters__.._....-- 9.25 | 9.25 | 4.32 
A. SS Cee eae 3.57 | 3.40 || Masoms................-. 6.50 | 6.37 | 4.04 
Saddlers, harnessmakers-|.-----}------ 3.66 | 3.42 || Navvies..............-. 6.25 | 6.25 | 3.43 
INS os. 5552S cas ticénettianaes Sin! fell eee 6.50 | 6.25 | 4.10 
, eee 5.50 | 5.50 | 3.88 | 3.84 || House painters_......__- 6.00 | 6.00 | 3.96 | 
oo, ae: Senne | er es): 3.62 | 3.56 || Ornamental-stone cut- 
., eee Sa ee 2.90 | 2.90 tt 7.20 | 7.12 | 4.85 
SPE ERE ee 3.39 | 3.33 i) Beieemoakers............)......}...... 3. 67 | 
i... See eee, ee SiGk 1 Bt BOM, 66 50 dnd cttw ss |- cetiae _ 3. 70 
Wood turners_.....-..-- 6.25 | 6.25 | 4.02 3.94 || Glaziers.................| 6.25 | 6.12 | 3.84 
, EPS eee ere. 3.92 | 3.75 || Motormen (tramways) .|-...-.|...--- 4.04 
Cabinetmakers. ---...-- 6.00 | 5.87 | 4.13 | 3.97 || Conductors (tramways) -|_...-.|..---- 3. 86 
. eS eee eee 4.08 | 4.00 || Truck drivers...........|......|.-.--- 4.01 
RE ERE Hee ee Ce te Bela. ..ndcodenclocsnualazecc- 2. 95 
Sy ae 6.10 | 5.87 | 4.18 | 402 — 
SPREE ae 6.10 | 5.87 | 3.93 | 3.88 Average. ......-... 6.34 | 6.23 | 3.89 
0 ER Pee, See 4.25 | 4.16 EE ee | | 
NS Git rdnanhdosatccdne Seseemien 3.90 | 3.83 Females 
Plumbers-.--.--..-..--- 6.50 | 6.25 | 4.08 | 3.96 || Iromers.............--.--|-----.|------ 2.37 | 28 
Blacksmiths -_--_-....-- 6.10 | 6.10 | 4.00 | 3.89 || Dressmakers............|---.-.|--.--- 2.28 | 28 
ee ee hoo 3.76 | 3.74 Ce ERE SRI SPO 2.22 | 215 
ER o3skeccccapledesnserand 3.97 | 3.83 || Waistcoat makers.......|......|....-.- 2.33 | 2% 
Locksmiths_.........-.- 6.25 | 6. 3.87 | 3.77 || Lacemakers.............|......|....-- 2.22 | 24 
RETRO RaCR Ree: RE) 4.06 | 4.01 || Embroiderers...........|......|.----- 2.28 | 21 
Metal turners_......---.- 6.05 | 6.05 | 4.16 | 4.03 |} Millimers...............|....--]------ 2.27 | 22 
Electrical fitters... ..-- 6.00 | 6.00 | 4.12 | 4.03 ——|— 
Watchmakers...........|....--}...--- 4.30 | 4.26 Pn 516 Sh ci nttinccchlitcen 2. 28 



































Table 2 shows the average weekly wages paid in Paris to female 
workers in dressmaking and lingerie shops, 1933 to 1935, and the 
average monthly wages paid in fashionable dressmaking shops 
1933 and 1934 and average weekly wages in 1935. 
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able 2.—Average Weekly or Monthly Wages in French Dressmaking Shops, 
October 1933 to 1935 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


ranc at par=3.92 cents; exchange rate ge oy cents, October 1934=6.62 cents, October 1935= 
.59 cen 












































Weekly rates 
Occupation 
1933 1934 1935 
ressmaking and lingerie shops: Francs Francs Francs 
Di kha chbeddacccnccccccccccseocecssseocséa 194. 40 190. 80 187. 20 
i aL dapadamengetecnssesepenndnascnanaped 139. 20 136. 80 134. 40 
ee 93. 00 91. 20 89. 40 
Ancien merasapiecscnrercoregoenencnesece 46.25-55.40 | 43. 35-54. 30 44. 45-53. 20 
Monthly rates 
ashionable dressmaking shops: | 
enna canscndbhicacencosnsped 936. 00 850. 00 1 192. 00 
Workers of medium skill. ........................-- 748. 40 680. 00 1 160. 00 
 citbaibinentencnucamncsecccccccecace 520. 00 500. 00 1 100. 00 
EE TS 9 Can ee ere oe a ee 208. 00-280. 00 190. 00-260. 00 190. 00-260. 00 
) | Per week. 


A comparison of wages and cost of living, as represented by the 


tost of board and lodging for an unmarried worker in the localities 


rom which the wage data were secured, shows that there is a fairly 
lose relationship between the curves of prices of board and lodging 
nd the daily wages of men. Thus from 1930 to 1935 the average 
laily wage had decreased 9 percent and the cost of board and lodging 
2 percent. 


able 3.—Average Daily Wages and Cost of Board and Lodging in France, 
October 1934 and 1935 


[Franc at par=3.92 cents, exchange rate October 1934=6.62 cents, October 1935=6.59 cents] 














Index numbers 
(1911= 100) 
Item October October 
1934 1935 
1934 1935 

Daily wages of— Francs Francs 
EG eee re ee eee ee 31. 60 30. 72 685 666 
ss Ce LN SRST Ss Res N RET 18. 38 18. 13 803 792 
ost of board and lodging per month.................. 496. 00 473. 00 709 676 

















Wages of French coal miners were at their maximum at the close of 
1930. In 1931 and the early part of 1932 they decreased an average 
of 12 percent. Since April 1, 1932, there has been little change in 
he wage rates but the total number of days of work and consequently 
the total wages have decreased steadily. During the period April 1, 
932, to the end of 1935 the average daily wages of underground 
workers were between 35 and 36 francs and of surface workers between 
26 and 27 francs. The decrease in the time worked and in the earn- 
ings of miners is shown in the following table. 
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Table 4.—Number of Days Worked and Total Earnings in French Coal Min, 
1930 to 1935 


[Franc at par=3.92 cents; average exchange rate 1930 and 1931=3. 92 cents, 1982=3. 93 cents, 1933 = 5.03 ga», 
1934=6.57 cents, 1935=6.60 cents) 7 


























i 
| Total number | ,, Total number | ,, , , 

Year | of days worked | 0tal wages Year of days worked | Total wage 

| | 
Francs Franes 
1930.......-.-.----| 79,400,000} 2,935, 800,000 || 1933............_.. 57,000, 000 | 1, 856, diy 
Bi gh iun des acsbcx 70, 500,000 | 2,519, 400,000 || 1934.........--.... 56, 600, 000 | 1, 846, 500, i 
eh a 60, 100,000 | 1,975, 300, 000 || 1935.-.-.-.--.---- 53, 900,000 | 1; 749; 7) 
1} 
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A detailed study is made of wages in the metallurgical, machiy 
and related industries in the region of Paris in February, each yey 
but average wages are also secured quarterly for three occupation; 
groups in these industries. Wages began to decrease at the end \ 
1930, the decrease for all workers amounting to about 7 percent }y 
the first quarter of 1932. There was a slight increase in 1932 an 
1933 followed by small decreases in 1934 and 1935. Table 5 show 
the average wages of highly skilled, skilled, and ordinary workers ) 
these trades in the fourth quarter of 1934 and each quarter of 193) 


Table 5.—Average Hourly Wages of Workers in French Metallurgical ani 
Machine Industries in 1934 and 1935 


[France at par=3.92 cents; average exchange rate 1934=6.57 cents; 1935=6.60 cents] 











Occupation | Fourth : | 
quarter First Second Third | Fourt 
| quarter | quarter | quarter quarter 

















. i | Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs | Fron 
ee ee 6. 40 6. 35 6. 34 6. 34 f 
Skilled ES a ee = 5.10 5. 05 5. 05 5. 05 5.05 
EE SEE TESS SORE EES, (Sly: 3. 95 3.97 4. 00 4. 00 ; 

ee ee i ae ae | 5. 64 5. 60 5. 60 5. 60 | 








In connection with the application of the law of December 15, 1922, 
extending the workmen’s compensation law to cover agricultuml 
workers, each prefect is required to furnish a tabulation showing 
wages by occupations and if possible by agricultural regions. The 
study is made every 2 years and the latest figures, therefore, relate 
to 1934. The average wages of agricultural workers vary greatly 
in the different departments. For the country as a whole the av- 
erage reduction amounted to from 6 to 7 percent between 1930 and 
1934. In some regions, particularly in the vine-growing regions, 
reductions amounted to about 20 percent. In 1934 the lowest yearly 
wages for laborers (3,060 francs) were paid in the Briangon region 0! 
the Department of Alpes (Hautes) and the highest (8,400 francs) i! 
the Department of Seine-et-Oise. The wages of farm hands varied 
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from 3.935 francs in one area of the Department of Loire-Inferieure 
to 8,680 francs in the Department of Var, while the wages of teamsters 
varied from 4,400 francs in the Department of Gers to 10,240 francs 
per year in the Department of Seine-et-Oise. Among woman farm 
laborers the lowest annual wages were 2,000 francs in the Depart- 
ment of Ariége and in a portion of the Department of Pas-de-Calais, 
and the highest (6,900 francs) in the Department of Seine-et-Oise, 
while the wages of farm servants ranged from 2,200 franes in the De- 
partment of Ariége to 6,900 francs in the Department of Seine-et-Oise. 
Table 6 shows the average daily and yearly wages of the different 
classes of farm workers in 1928, 1930, 1932, and 1934. 


Otal Wages 


Francs 
, 856, 000, iy 
546, sn ia 


—, 


Lachine 
h year 
Da tional 
end of 
cent by 
)32 and 


Table 6.—Average Daily and Yearly Wages of Different Classes of Agricultural 
Workers in France, 1928, 1930, 1932, and 1934 


[Franc at par=3.92 cents; average exchange rate ip 3.92 cents, 1930=3.92 cents, 1932=3.93 cents, 1934=6.57 
cents 

= —— — ——— ————————————————— = Ure 

1928 1930 1932 1934 


i | 
Sex and occupation | - | — J 











) shows 
rkers jp 
of 1935 





1 Sg 
Per day | Per year | Per day | Per year) Per day | Per year! Per day | | Per year 


Stes nie AED, a 





: ? : Frances | Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs France | Francs 
ical ang Laborers...-.......-----| 20.60] 5,642 | 22.50) 6,202 | 2235 | 6,150) 21.02) 5,878 
Farmhands......-.--.-| 18.94| 5,993| 20.85| 6,690| 20.75| 6,549 | 3" 6, 052 
| 


Teamsters.........----- 21.56 | 6,609| 23.73| 7,437| 23.00} 7,120! 21.71 e723 


| 
Laborers............-.-.| 14.20] 3,595] 15.41] 3,933| 15.38] 3,930 | 14. 50 
Farm servants. - -. -- =] 13. 58 4, 324 14.74 4, 806 | | 14.72 4, 709 | 13. 94 | 





3, 929 
4, 420 




















Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings of Industrial 
Workers in Germany, December 1935 


HERE were considerable differences as between industries in 
average gross earnings per hour and per week in Germany in 
December 1935, as shown in the table following, which presents data on 
earnings for 15 industries surveyed by the State Statistical Office.’ 
For skilled workers, average gross earnings per hour ranged from 69.0 


5, 1922 ce , av r ho fron 
tte pfennigs in the textile industry to 104.8 pfennigs in the brewing indus- 
etal try. Printing trades showed the highest earnings per hour—120.2 
The pfennigs for skilled male helpers in book printing and 112.9 pfennigs 


in lithographic and offset printing. For masons in the building 


, relate 
ly trades, hourly earnings were 80.2 pfennigs and for carpenters 84.2 


greatly 
the a pfennigs. Women’s gross earnings were considerably lower than for 
30 and the men. The variance in gross weekly earnings did not, however, 


follow the same trend as did hourly earnings. Skilled workers in 
the brewing industry for example, earned 104.8 pfennigs per hour as 
against 86.4 pfennigs in the confectionery and bakery industries, — 
while the gross weekly earnings for these workers were 43.99 marks 

and 43.46 marks, respectively. 


regions, 
, yearly 
gion of 
nes) in 

varied 





‘Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin, Apr. 1, 1936 (p. 283). 
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Average Hourly and Weekly Gross Earnings of Workers in Germany, Decem},, 
1935, by Industry 


[Exchange rate of German mark (100 pfennigs) in December, 1935= 40.2] 












































Average gross Average LT OSs 
earnings earnings 
Industry and class of workers Industry and class of workers |—------- 
Per Per Per Per 
hour week hour | wee 
Pfennigs | Marks Paper products industry: Pfennigs Marky 
Iron and steel works !__..._..... 86.5 | 44.20 Skilled workers, male... ..... 97.5 | 51y 
Workers, first grade_..._.__- 92.0 47. 40 Worker’s helpers, male- - ---- 64.4) 304 
Workers, third grade________ 87.2 43. 94 Skilled workers, female_-_-___. 54.4) Oe 
Worker’s helpers_.......__.- 76. 4 38. 40 Worker’s helpers, female.--- 40.2 | 194 
Metal-working industry: Printing, book: ” ; 
Skilled workers, male... ._-- 96. 4 47. 81 Skilled helpers, male-....... 120.2 | 56.4 
Semiskilled workers, male__- 84.5 41. 43 Technical helpers, male... - 98.8 | 474 
Worker’s helpers... ...-.-... 65.8 32. 43 Technical helpers, female- - - 51.5) Ay 
Female workers.........._-- 50. 4 23.92 || Lithographic and offset printing: 
Chemical industry: Skilled helpers, male-_-.._.---. 112.9) 34 
Skilled workers, male-..-..-- 104.3 | 48.68 Technical helpers, male-.-_.. 78.0 | 37% 
Semiskilled and unskilled Technical helpers, female---- 44.3) 21% 
| Saaeeaea 87.8 | 39.47 || Textile industry: 
Female workers_........._.- 51.3 | 21.90 Skilled workers, male-.-.---- 69.0] 24 
Building trades: ? | Worker’s helpers, male......| 53.3] %¢ 
RES Sa OA3 | .ctticn Skilled workers, female-_---- | 48.7 Ve 
Carpenters, plasterers, and Worker’s helpers, female -- --_| 37.7 15. 
cement workers, skilled -_-_- | Tae Clothing industry: 
Building helpers and ce- Skilled an semiskilled 
ment workers_-........-- | ree workers, male__-_-__. a tal 79.3 37.9 
Underground workers... -.-.- ee Tansancse Skilled and semiskilled 
Sawmills: workers, female.........-- 45.3 0, 
Skilled and semiskilled Shoe industry: 
workers, male--..........- 57.9 27. 57 Factory workers, male-----. 76.0 | 3% 
Worker’s helpers (unskilled Factory workers, female-___- 49.8} 19.9 
_ Sate: eH. 50.9 23.83 || Confectionery and bakery in- 
Woodworking and furniture dustries: 
manufacture: Skilled workers, male. -_.---- 86. 4 43. 4 
Skilled workers---........--- 76.0 36. 17 Worker’s helpers, male_---_- 67.4 33, 68 
Semiskilled workers......... 63. 4 30. 11 Skilled workers, female_.__. 50. 2 23. 
Worker’s helpers -._......-. 50. 5 23. 79 Worker’s helpers, female---- 43. 0 21.0 
Paper industry: Brewing industry: 
Skilled and _ semiskilled Skilled workers. -.......__-- | 104.8 43% 
workers, male..........._. 71.2 35. Unskilled workers- -....._.- 91.0 38.03 
Unskilled workers_.......... 64. 2 31. 28 Skilled employees...........| 105.1 4& 
Female workers_-----....-.-- 41.7 18. 76 | 
1 Data are for November 1935. ? Data are for September 1935. 
Wages in Sugar Industry of Java, 1925 and 1930 to 


1934 


HE average daily wages paid in the sugar industry of Java 
1925 and in each year from 1930 to 1934 inclusive are shown in 

the following table taken from a statistical report for Netherlané 
India for 1934.! 
From 1925 to 1934 wages of the regular workers declined 12. 
percent, those of male seasonal laborers, 41.7 percent, and those o 
female factory coolies on seasonal work, 38.9 percent. 
The report states that the greater part of the labor in the sugar 
industry of Java is contract labor. 













1 Netherland India. Departement van Economische Zaken. Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek 
Indisch verslag, 1935: II, Statistisch jaaroverzicht van Nederlandsch-Indié over het jaar 1934, Bata, 
1935, p. 184. 
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ecembe Average Daily Wages in Sugar Industry of Java, 1925 and 1930 to 1934 


[Dutch cent at par=0.40 cent in U. S. currency. Exchange rate varies] 








Average daily wages (in Dutch cents) 
rage ZTOss 
arnings 





Class of worker 
ee, 
Per 


| Week ee __paehthd nee a ICES 35 85 87| 82 80 74 
email LAdOPOlS. .ccccccccccecccccccecccccecccceccccec- 114 113 113 | 104 100 95 


1925 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 1934 








68 71 
7 57 


46 44 | 38 33 28 
61 | 57 54 49 


198) Marly 
5) by 
32.% 
4) 


Helpers- ----------------------------------------- 
asonal laborers: 

Male WORMED s 6 sencccccsesecwccsesacscocc es cccese 
Factory foremen....-.........-.---------.--- 
I tiittnednpicseccc<ccrencsecess 
Assistant cane-field foremen.................-- 
Field guards...........-.------ snepiaipenoeansiiilare 
I Rib boncenacdccécosscocece ius 41 41 40 
Factory coolies, female-..-........-........--.-.- 36 37 36 
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eestablishment of 44-Hour Week in Metallurgical 
Industries in Spain! 


oe ee oceo 
4 


HE 44-hour week for workers in the metallurgical and electrical 
industries in all of Spain was temporarily reestablished, pending 
he passage of a general law on hours of work, by an order of March 5, 
936, of the Ministry of Labor, to become effective March 9, 1936. 
his order rescinds that of November 29, 1934, which, notwithstanding 
ereements for a 44-hour week in force at that time in certain Prov- 
neces, established the 48-hour week throughout the country. 

The wages to be paid for the 44-hour week are not to be less than 
bose hitherto paid for 48 hours. 

Workers employed in undertakings whose processes are continuous 
nd those metal workers rendering auxiliary services connected with 
ther industries may work 48 hours per week provided the extra 4 
ours each week are paid for at overtime rate. The Government 
roposes to carry out at once a works program which is to compensate 
he metallurgical industries for any injury due to the present reduc- 
ion in working hours. 3 

The special board set up in 1934 to investigate the whole question 
f wages and hours in the metal-working industries is to continue and 
bring to a conclusion its studies already begun. 
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ose of ' Data are from report of Hallett Johnson, Counselor of the American Embassy at Madrid, Mar. 9, 1936; 
‘ nd from Boletin del Ministerio de Trabajo, Sanidad y Previsién (Madrid), March 1936, Anuario de 


Legislacién Social, pp. 54-56, 62. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 





Operations of the United States Employment 
Service, May 1936 





























IGNIFICANT widening in employment opportunities availa) 

to persons seeking work through the United States Employmen; 
Service was evident in the placement results attained by the publi 
employment offices during May. Placements with private employes 
reached the highest level in almost 2 years. One of the most ou. 
standing developments in Employment Service operations during 
recent months has been the increasing opportunity for private employ- 
ment open to the registered job seekers. Placements with private en- 
ployers have increased every month during the present year. In May 
employment of this type made through the public placement agencie 
increased 20.7 percent over April, with a total of 131,786 placements 
for the month. This is the highest level in 23 months and represents 
a gain of 17.5 percent over the corresponding period 1 year earlier. 
High levels of activity in nonrelief public work operating on a pre- 
vailing-wage basis is reflected in the 243,380 placements in this field 
made by the employment offices in May. This total of nearly ; 
quarter of a million is the largest monthly volume of prevailing-wage 
nonrelief placements on regular public works which has been reached 
since inauguration of the public employment-office system. hie 
May total represents a gain of 21.1 percent over the previous mont 
and is 54.1 percent above the volume for May 1935. Placements in 
this category are made on all types of prevailing-wage public work 
including P. W. A. and other nonrelief public-works projects, and 
regular activities of local, State, and Federal units, and with private 
contractors operating on such work. 
Employment on W. P. A. and similar relief projects at security 
wages again declined in relative importance in May. Of a total o! 
466,273 placements of all types made by the Employment Service in 
May, only 91,107 represented security-wage placements. This is ‘ 
drop of 35.6 percent from the previous month and follows the declining 
trend which has been evident in this field since the peak of W. I. A. 
referrals was reached in December 1935. 
A slight decrease in the volume of new applications received fro 
previously unregistered job seekers was reported for May. During 
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he month 291,833 job seekers were registered and classified, 1.3 per- 
ent fewer than in the preceding month. This is the smallest load of 
ew job seekers registered in any similar period in the past 13 months. 
Accompanying the decrease in the volume of new registrations was 
n even larger decline in the total number of persons currently reported 
s active job applicants. At the end of May, 8,786,138 persons were 
eported as seeking work through the public employment offices 
hroughout the country. This is a decline of 2.3 percent from the 
receding month. The active file is not a register of unemployed nor 
oes this figure represent any approximation of the volume of unem- 
loyment in the country. The active file contains the registrations 
f employed workers seeking better jobs and of temporary and day 
vorkers who although presently employed are registered for further 
ob opportunities. Likewise the registrations of relief persons working 
n security-wage projects are maintained as active so that these people 
ay receive consideration for prevailing-wage employment. Thus a 
arge portion of the active files is made up of persons working in regular 
rivate or public employment or on security-wage projects. 

Offices of the Employment Service made a large volume of referrals 
of veterans during May, 34,377 being reported as placed, 2 percent 
more than in April. Placements of veterans with private employers 
numbered 6,935, or 20.5 percent above the previous month. Public 
placements numbered 22,107, or 11.6 percent over April. Assign- 
ments of veterans on relief works projects totaled 5,335, a decrease of 
34.4 percent. The volume of new applications by veterans declined 
14 percent during May, to a total of 9,122. At the end of the month 
the cards of 502,386 veterans were in the active file, 3.5 percent fewer 
than at the end of April. 

Offices of the affiliated and cooperating State employment services 
made a total of 215,905 placements of all classes in May—46.3 percent 
of the total for the entire Employment Service. The State offices led 
in the field of private employment, with 93,083 verified placements. 
This total is 21.5 percent above that for April and comprises 70.6 
percent of the aggregate for the combined services. 

In the field of prevailing-wage public employment, the State services 
were responsible for 85,333 placements, a gain of 17.2 percent over the 
previous month. State offices played a much smaller part in the total 
referral activity in this field than did the National Reemployment 
Service offices, making only 35.1 percent of the placements for the 
entire service. 

State employment services reported 37,489 assignments of relief 
persons during the month, a decline of 47.9 percent from the preceding 
month. This total represented 41.1 percent of the relief assignments 
made through the combined operations of both branches of the 
Employment Service. 
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A total of 165,120 new applicants were registered and classified }, 
State offices, 56.6 percent of the total for the entire service and 0) 
percent fewer than in April. Active files of the State employmey i 
offices declined 1.9 percent during May to a month-end tota] ( 
4,071,870, or 46.3 percent of the total for the entire Employme, 
Service. 

Offices of the National Reemployment Service made 250,368 plac, 
ments of all classes during May, 53.7 percent of the national aggregay, 
Public placement was the most predominant field of activity of th, 
National Reemployment Service offices. Here 158,047 verified place 
ments were made, 64.9 percent of the combined total for the ty, 
branches of the Employment Service. This number is 23.8 percey; 
higher than the April volume. In the field of private industry 
National Reemployment Service offices made 38,703 placements, 29: 
percent of the combined total and 23.6 percent more than in the pr. 
vious month. Assignments on security-wage work numbered 53,6); 
a decrease of 22.9 percent. 

During May, 126,713 new applicants registered with Nations 
Reeimployment Service offices, 2.1 percent fewer than in April. Thi 
number was 43.4 percent of the total for the entire service. At th: 
end of May 4,714,268 active applicants were registered with Nationil 
Reemployment Service offices, 2.7 percent less than 1 month earlier 
The active files of the National Reemployment Service offices cor- 

Aained 53.7 percent of the total active registrations with the Employ. 
" ment Service. 
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able 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment Services and 
National Reemployment Service, May 1936 
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Placements a Active file 
Private Public 
der ss vie sa 
. oO oO 
Total Percent Percent Retiet!| NU™- | change | May 31 |change 
of of ber 
Num- change Num- change from from 
ber from ber from April Apr. 30 
April April 

466, 273 |131,786 | +20.7 |243,380 | +21.1 |91,107 |291,833 —1.3 |8, 786, 138 —2.3 
7,314} 394| +267] 4,832 | +26.5 | 2,088 | 4,310 | +11.8| 138,813] —1.5 
3, 170 730 | +15.3 2,208 | +10.5 232 1,551 | +10.5 33, 844 —11.8 
6, 042 842 | +35.2 2, 545 —5.4 | 2,655 2,885 | —21.6 99, 811 —3.8 
31, 942 | 14,341 | +22.0 | 13,567 | +22.8 | 4,034 | 22,345 —3.3 353, 630 —3.7 
5, 787 2,411 |+103.5 1, 809 —5.1 | 1,567 3,953 | +51.3 104, 862 —3.8 
5, 983 1,991 | +13.8 2,875 | +22.4 | 1,117 3,936 | —11.7 76, 396 —9.0 
964 741 | +28.0 1,112 | +33.3 lll 750 | —10.5 15, 216 —7.7 
4, 689 1,085 | —49.1 2, 701 —3.1 903 3,877 | —20.0 116, 111 —.4 
7,441 1, 835 —5.4 3,547 | —20.7 | 2,059 6, 408 +.1 238, 783 -—3.0 
3, 612 504 | +16.4 1,989 | +31.2 | 1,119 3, 382 |+148.9 38, 865 +4.5 
14,408 | +13.2 | 11,006 +3.4 | 3,426 | 22,596 +2.4 441, 346 —3.6 
11, 131 5,498 | +25.5 5,357 | +16.3 276 7, 576 —3.9 208, 977 —1.3 
3, 420 3, 498 +6. 1 9,297 | +54.1 625 5, 840 —2.7 79, 156 —14.6 
7, 137 1,011 +7.8 5,562 | —30.1 564 3,307 | —12.5 115, 177 +4,2 
386 1, 451 +9.1 3,578 | +25.2 357 3,382 | —14.4 245, 240 +.1 
3, 761 545 —6.5 3,138 | —45.1 78 9,277 | —11.8 88, 954 +13.3 
3, 363 49 | +69.0 2,457 |+-139.0 857 2,144 | +24.0 41, 816 +2.0 
4, 382 627 | +30.1 2,255 | +40.9 | 1,500 2,799 | +12.6 120, 998 —2.0 
7,470 1,140 | +15.2 2,896 | +43.1 | 3,434 y —12.6 415, 642 +.2 
13, 520 2,003 |+105.9 6,462 | +52.2 | 5,055 8,670 | —23.2 291, 479 —2.4 
15, 897 5,304 | +26.6 | 9,041 |+140.5 | 1,552 6, 790 +4.3 156, 172 —4.5 
7, 740 25 | —56.1 3, 255 +8.8 | 4,460 3,612 | —11.9 186, 377 —2.9 
12, 090 2, 302 +9.8 8,055 | +52.8 | 1,733 7, 221 +6.4 335, 586 —1.3 
8, 153 1,520 | +31.3 6,121 | +49.0 512 2,053 | +28. 2 42, 726 —8.3 
7, 856 5625 | —14.1 5, 658 +4.4 | 1,673 2,602 | —17.8 57, 900 —6.1 
1, 835 188 | +39.3 1,431 | +22.7 216 728 | +42.7 6, 545 —.5 
2, 603 293 | —72.7 1,117 | +17.6 | 1,193 1,195 | +12.3 36, 258 —.4 
11, 485 4,104 | +24.7 1, 756 +9.4 , 535 , 807 —6.8 319, 612 +2.4 
3, 445 728 | +87.6 2, 006 —8.7 7il 1,808 | +42.4 61, 230 +1.3 
35, 257 | 14,267 | +19.0 | 13,088 | +49.7 | 7,902 | 21,021 —.7 576, 167 —7.9 
13, 949 4,689 | +63.6 7,416 | +15.0 | 1,844 | 10,471 | +25.2 187, 199 +.1 
966 668 | —38.8 2, 654 |+319.9 | 1,644 2,622 | +37.3 40, 636 +.4 
25,688 | 12,507 | +31.6 | 10,050 | +44.1 | 3,131 | 14,883 —1.1 366, 398 —.3 
10, 362 2, 266 | +80.6 5,603 | +43.0 | 2,493 3, 775 —8.6 176, 870 —1.5 
243 939 | +19.5 | 4,074 —.5 | 1,230} 2,513 +5.7 110, 194 —1,.8 
27, 545 6,127 | +11.4 | 13,342 | +46.0 | 8,076 | 25,359 | —12.8 /|1, 344, 388 —14 
925 309 —19 487 | +24.9 129 1,144 —2.3 61, 228 +.7 
6, 143 1, 103 —7.2 3, 540 —.3 | 1,489 3,488 | +315 156, 266 —15 
5, 690 746 | —26.4 3,606 | +64.0 | 1,338 2,162 | +31.9 36, 600 —4.7 
8, 468 1,272 | +36.6 5,060 | +17.9 | 2,136 5, 601 +4.7 260, 724 —.5 
25,620 | 3,412 |+-100.0 | 19, 126 —4.4 | 3,082 | 11,708 | —14.9 | 323,410 —2.4 
4, 380 1,209 | +67.9 | 2,474 +6.7 697 926 +8. 1 33, 008 —7.0 
1, 882 372 | +16.3 973 | —16.6 537 1,010 +7.2 18, 084 +.3 
10, 346 1,742 | +12.6 7,046 | +20.9 | 1,558 5,729 —.8 118, 792 —7.4 
7, 091 727 +5. 8 5, 434 —Lil 930 3,107 | —18.4 187, 802 —9. 1 
5, 113 1, 231 —4.4 3,606 | +52.0 276 4,535 | +58.1 140, 051 +1.4 
12, 449 5, 282 | +37.1 5,090 | +59.4 | 2,077 6, 836 +3.1 122, 004 —6.0 
3, 504 500 | +57.2 2, 243 | +32.6 761 1,722 | +35.8 | 13,072; -3.8 
3, 205 2, 235 +5. 2 835 —7.5 135 2, 614 +9.3 45, 723 —.6 





'Ineludes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Table 2.— Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, May 193¢ 



























































Ne lica- 
| Placements "tenn oe Active file 
| Private Public 
State a = 
0 
| Total - er i Relief! — —- May 31 
um- Num- om 
change change : 
ber roma ber from April 
April April 

See. 5. de dens 215, 905 |93,083 |? +21. 5 |85, 333 |?+-17.2 |37, 489 |165, 120 | 2? —0.1 |4, 071, 870 II Stat 
pe heal Slade 967 | 377] +17.4| 567| —66| 231 5791 +133] 12,046 
California. ..-...---- 21,988 |11,138 | +15.6 | 8,388 | +30.4 | 2,462 | 18, 156 — 5 293, 482 
0 OS aaa 2,399 | 1,158 | +79.0 396 | —42.3 845 2,578 | +92.7 57, 928 
Connecticut-------- 4,443 | 1,465 +8.4 | 2,021 | +19.7 957 3, 144 | —12.1 57, 374 
Delaware........--- 1, 964 741 | +28.0 | 1,112 | +33.3 lll 750 | —10.5 15, 216 | 
, | Rene 4,689 | 1,085 (3) 2, 701 (3) 903 | 3,877 (3) 116, 111 
[oO eee 276 —9.5 | 1,076 | +28.6 821 2,250 |+166. 0 19, 654 
Illinois. ......-...--| 20,324 |12,726 | +13.2 | 5, 130 —2.0 | 2,468 | 17, 103 +1.1 315, 805 
sl 26404600. 7,420 | 5,096 | +25.6 | 2,276 | +23.2 48 5,509 | +14.5 116, 728 
B ondetdiinekne- 6, 292 | 3,091 | +14.3 | 2,939 | +46.0 262 3, 096 —4,1 46, 563 
Kansas (not affili- 

TR itetteedsan<o 1, 855 682 | +17.2 | 1,083 | —34.2 90 693 +4. 5 26, 036 
Louisiana - - ------ 3, 761 545 —6.5 | 3,188 | —45.1 78 9,277 | —11.8 88, 954 
Massachusetts. --- 3, 862 971 | +10.7 | 1,163 | +42.0 | 1,728 3, 858 | —14.7 188, 713 | 
Minnesota..........| 5,180 | 3,046 | +17.0 | 1,892 |+113.1 242 2, 775 —4,7 73, 918 
Missouri- ..------ _.| 4,440 | 1,746 | +11.0 | 1,778 | +87.9 916 | 3,850; —1.0| 137, 157 | 
WS attic ind 962 135 | +53. 4 810 | +13.8 17 418 | +31.9 4, 494 
New Hampshire._-_- 864 154 | —63.9 389 | +27.5 321 637 +3. 6 18, 387 
New Jersey....-..-.-- 9,915 | 3,765 | +24.5 | 1,153 —.2 | 4,997 | 7,839 | -—6.2)| 270,596 
New Mexico.....-.-- 1, 655 269 | +66.0 | 1,002 | +3.6 384 | 1,161 | +83.1 31, 354 | 
WoW TOMMsc..<..-.. 23,085 |12,333 | +18.8 | 6,298 | +39.3 | 4,454 | 15,472 | -—3.0 | 312, 257 | 
North Carolina... -- 13,949 | 4,689 | +63.6 | 7,416 | +15.0 | 1,844 | 10,471 | +25.2 | 187,199 | 
North Dakota------ 7 290 | —10.8 205 | +64.0 208 425 | —25.3 5, 892 | 

SE eer 16,735 | 9,882 | +29.7 | 4,705 | +29.9 | 2,148 | 10,796 | —7.4 | 228,240 | 
Oklahoma..-.-....._-- 3,550 | 1,851 |+115.5 | 1,314 | +38.9 385 | 1,136 | —11.6 32, 189 
GH si sisenesa.ose 3, 166 7 | +16.4 | 1,851 +.9 748 | 1,417 —3.7 81, 382 
Pennsylvania--._.._-. 14, 323 | 3,757 | 412.5 | 6,027 | +34.3 | 4,539 | 17,020 | —8.3 | 840,639 
Rhode Island_..__-- 780 264 | —7.0 409 | +61.7 1 1,002 | —1.7 54, 773 
South Dakota... -- 5, 094 652 | —26.7 | 3,331 | +63.4 | 1,111 1,935 | +29.3 33, 552 
Tennessee. -........- 4, 298 947 | +39.3 | 2,583 | —3.8 7 2,786 | +4.8 | 110,532 
Ween ckstntcihn.-+ O&O 802 |+197.0 | 5,066 | +86 | 1,082 | 3,550 | —20.1 91, 666 
(aor 1,882 372 | +16.3 973 | —16.6 537 | 1,010 | +7.2 18, 084 
Virginia.......- 1, 535 74) | +17.1 691 |+125.8 103 8 +20. 7 19, 943 
West Virginia ---_-_- 1, 069 384 | —20.7 641 | +13.1 44 1,140 | +40.9 30, 294 | 
Wisconsin.-......-- 8,611 | 4,562 | +41.8 | 2,747 | +53.7 | 1,302 | 4,974 —.5 89,452 | 
Wyoming...-....-- 1, 817 289 | +67.1 | 1,227 | +46.6 301 921 | +36.8 5, 537 | 
Dist. of Columbia._} 3,205 | 2,235 | +5.2 835 | —7.5 135 | 2,614/| +9.3 45, 723 





1 Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
2 Computed from comparable reports only. 
3’ Coverage 8. E. 8. extended to entire State, May 1, 1936. 
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able 3.—Operations of Offices of National Reemployment Service, May 1936 
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| 
tive file | New applica- | _ 
Placements | tions | Active file 
‘ tel se = 
Private Public | 
Percen: 
ae State Pereent Percent 
7 | Chan , ite he of 
, ion Total — or Relief! —— | change! May 31 | change 
Apr Num-| change | Num- change ; OS | trom | from 
ber from ber from April Apr. 30 
April April | 
0 —19 1] States... .-----|250, 368 |38, 703 | 223.6 |158, 047 |2+423.8 [53,618 |126,713 | 2 —2.1 \4, 714, 268 1-27 
S| —14 TB sbama..-------- 7,314| 304| +26.7| 4,882 | +26.5| 2088 | 4,310) +11.8| 138,813] —1.5 
; ) ORO,  duint nails 2, 203 853 | +13.1 | 1,641 | +17.9 209; 972) +88 | 21,798) —82 
{ ~Ly tas 6, 042 842 | +35.2 | 2,545 —5.4 | 2,655 2,885 | —21.6 | 99,811 —3.8 
5 | US ‘forni@..-.------ 9, 954 | 3,203 | +51.0} 5,179 | +12.2 | 1,572) 4,189! -2.3!| 60,148 | —6.6 
>| 7.1 Ti olorado..-------- 3, 388 | 1,253 [4132.9 | 1,413 | 415.7 | 722 | 1,375 | +7.9| 46,934] 6.0 
11 9 1,540| 526|+322| 854] +29.2| 160 792} —9.9| 19,022] -3.1 
| tae We, we Baers 'y St Seat "SE yr en Oe awe 
. 32 7,441 | 1,835 | —5.4| 3,547] —20.7/ 2,059] 6,408] +.1] 238,783) —3.0 
|| _\}) BBMdaho....--------- 1,439 | 228 | +78.1 913 | +34.7) 298 | 1,132 |4120.7) 19,211 +3.1 
~12) Bninois....--.----- 8,516 | 1,682 | +12. 5,876 | +8.5| 958| 5,493) +67] 125,541) —4.6 
| |, Migndiana......-...- 3,711 | 402 | +24.1 | 3,081 | +11.7| 228 | 2,067 | —32.8| 98,249 | =.4 
+20 TiRows....---------- 7,128 | 407 | —31.2| 6,358 | +58.1 |} 363] 2,744/ -1.0| 32,593) -18.0 
| +123 MiMransas -.2.-..---- 5,282 | 320| —7.6| 4,479| —20.0| 474| 2614| -16.2| 89,141, +49 
| 7-9 BXentucky.-------- 5, 1,451 | +0.1] 3,578 | +252; 357 | 3,382) —14.4) 245,240) +.1 
~) BMaine.....-----... ‘ +69. 2,457 |+139.0| 857] 2,144| +240) 41,816| +42.0 
me | 
fon 4,382} 627 | +30.1| 2,255 | +40.9 | 1,500/ 2,799 | +12.6 | 120,998; -—20 
| aaa 3,608 | 169] +49.6| 1,733 | +43.8 | 1,706 | 2,945 | —9.8 | 226, 929 an 
| ~18 BBBMichigan.......... 13, 520 | 2,003 |+105. 6, 462 | +52.2| 5,055 | 8,670 | —23.2| 291,479) -—2.4 
| ths innesota........- 10, 717 | 2,258 | +42.5| 7,149 |+149.0/ 1,310 | 4,015 | +11.5| 82,254) -—5.9 
TAs hanna 7, 740 25 | —56.1 | 3,255| +8.8 | 4,460° 3,612| —11.9| 186,377) -—2.9 
eS | 
_ Be Missouri......--. 7,650} 556| +6.3| 6,277| 445.2] 817| 3,371 | +16.2| 198,429) -—20 
| 7-1 Ti#Montana.......... 8, 153 | 1,520 | +31.3 | 6,121} +49.0| 512] 2,053 | +28.2| 42,726) —8.3 
| 36 jebraska........- 7,856 | 525 | —14.1| 5,658| +4.4 | 1,673 | 2,602| —17.8| 57,900| -6.1 
=. jevada.....----.- 873 53 | +12.8 621 | +36.8| 199 310 | +60. 6 2, 051 —4.2 
=I ; 1,739 | 139 | —78.5 728 | +12.9| 872 558 | +24.3| 17,871} +1.0 
oe ae 1,570 | 429 | +26.2 603 | +34.0| 538 968 | —11.8| 49,016) -3.4 
~ BRR) New Mexico. ....- 459 |+103.1 | 1,004 | —18.3| 327 647 | +1.7| 29,876 +.1 
Th? BRS New York........ 12, 172 | 1,934 | +20.4 | 6,790 | +60.8 | 3,448 | 5,549 | +6.2| 263,910) —2.3 
~°2 BS North Dakota... 4,263 | 378 | —50.7| 2,449 |+383.0 | 1,436 | 2,197 | +640! 34,744) 441.1 
Ty) Pe Oio...----------- 8,953 | 2,625 | +39.5 | 5,345 | +59.4 | 983] 4,087 | +20.5 | 138,158 —.3 
4 [gg Oklahoma......... 6,812; 415 | +4.8| 4,289 | +44.4/| 2,108 | 2,639) -—7.2| 144,681| —1.6 
> fie Oregon.........-.. 3,077 | 372 | +24.4| 2,223; -16| 482) 1,006/+420.8| 28,812) -41 
~62 B® Pennsylvania... 13, 222 | 2,370 | +9.7| 7,315 | +57.3 | 3,537 | 8,339 | —20.6 | 503,749| —2.9 
>" BBB Rhode Island_____. 145 45 | +45.2 78 | —43.1 22 52 | —13.3 6,455 | —31.4 
ay 6,132 | 1,103 | —7.2| 3,540] —.3| 1,480) 3,488 | +31.5| 156,266) —1.5 
~-6 TRS South Dakota....- 94 | —24.2 275 | +71.9 | 227 227 | +50.9 3,048 | +1.0 
__. [RR Tennessee........- 4,170 | 325 | +20.5| 2,477 | +54.2| 1,368 | 2,815 | +4.6| 150,192 +.7 
ntetibdbcs a 18, 670 | 2,610 | +81.8 | 14,060 | —8.3 | 2,000) 8,158 | —12. 231,744 | —3.7 
ae wee 4, 1,209 | +67.9| 2,474] +67) 697 926 | +81] 33,0088; —7.0 
‘> aren 8,811 | 1,001 | +9.5| 6,355 | +15.1 | 1,455 | 4,918 | —3. 98,849 | —7.7 
ellis 7,001 | 727) +5.8| 5,434) —1.1| 930| 3,107 | —18.4)| 187,802; -9.1 
“Wiss 4,044] 847) +5.3] 2,965 | 464.2] 232| 3,305 | +64.9 | 109,757) +2.0 
adie 3,888 | 720| +13.4| 2,343 | +665| 775 | 1,862) +14.1| 32,552) -—83 
_ SAE 1,687 | 211 | +45.5 | 1,016 | +19.0| 460 801 | +346) 7,535) 3.0 











‘ Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
? Computed from comparable reports only. 
' Discontinued as N. R. 8. May 1, 1936. 
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Table 4.— Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment Services 
and National Reemployment Service, May 1936 
Placements eon” ~- yaad Active file 
go a, 
Private Public 
States she~ ge Percent 
re) f 
Total ho Percent! Retief] NUM! change | May 31, change 
of of ber g 
Num- chenee Num- change from from 
ber ato ber | “trom April Apr. 3 
April April 
United States_.......-- 34,377 | 6,935 | +20.5 |22,107 | +11.6 | 5,335 | 9,122 | —14.0 |502,386 | -;: 
on, TES 536 | 20/4163.6| 421/+443.7| 86| 113/ +189) 6,530; —;, 
NRE SEES: 219 30 | +20.0 175 | —4.4 14 56 | —30.9 | 1,753 | -199 
BD cccttnccscaces 302 35 | —27.1 173 | —7.0 04 70 | —35.2 | 4,311 ~7.0 
Siti wtscesactous 3, 220 | 1,062 | +7.4 | 1,798 | +12.2 360 | 1,218 | —9.7 | 27,224 ~6.0 
| TS 317 61 | +15.1 198 | +88 58 110 | —13.4| 5,740 | nas 
Connecticut-........... 385 67 0 219| +68 99 136 | —25.7 | 5,221 | —10,] 
eee 113 37 | +32.1 74 | +60.9 2 18 | +28.6 830 | ~10,9 
Se SE a ae 247 61 | —27.4 141 | —19.4 45 97 | —34.5| 5,142; —-5 5 
NaS 391| 106| +9.3| 217) —225 68 92 | —15.6 | 9,904! -35 
| SE 285 34 | —12.8 188 | +16.0 63 80 +3.9 2, 076 —49 
0 Ee eer ee 2, 025 728 | +15.4 | 1,129 —5.4 168 806 | —15.7 | 29,451 —6, 0) 
| ES SE Ge 823 261 +26. 7 550 +5.0 12 198 | —23.3 | 13,775 —3,8 
innerdadnwicuenebeis 1, 281 284 +2.5) 939 | +35.9 58 238 | —24.0] 5,179| -—22 
| RS EEE 606 70 | +29.6 494 | —34.2 42 106 | —10.9 | 6,997 | +45,7 
ici ntineccinn 518 117 | +33.0 378 | +29.9 23 lil —4.3 | 14, 225 —.9 
Louisiana. ..........-- 216 19 | —34.5| 192] —47.0 5| 3833 | —184| 6,235 | +749 
Gar ene 271 1 0 204 |+161.5 66 72 | +44.0 2, 895 —4.() 
Maryland.............. 353 39 | +11.4 204 | +10.3 110 90 | —17.4 7, 600 —3.3 
Massachusetts.........| 590 38 | +8.6 285 | +35.1 267 247 | +4.7 | 24,372 - 
Is o> <> >suescdeno 904 117 | +91.8 621 | +61.7 166 379 | —26.7 | 17, 754 —4,8 
Minnesota. ............ 1, 373 288 | +46.9 943 | +109. 6 142 226 —5.0 | 12,140 —6, 
— + SII le PEs 271 1 | —80.0 137 —A.9 133 37 | —63.0 | 6,434,  —4. 
EEG 1, 045 117 | +25.8 820 | +53.3 108 254 4,2 | 21,710 —2 
EES 751 165 | +51.4 553 | +45.1 33 79 | +27.4| 2,239) —16 
ciation: cape tor 605 36 | —12.2 441 —2.2 128 76 | —38.7 3, 644 —8 
i ES ay 185 23 | +76.9 152} +2.7 10 33 | +37.5 340 +5. 
New Hampshire---._...- 193 5 | —90.7 101 | +21.7 87 34 | —41.4 | 2,306 —5, 
New Jersey............. 571 158 | +24.4 140 | +15.7 273 240 | —19.2 | 20,723 -1. 
New Mexico............ 241 382 | +6.7 179} —5.8 30 56 | +43.6 | 3, 136 =, 
Og ES 2, 151 503 | +33.8 | 1,119 | +40.4 529 499 +.2 | 35, 205 —8§ 
North Carolina_........ 712 172 | +17.0 459 | +15.9 81 202; -—8.2/ 7,026 —3.6 
North Dakota........-- 270 16 | —72 193 | +29.2 61 57 | +21.3 | 1,786 —5.4 
Me EES 1, 873 648 | +52.1 | 1,028 | +22.2 197 390 | —16.5 | 22, 455 —3.9 
Oklahoma..__.......... 801 191 |+141.8 469 | +37.9 141 124| +3.3 | 10,069 —3.7 
I rie 634 68 | +11.5 454; —9.2 122 108 | —12.9 | 8,352 —3.2 
Pennsylvania........... 2, 135 242 | —10.0 | 1,325 | +36.2 568 632 | —24.3 | 68, 383 +4.8 
Rhode Island........... 105 23 | +76.9 75 | +53.1 7 29 | —21.6 | 3,737 —1.3 
South Carolina_.......- 300 45 224 | —12.2 31 48; -—2.0) 5,904 —3.1 
South Dakota__........ 477 85 0 313 | +25.7 79 59 | +25.5 | 1,982) —10.0 
yl GR 470 38 | —28.2 +1.8 94 154 | +10.0 | 12, 913 
, ee ae 1, 830 169 | +92.0 | 1,489 | —17.4 172 319 | —33.1 | 14,678 
Sas ae 14 391 102 | +88.9 236 | —30.4 53 —47.4 | 1,895 
WROD. cicdcswcocbéind 76 12 | +20.0 42 | —40.8 22 19 | —32.1 582 
) TSE SEIS 645 78 | —7.1 486 | +17.7 81 161 | —12.0| 4,843; —11.0 
Washington._.......... 614 49 | +25.6 508 | —17.8 57 74 | —30.2 | 11,971 —10.9 
West Virginia. -.-....... 348 438) —6.5 204; +3.9 ll 101 | +65.2) 7,565 
Ri sitin scipiniidiaure 1,151 314 | +96.3 609 | +38.7 228 285 | -—3.4)| 9,104 | 
_ Re 263 26 |+100.0 195 | —2.5 42 70} +6.1 —. = 
District of Columbia.-.| 204| 100| —31.5| 185 | —48.3 9| 166] +11.4| 3,072 | +1.1 





1 Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 












































TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 





Summary of Employment Reports for May 1936 


NDUSTRIAL employment and pay rolls again increased between 
April and May according to reports from more than 135,000 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing establishments surveyed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Although seasonal activity was a primary factor in the gains regis- 
tered by a number of manufacturing industries, the net increases for 
manufacturing as a whole were contra-seasonal. 

Gains in employment were shown by 12 of the 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries surveyed, and increased pay rolls by all but one (bituminous- 
coal mining). Among the industries showing marked gains in both 
employment and pay rolls were building construction, anthracite 
mining, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, dyeing and cleaning, and 
metalliferous mining. 

An increase in the number of workers employed by class I steam 
railroads was also shown between April and May according to pre- 
liminary reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The public-employment reports for May showed marked increases 
in the number of employees working on construction projects financed 
by regular governmental appropriations and on construction projects 
financed by the Public Works Administration. Substantial employ- 
ment gains also occurred on construction projects financed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and on the emergency conserva- 
tion program. 

Private Employment 


Ir 1s estimated that nearly 90,000 workers were returned to em- 
ployment between April and May in the manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries surveyed. Weekly pay rolls were increased 
by approximately $6,900,000. In comparison with the corresponding 
month of last year, May 1936 showed increases of more than 654,000 
in number of workers employed and nearly $36,000,000 in weekly 
wage disbursements. ‘These estimates are based on reports from 
approximately 135,000 establishments. In May these establishments 
employed more than 7,200,000 workers whose weekly earnings totaled 
more than $170,000,000. 
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Contrary to the seasonal movement, factory employment rose ()7 
percent in May, continuing the upswing which has been shown egg} 
month since January. This gain represented the return of more tha) 
51,000 workers to jobs and brought the employment index to 85,7 
The factory pay-roll index advanced 1.8 percent to 79.3; expresse indust 
in dollars, the gain in weekly wages over the month interval amounted maxin 
to $2,659,000. The May indexes for both employment and pay ro|\ The 
stood at the highest level reached since October 1930. 

Employment in the durable-goods group of manufacturing indys. percel 
tries showed a gain of 2.1 percent over the year, the May 1936 inde, and n 
standing at 79.2 and exceeding the level of any month since Octobe; Em 
1930. The nondurable-goods group, however, showed a decline of ()4 
percent in employment, due primarily to seasonal decreases in the 
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textile and leather industries. Despite this recession, the May 193s shirt 
employment index for the nondurable-goods group stood at 927 rangi 
and was 1.0 percent above the figure for May 1935. tione: 


Fifty of the ninety manufacturing industries surveyed showed gains ware 
in employment over the month interval and 65 reported increased perce 
payrolls. The gainsin employment in May brought the level of en- tered 
ployment in a number of industries above the maximum recorded 
in any month during recent years. Employment in blast furnaces, 
steel works, and rolling mills reached the highest level since Sep- 
tember 1930, foundries and machine shops employed more workers 
than in any month since September 1930, engine-turbine-tractor 
factories employed more workers than in any month since March 
1930, and the electrical machinery, steam fitting, sawmill, brick, 
and steam-railroad repair shop industries had more employees than in 
any month since the latter part of 1931. 

Seasonal activity was a primary factor in the employment gains of 
19.2 percent in ice cream, 14.2 percent in radios and phonographs, 
9.2 percent in beverages, 9.0 percent in beet sugar, and 5.5 percent 
in butter. Employment increased sharply in a number of the indus- 
tries manufacturing building construction materials and supplies 
The cement industry showed a gain of 11.6 percent; brick, tile, and 
terra cotta, 8.7 percent; structural and ornamental metalwork, 7.2 
percent; lighting equipment, 5.6 percent; marble-slate-granite, 5.1 
percent; sawmills, 2.5 percent; and steam fittings, millwork, paint and 
varnish, and plumbers’ supplies from 1 percent to 2.8 percent. The 
locomotive industry reported a gain of 10.7 percent, and employment 
in the blast-furnace, steel-works, rolling-mill industry rose 3.1 percent. 
Other industries of major importance reporting increases were 
foundries and machine shops, 2.8 percent; electrical machinery, 
apparatus and supplies, 2.3 percent; furniture, 1.2 percent; baking, 
1.2 percent, and automobiles, 1.4 percent. Gains ranging from 2.1 
percent to 3.1 percent were shown in men’s furnishings, slaughtering, 
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rubber tires and tubes, cigars and cigarettes, and rayon and allied 
products. Employment in the machine-tool industry continued the 
upward movement which has been shown consistently each month 
since October 1934. The gain of 1.7 percent in employment in this 
industry from April to May raised the May index (107.8) to the 
maximum recorded in any month since October 1930. 

The most pronounced declines in employment from April to May 
were seasonal. ‘The fertilizer industry reported a decrease of 19.7 
percent; cottonseed oil-cake-meal, 14.8 percent; millinery, 6.6 percent; 
and men’s clothing, 5.1 percent. 

Employment in the silk and rayon goods industry decreased 6.6 
percent and in dyeing and finishing textiles, 4.0 percent. Boot and 
shoe factories reported a seasonal decrease of 3.4 percent and the 
shirt and collar industry showed a decline of 3.1 percent. Declines 
ranging from 2.0 percent to 2.8 percent were shown in the confec- 
tionery, explosive, flour, women’s clothing, corset, and cotton small 
ware industries. Kleven industries showed declines ranging from 1 
percent to 1.8 percent, and the remaining 15 industries which regis- 
tered declines showed losses ranging from less than 0.1 percent to 
0.8 percent. 

Twelve of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed showed 
gains in employment and all except one (bituminous-coal mining) 
showed larger pay rolls. 

Substantial gains in employment were reported in the private 
building construction, anthracite mining, quarrying, dyeing and 
cleaning, and metal mining industries. The gain of 13 percent in the 
private building construction industry is larger than the gain shown 
in May of any of the 4 preceding years for which information is 
available. Sharp gains in the production of anthracite coal resulted 
in an increase of 10.3 percent in employment. Seasonal activity 
accounted for the gains of 7.5 percent in quarrying and 6.7 percent in 
dyeing and cleaning. Metal mines showed a further increase in 
number of workers (5.7 percent), continuing the gains which have been 
reported each month since July 1935. The May 1936 employment 
index for this industry (60.8) reached the highest point recorded since 
May 1931. Laundries reported a seasonal increase of 2.7 percent 
in employment and crude petroleum producing firms increased their 
forces by 1.9 percent. Hotels continued to add workers to their pay 
rolls and each of the three public utility industries surveyed (telephone 
and telegraph, electric light and power and manufactured gas, and 
electric railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance) reported 
gains in employment. Insurance offices also showed a slight gain in 
number of employees. . 
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Employment in retail trade establishments showed but little c hange, 
reports from 54,959 establishments indicating a net decline of only 
0.2 percent. The decline was confined largely to the genera! me. 
chandising group of retail establishments, which is composed 
department, variety, and general merchandise stores and mail orde; 
houses, and in which employment rose sharply in April in respons 
to spring and Easter shopping. Retail apparel stores also reported 
a seasonal slackening in employment. Among the lines of retaj 
trade in which additional workers were employed in May, the larges, 
gains were shown in lumber and building materials, hardware, auto. 
motive, drug, and furniture stores. : 

Reports received from 16,197 wholesale-trade establishments 
employing 307,903 workers in May showed a net decline of 1.3 per- 
cent in employment over the month interval, although gains wer 
reported in a number of important lines of trade, including food 
products, furniture, hardware, machinery, chemicals, paper ani 
paper products, automotive, and lumber. These increases, however, 
were not sufficient to offset the decreases reported in the wholesale 
dry goods and apparel, groceries, petroleum and petroleum products, 
farm supplies, and other lines of wholesale trade. 

Bituminous-coal mines and brokerage firms reported decreases in 
employment of 1.6 percent and 0.2 percent, respectively. 

According to preliminary reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, there were 1,056,000 workers (exclusive of executives 
and officials) employed by class 1 railroads in May 1936 as against 
1,037,798 in April, a gain of 1.8 percent. Pay-roll data for May 
were not available at the time this report was prepared. The total 
compensation of all employees except executives and officials was 
$143,505,090 in April and $144,859,291 in March, a decrease of 0.) 
percent. The preliminary indexes of employment, compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and based on the 3-year average 
1923-25 as 100, are 59.8 for May and 58.8 for April. The final 
March index is 57.2. 

Hours and earnings.—Average hours worked per week in the manv- 
facturing industries surveyed rose 1.2 percent from 38.7 in April to 
39.2 in May. Hourly earnings climbed from 57.3 cents in April to 
57.4 cents in May, a gain of 0.1 percent. Average weekly earning: 
rose 1.1 percent over the month interval, the May figure being $22.95. 

Gains in average hours worked per week were also shown by 11 of 
the 14 nonmanufactuirng industries for which man-hour data are 
compiled. These increases ranged from less than 0.1 percent i2 
metalliferous mining to 69.8 percent in anthracite mining. Hourly 
earnings were up in 9 of the 14 industries, the gains ranging from 0.3 
percent in the retail trade and electric light and power manufactured 
gas industries to 2.3 percent in anthracite mining and dyeing and 
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cleaning. Nine of the 14 industries and one other, brokerage, showed 
gains in average weekly earnings. Among them were anthracite 
mining, 78.2 percent; quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 8.5 percent; 
building construction, 6.4 percent; and dyeing and cleaning, 5.5 
percent. 

Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll indexes 
and average weekly earnings in May 1936 for all manufacturing 
industries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and 
for class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month and 
year intervals except in the few industries for which certain items 
cannot be computed. The indexes of employment and pay rolls 
for the manufacturing industries are based on the 3-year average 
1923-25 as 100 and for the nonmanufacturing industries, on the 12- 
month average for 1929 as 100. 
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and Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, May 1936 (Preliminary 


ever, Figures) 
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ucts, Per capita weekly 
Employment Pay roll earnings 
eS il Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Industry alt a. te 
Indes. change from aden, change from Aver- change from 
May May ‘Stay 
rerce 1936 | a neit| May | 198 | aprin| atay | 1988 | April | May 
t ] Ves 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
alnst 
(1923-25 (1923-25 
May neuen wtetel — 
All man ustries 
total Geddncwctccaseccece 85.7 | +0.7 | +5.5 77.3 | +1.8 |+15.8 |$22.95 | +1.1 +9.6 
Class I steam railroads !_...__. 59.8 | +1.7 | +7.2 (2) (?) (?) (?) (?) (?) 
was (1929= (1929= 
oal mining: 100) 109) 
f 0.9 Anthracite............___. 54.9 |+10.3 | +2.5 56.3 |+96.5 |+13.6 | 29.79 |+78.2 | +10.8 
SR 76.2 | —1.6 | +1.2 62.2 —.6 |+-26.7 | 20.72 | +1.0 | +25.2 
r the Metalliferous mining.....-.._. 60.8 | +5.7 |+37.0 47.7 | +4.9 |+51.6 | 24.09} —.8 | +10.7 
and nonmetallic 
rage nen 52.0 | +7.5 | +5.1 42.1 |+-16.7 |+28.6 | 20.30 | +8.5 | +22.2 
. Crude-petroleum producing... 72.5 | +1.9 | —46 58.0 | +1.8 +.3 | 28.86 —.1 +5.0 
final oy d telegra 7 71.6 | +1.1]) +2.3 78.5 | +3.3 | +6.6 | 20.47 | +2.2 +4.2 
an 2 we . , . : 
Electric light and 
and manufact al 88.9 | +1.0 |) +6.7 87.0 | +1.0/} +9.0 | 31.66 0}; +2.1 
anu- Electric-railroad and 
. motor-bus operation and 
“il to maintenance.........._- 71.5| +.4) —1 66.1) +.3| +3.9/ 29.93) —.1| +41 
il to HR Wholesale. _..........___- 84.6 | —1.3 | +2.6 68.2] +.5| +5.5 | 28.61| 4+1.7| +29 
‘ a 85.0 —.2 |) +3.4 65.8 | +.7 | +6.1/) 20.69) +.9| 42.7 
apd — ee 95.5 2.0 | +4.5 80.8 2 | +6.0 | 17.56 | +1.8 + 
a Ul 5) - - . , 1.4 
2.95. Other than 
merchandising_._.-- 82.3 +.3 | +3.2 62.7 +.9 | +6.2 | 23.37 +.6 +3.0 
1 of Hotels (cash payments only) *- 84.1 | +1.2| 43.1 67.0 | +1.0| +5.1| 13.94) —.1| +1.9 
ee 85.5 | +2.7 | +5.5 75.6 | +6.6 |+13.4 | 16.46 | +3.7 +7.7 
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a) only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
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Durine May more than 315,000 employees were working on cop. 
struction projects financed from Public Works Administration funds 
Compared with the previous month this is an increase of 51,000, o; 
19 percent. Substantial employment gains were registered on Fed. 
eral and non-Federal projects financed from funds provided by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. On non-Federal projects financed 
from funds provided by the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935 the number of employees increased fron 108,000 in April to 
144,000 in May. Total pay-rol) disbursements for May amounted 
to $22,591,000, a gain of 19 percent over April. 

A substantial increase in the number of workers employed on cop- 
struction projects financed from regular governmental appropriations 
was also reported. During the month there were approximately 
80,000 wage earners employed, a gain of 32.7 percent compared with 
April. Marked increases in employment occurred on public-road 
projects and on river, harbor, and flood-control work. Pay-roll dis. 
bursements also advanced, increasing from $5,205,000 in April to 
$6,243,000 in May. 

Employment on construction projects financed by the Reconstrue- 
tion Finance Corporation showed a moderate gain. During the 
month 10,988 wage earners were employed on these projects, an 
increase of 967 compared with the number working in April. Employ- 
ment gains occurred on bridge construction projects and on building [table 
construction projects, but the sharpest increase was registered on 
water and sewerage work. ‘Total pay-roll disbursements of $962,000, 
however, were 15.1 percent less than in April. 

The number of wage earners employed on projects financed by The 
Works Program decreased in May. During the month there were 
approximately 268,000 fewer workers engaged on this program than 
in April. On Federal projects employment totaled 401,000, an 
increase of 6.8 percent over the previous month. On projects operated 
by the Works Progress Administration, however, the number of 
employees decreased from 2,857,000 in April to 2,563,000 in May. 
Total pay-roll disbursements of $150,696,000 were $9,360,000 less 
than in April. 

In the regular agencies of the Federal Government, increases in 
the number of employees were reported for the executive, judicial, 
and legislative services; a small decrease, however, occurred in the 
military service. The level of employment in the executive service 
increased less than 1 percent in May but was 15 percent higher 
compared with May 1935. Of the 818,228 employees in the executive 
service in May, 117,229 were working in the District of Columbia 
and 700,999, outside the District. The most pronounced increase in 
employment in the executive departments of the Federal Govern- 
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ment in May occurred in the War Department. Marked gains also 
vere reported in the Department of Agriculture, the Resettlement 
Administration, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Treasury 
Department. There were appreciable decreases in the number of 
workers, on the other hand, in the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
the Works Progress Administration, and the Department of Interior. 
Employment during May in emergency conservation work (Civilian 
(jonservation camps) was the highest of any month since February 
1936. During the month the number of employees totaled 408,000, 
an increase of 17,000 compared with April. All groups of employees 
with the exception of supervisory and technical workers registered 
employment gains. Pay-roll disbursements amounted to $18,610,000, 
an increase Of $552,000 over the previous month. 

The number of workers employed on the construction and main- 
tenance of State roads in Muy was greater than in any month since 
October 1935. During the month there were 180,922 workers engaged 
on this program, an increase of 26,278 compared with employment in 
April. Of the total number employed 16,566, or 9.2 percent, were 
engaged in new road construction and 164,356, or 90.8 percent, in 
maintenance work. Pay-roll disbursement also showed a marked gain, 
increasing from $8.918,000 in April to more than $10,560,000 in May. 


A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for May 
is presented in table 2. 
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Table 2.-Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, May 1936 (Prelim- 
d on 


inary Figures) 









































000, 7 -——- RN = 
Employment Pay roll 
Per- Per- 
Class ose centage —| centage 
The May April | Change May April change 
were = 
than Federal service: 
“ ek ou ncescuen | 2 818, 228 810, 767 +0.9 | $126, 867,718 |%$125, 145, 629 +1.4 
an fe 2udicial......................-..- 1, 927 1, 924 +.2 492, 188 511, 303 —3.7 
noe Cl —titC: EES SS 5, 032 4, 945 +1.8 1, 187, 232 1, 172, 205 +1.3 
“ated i we | EE Se ee 296, 746 297, 394 —.2 22, 751, 644 22, 442, 140 +1.4 
Construction projects: | 
Tr of Financed by P. W. A........-.. .-| £315, 393 | § 264,427 | +19.3 | 422,590,878 | 518,915, 663 +19. 4 
‘ Financed by R. F. Fa ae eoeee 610,988 | 7 10,021 +9.6 6 962, 280 71,133,880 | —15.1 
Mav Financed by regular governmen- 
v° r +. _o ropriations. Eee 60,107 | +32.7 6, 242, 763 5, 205,353 | +19.9 
9 e m: 
less Federal projects...........______- 401,208 | 375,865| +68] 19,160,510 | 16,563,885 | +15.7 
Frenets operated by W. P. A-.-_-../|2, 563, 185 |2, 856,508 | —10.3 | 131,535,493 | 143, 492, 350 —8.3 
<_ work 
os in Emergency conservation work. -.| * 407,621 |19 391,002 | +4.3 | #18,610,245 | 1 18, 058, 235 +3.1 
icial, ; 


' Data concerning number of wage earners refer to employment on last day of month specified. Includes 
em ines of Columbia Institution for the Deaf, and Howard University. 


| the des 136 employees by transfer previously reported as separations by transfer not actual additions 
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gher E Eis 149,334 wage earners and $9,101,702 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R.A. A. 
itive 1. pe ae a 113,946 wage earners and $6,346,433 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R 
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; Includes 85 employees and pay roll of $7,621 on projects financed b a F. C. Mortgage Co. 


, _pelades 131 employees an y roll of $8,531 on ts financed R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 
PW A Seat financed fr “9 yy e 1985 funds are not included in The Works 
m and shown 1. outer? 


ne ‘510 employees and pay roll of $5,786 30 included in executive service. 
" Revised; 42,220 employees and pay rol] of $5,900,025 included in executive service. 
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Detailed Reports for April 1936 




















HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ. 
ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for ¢), 
month of April 1936. The tabular data are the same as those py}. 


lished in the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for April, excep; 
for certain minor revisions or corrections. 
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Private Employment 


Monta ty reports on employment and pay rolls in private industry 
are now available for the following groups: 90 manufacturing indy. 
tries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including building constry. 
tion; and class I steam railroads. The reports for the first two o 
these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are based oy 
sample surveys by the Bureau of Labof Statistics, but in virtually 
all industries the samples are sufficiently large to be entirely repre. 
sentative. The figures on class I steam railroads are compiled by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented in the 
foregoing summary. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in April 1936 


THE indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in April 1936 ar 


shown in table 1. Percentage changes from March 1936 and Apri 
1935 are also given. 
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Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings i 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1935 to April 1936 


















Indexes of employment and pay rolls for all manufacturing jnqy, 
tries combined, for the durable- and nondurable-goods growys ol 
manufacturing industries separately, and for 13 nonmanufactyiy 


M4 
8 
































industries including two subgroups under retail trade by month ss 

January 1935 to April 1936, inclusive, are given in table 2. 7, 

accompanying diagram indicates the trend of factory employmey 

and pay rolls from January 1919 to April 1936. — 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed eat 

from returns supplied by representative establishments in 90 many. —_ 
facturing industries. The base used in computing these indexes ah 
the 3-year average 1923-25 taken as 100. In April 1936 repor[iR iy 
were received from 24,239 establishments employing 4,134 27 i 
workers, whose weekly earnings were $93,786,969. The employmen i {be 
reports received from these establishments cover more than 55 percen: {qm 2°" 
of the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country - 
and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 industriaji#~ 
included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey. 

The indexes for nonmanufacturing industries are also compute 

from data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is the Me 

12-month average for 1929 as 100. 

Table 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing and in Non. 

manufacturing Industries, January 1935 to April 1936 ' 

[3-year average 1923-25= 100 for manufacturing; 12-month average 1929= 100 for nonmanufacturing industries Januar 
. Februt 
= B® Maret 

Manufacturing April. 
May. 
<< June.. 
P Total Durable goods Nondurable goods july... 

—_—_— A 
ios Empl Empl Employ. | sa 
mploy- mploy- mploy- | pay Octob 
ment | P8yrolls| “inent | Pay rolis |" bey” | Pay roll Neal 
a = Decer 

1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1985 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935. 1 

ee | 78.8| 83.0) 64. 3| 72.2} 66.2) 74.4] 52.5| 65.1] 92.4) 92.1) 70.3 ai Re 
~~ SRRNOERINR & 6. 81. 4] 83.2} 60.1] 72.2) 60.4] 72.4] 58.6) 64.7] 04.2) 92.6] S26 92) TM 

I dscgnags-cecsnencesscce olen 82. 5|*84.1| 70. 8276.3] 71.0275. 7| 60. 51269. 7| 95.0) 93. 2| 83.9 2544 

I cecieuassesian ssieston acekes an $2.6] 85. 1| 70.8| 77.9] 71.8| 77.6] 61.8) 73.8] 94.2| 93.1) 82.4 8 

Tot iccseniensa aoeseasnck cae 81.2)... 68. 5]... 71.4)... 60. 1)....- 91.8}... 79.2 

ons capie-snscchaondensateaee 79.7\..-.- 66. 4|.--_- @0.7|.-..- 57.6|.-..- 90.6). 77.6 

TEE MET ee} 79.7|..... 65.4)... 69.4)... 55. 6|....- 90. 8}... 77.9 

SI osissagisncncnaacmiaainee 82. 0---_- 69. 7|.---- 70. 5|..--- 58. 9|----- 94.3) _- 83.4)..... 

uemnt.......-.<.------c-.-- Aa $3.7|_--.- 72. 2)---.- 71. 2\----- 60. 6|_-_-- 97. 1|_.---| 87.1 

SUE an--ccscs---c----2--.<- 300 85. 3|....- 75.0|.---- 74.9|..-_- 66.3)..-.- 96.4) -- 86.2 

Paes . 85. 0)....- 74. 5}..... > | 68. 1)....- 94. 6)....- 82. 7|.-.-. 

eeeee.............-.-.-.--ae 84.6).-__- 76.6|_--.- 75.7\_.-.- 69.7|.--.- 94.2)--— 85.0)... 

Pe 82.2)... 70, 3|..... 71. 4)..... 60. 9}... 93. 8)... 82.3)... 



































1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, wil! be found 
the February 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable indexes for ye" 


ae + will be found in the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Table 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing and in Non- 
manufacturing Industries, January 1935 to April 1936—Continued 


































































































, Bituminous-coal , ‘ Quarrying and non- 
Anthracite mining mining Metalliferous mining metallic mining 
Month Employ- Employ- Employ- Employ- 

on ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 

1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
—_—_—— a == ont 
January ------- 62.9) 59.1) 57.5) 54.4] 80.0) 79.8) 59.6) 70.6] 44.3) 54.2) 30.1) 41.7] 36.9) 39.4] 20.8) 25.5 
February ------ 64.4) 61.2) 64.3) 76.7) 81.1) 80.2) 66.1) 78.4) 44.3) 55.5) 29.9) 42.8) 37.3) 36.9) 22.2) 23.9 
Mareh..------- 51.4) 52.5) 38.9) 42.6) 81.6) 80.4) 67.5) 70.2) 45.0) 55.9) 30.9) 45.1) 40.5) 42.2) 24.9) 30.9 
April ss 52. 6| 49.8) 49.9) 28.6) 74.3) 77.5) 45.0) 62.6) 46.0) 57.5) 31.8) 45.5) 45.3) 48.4) 28.9) 36.1 
N “—— 53. 6|..... 49. 5]... 7 Gh al. is 44.4)____. J ae _ = 32. Sin.cs- 
— oem: aa 66.0). __- teem 64. 7|..._- 46.0)... é....... 50. 4|____- iced 
a 49. 4/..... 37. 5).....| 70.0)..... 35. 9)..... 45.2)... . ee 50. 9}.._.. ae 
‘August...----- >; a 28, 3). ==. 73.4|.. 45.8)... 46.3]... _. 83.4|_ 2. “vo 36. 3]... 
September.....| 46.0)... 38. 2).....] 77. 1].....| 60.1)..-.- 48.9)... 36.4)... 50. 0]... 35.4)... 
October--.---- 58. 8|..--. 55.9|.--.- 74.3|..--- 69.8|_.--- 51.6|.---- 3 le 50.0|.---- 36. 5|.---. 
November....-| 46.6]....- 28. 4)..... 76. 1)..... 65. 5)... 52.6}..... 39.6)_.._. 46.7|..... | ene 
December - .--- 67.3)..... 65. 4)..... 7 | 69. 5)... 53. 6|....- om... 43.1)..... _\ een 
Average.| 53.2)....- Gio Giocnes Te Pivance > etikawas 33. °) — | See 
.. Electric-railroad and 
Crude-petroleum | Telephone and tele- foe a and | “motorbus _opera- 
producing graph ufactured gas a mainte- 

Month i 

—— Pay rolls a Pay rolls E yl Pay rolls ——- Pay rolls 

1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
January....... 74.9| 71.1] 55. 5| 55.7] 70.5] 70.1] 73.9] 75.0] 82.7] 86.1| 78.0) 84.8] 71.2] 70.7| 62.9| 65.0 
February...... 74. 2) 70.8) 54.9! 55.7) 70.0) 69.9) 72.9) 76.2) 82.2) 86.1] 78.3) 84.7) 71.0) 71.7) 63.1) 68.3 
Mag csdetiane 74.0) 70.7) 56.0) 55.9) 69.8) 70.2) 75.3) 77.2) 82.3)? 86.8) 79.4)? 85.9) 71.3) 71.2) 63.4) 67.8 
ADT. dic bepee: 74.9) 71.2) 56.7) 56.9) 69.7) 70.8) 73.1) 76.0) 82.6) 88.0) 79.0) 86.2) 71.4) 71.3) 63.3) 65.9 
Ss 76. 0}....- §7. 8]..... | i == 83. 3}..... 79. 8}... = at 63. 6]..... 
MER ciickence] GO Gibcan~ 59. 2)..... 70. ‘ Snail ae 83. 9}..... 79. 8j..... i Micamee 63.9} ..... 
Sia J = _. = 70. 3}....- Pe Tincena 84. 8]_._.. ' == } = 63. 4).._.. 
August........ 58. 9)..... | == 86. 8]....- >t See > az Giet....- 
Septem ber_...- Tt Becca Gi Plecacs _ = | = |  * aa * a  . = 
October....... >) = - , — i Be Piewacs == | we > oe J | 
November..... | a oo i = | _— 83. 4)..... ame 63. 8}... 
December... .. SS ae 59. 9]_..... 69. 6)_...- man ' 86. 0}....- , >) er 
Average.| 74.9)..._- a, Wicc cum See Giese _o...-- $4. 8}. .._- ie iicasen RE ie viccces 





















































? Revised 


' Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad 


repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 3. 
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Table 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing and in Non. 
manufacturing Industries, January 1935 to April 1936—Continued 
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? . | Retail trade—pth, 
Wholesale trade | Total retail trade | Retail trade—gen- than general me. 
a & 
Month Employ- Employ- Employ- Employ- ~ 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment. | Pay rolls 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 14 
January......- 84. 2| 85.6] 63.9) 66.6] 79.5] 80.4] 59.7] 62.1] 87.3) 88.2) 73.5] 76.4) 77.4 78.4 56.9) 59,1 
February-...... 84. 6) 85.0) 64.6) 66.6) 79.2) 79.7) 59.3) 61.6) 86.2) 85.1) 72.3) 73.9) 77.3) 78.3) 56.6 59) 
March.-.__.-- 84.0| 85.6] 65.2) 69.0] 80.2) 81.9] 60.4) 63.5] 88.6) 90.9] 74.1] 77.3] 78.0) 79.5) 57.6 w; 
yy" Renan 83. 2| 85.7| 64.8) 67.9) 83.5| 85.2} 62.5] 65.3] 94.4] 97.4] 7.5] 81.01.80. 7| 82.0 
sth cpeetih 82. 5]... 64. 6]... 82.2)... 62. 0|..... 91.3]... 76. 3|...-. 79.8|.....| 
ST 82.1)----- 64. 6|__--- $2.9)... 62. 5|....- Titi ccs 76. 7|_.--- 79. 8|-..__, 
DO Bien 82.1)... 64.6)... 79. 3|....- 60. 5|....- 85. 5|....- 72.0|..... 77.7|.....| : 8.1}... 
August_.._-__- {or 64.8|_.--- 78.0|..--- 59. 3|-..-- 83. 1|----- 69. 5|----- 76. 7\_- 
September. -.-.-| 83. 7|_.... i Mibes<« J —_— 62. 5|..... 92. 2}..... | == 70. 1).....| 50.4)... 
October... ..._- 85. 7|_---. 66. 8|---_- 83. 8|__--- 63. 2|----- 97.1|.---- 79.8|..--- 80.3]... 
Novemiber-...-| 86. 4|_.--- 66.9|.---- 84. 6|_---- 63. 4|----- 101. 6|----- 82. 0|---_- 80.1|-----| 59 
. December._--- 86. 8|__-_- 68.6|-.--- 92. 9|--._ 69. 3)... 131. 7|.---- 104. 5|.-- $2.7)....- S 
Average.| 84.0}... 65. 6|....- TT 62. 1]..... 94. 2)... 78.0)... 79.1 ce 2. 
= 
Year-round hotels Laundries Dyeing and cleaning = 
Month ——~¥ Pay rolls og Pay rolls a Pay rolls E 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1985 | 1936 | 1935 19% L 
ES as ae ek Ti 80.3] 81.9] 62.2} 64.9] 79.6) 81.5] 63.9] 68.3] 70.3) 71.5) 50.4 sL¢ F 
SE SE See aes 81.1) 82.8) 63.5) 66.5) 79.6) 81.2) 64.1) 67.8) 69.6) 70.3) 49.8 49,4 74 
Se hk aR A Pa HE ERE 80.8] 82.8] 63.9) 66.0| 79.7| 82.1] 64.6 69.9] 72.5] 74.7) 53.5 56 e 
RE akin shtlngccrvenadedGustalnc ett 81. 1| 83. 2| 63.6] 66. 3| 80.0| 83.2) 65.5] 70.9| 79.9] 81.8] 61.9 ¢ - 
Me cseotecebonnscnesesscetchsonseus 81. 6)..... 63. 7/..... Gi. 2)..... 66. 6)..... 80. 9)..... a 
Pid nth cb baihscgncswulnsh den ndie oS aod 63. 5)... 82.3)... 68. 2)... 83.6]... .- 65.7)... ¢ 
NE i ccnweiinnaninanltiliiakmel 80. 3|___ 62. 1|__... 84. 4]... 70.9|..... ot... 61.5]... 2 
I Al sincsdletiede tunienehioeencheiga 80. 7|----- 62.0|-.--- 84. 2)-- = 69. 2|.---- 79. 4|----- 58. 2|.... 
SIN ccccttelindaonentieLecsen 81.1|-.--- 63. 1|----- 83. 0|_---- 67.9|-.--- a... 63.1)-.... . 
Ea bccncaitethtntecerospdniebhinies 81.6)... 64. 3)..... 81.9)..... SR cces 80. 4)..... 61.1)... ¢ 
SINE. cocivecdesccansticthiceaces 81. 5|-.-.- 64.8|_---- ne 66. 7|..--- 3... 55.4)... . 
et eae 80. 8}..... 64, 2)..... + | Se 67. 5|..... _, —_= 52. 9}... 
Givin cnccccpecseescens 61.¢)..... 63, 4)..... 81. 5)..... 66. 9)..... 77. 6)....- ic 
Trend of Private Employment, by States 
A COMPARISON of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
graphic divisions, March and April 1936 for all groups combined, 
except building construction and class I railroads, and for all manv- 
facturing industries combined, based on data supplied by reporting 
establishments is shown in table 3. The percentage changes shown, 


unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the industries 
included in the manufacturing group and in the grand total have not 
been weighted according to their relative importance. 
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Table 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Estabjiy, 
ments in March and April 1936, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issyeq }, 
cooperating State organizations] J 



































Total—All groups Manufacturing 
sion an 
Per- Per- Per- int | Pere 
Geographic divi- | Num-| Num- | cent- — cent- |Num-| Num- | cent- pepoun po 
sion and State | berof; beron | age > v4 age | berof| beron | age roll > | oo 
estab- | pay roll |change is k change} estab- | pay roll |change week )  |change 
lish- | April | from — from | lish- | April | from AD | | from 
ments} 1936 | March 1h36 March| ments| 1936 |March shoe Mares 
1936 1936 1936 mo 1938 
Dollars . Dollars 
New England____| 13,659, 812,084) +-0.5,17,653, 771) +1.6) 3,291) 544,360) —0,9)11,075,463 +9) 
ren 775 51,790} +2.0) 1,007,272) +4.2 264 41,879) +1.5 772, 128) +34 
New Hamp- 
eR 626 33,855} +.4| 670,203] +29) 196] 27,210) —.7} 514,388 +29 
Vermont. ----- 451 15, 818 +.7| 337,120) +5.1 128 9,854) —1.7 204, 162) +4) 
Massachusetts | ! 8,574) 468,613| +1.6|10,153,7658| +8.4| 1,636| 258,733 —. 4) 6,877,152) +1, 
Rhode Island__| 1, 188 84,884) —1.4) 1,727,141 —.6 394 65, 567| —2.4) 1,249,903) -1,: 
Connecticut_..| 2,045) 172,124) —1.7) 3, 758, 192 —.6 673; 141,117; —1.9) 2,957,730) -|; 
Middle Atlantic__| 33, 113/1, 879,847) +1.0)45,318,077, —.6) 4,882/1,098,440) +1.0/25, 761,538 +2) 
New York--.._.| 21,556} 854,697) +1. 2/21, 806, 111 —.3) 21,908 407, 281 +. 2)10, 111,876) -1,5 
New Jersey....| 3,288) 260, 204 +.7| 6,325, 267 +.3| %748| 226,301 +.8) 5,288,075) +1, 
Pennsylvania .} 8,269) 764,946 +. 9/17, 186,699} —1.3| 2,231) 464,858) +-1.8)10, 362,087; +65 
East North Cen- 
 ' eee 19, 645)1, 971, 796; +2. 8/49, 991,159) +-5.3) 7, 066)1, 509,080, +-2,8.39,088,225 +4; 
ORD. yawuweces 8,076; 565,090) +5. 2/14, 051,608) +6.4) 2,264) 406,273) +5. 8)10,388,047 +s) 
Indiana... ~~. -- 2,231) 209,959| +1.8) 5,026,840| +2.6 912| 172,906| +1.6| 4,184,686, +3 
i cnonane 4 4,686) 532,006| +1.9)12,711, 381 +.7| 2,208| 346,318| +1.6| 8,181,367; +4 
Michigan-.-.__- 3, 656} 492,093) +2. 4/14, 203,110) +11.3 946\ 444,772| +2. 3)18, 066,989) +12 
Wisconsin -_---- § 996) 172,648 +.1] 8,998, 220) +-(®) 741; 189,811) 7 +.7| 8, 267,186 ¢ 
West North Cen- 
ee 11,543; 393,845) +1.9) 8,829,079) +.7| 2,111) 185,567) +1.6) 4,087,825 
Minnesota--.--- 2, 147 81,129] +3. 4] 1,886,928] +1.6 374 35,046) +2.9 802, 609) 
_,.. ae 1, 754 54,722} +2.5) 1, 200,835) +-(®) 380} 28,321) +3.7) 629, 505 
Missouri - ----- 3,158} 158, 973 +.9} 3, 521, 128 —.4 739} 81,370 +. 4} 1, 700, 605) 
North Dakota. 516 4,716) +2.7 104, 692) —2.8 43 664; +3.4 16, 859) 
South Dakota- 511 5,395) +2.4 115, 339 —.5 37 1,709} +1.1 35, 313) 
Nebraska..-._-- 1,640} 32,359 —.2]| 726, 688 —.5 156 10,814) —1.0 253, 575 
Kansas. ....... 81,817| 66,551) +8. 4| 1,278,474) +4.8 S882; 27,6438| +2.4| 649,859 
South Atlantic. _| 11,036) 760,341) —,3/13, 836,109 —2, 3| 2,640; 492,832) —.4) 8,214,579 
Delaware-__...- 217 12, 852 +.8 ,546' +1.2 78 8, 566 —.1 188, 321) 
Maryland _-___- 1,583) 118,201; +8.2| 2,440,898) +4.8 682; 78,740) 7 +2.8) 1,548, 209)" 
District of Co- 
lumbia -.-...- 1,058) 37,117) +4.6) 866,373) +1.7 41 2,644 +2.0 82, 607) 
Virginia_-_....- 2,102} 95, 202 —.1) 1,747,078; —3.0 433; 64,784 —.2) 1, 138, 404| 
West Virginia._| 1,275) 143,216; -+41.2/ 3,160,701; —5.9 245 54,460} +3.8) 1, 269, 420) 
North Caro- 
| 1,364) 144, 458 —.5) 2,029,704; —2.7 569) 133,170 —.9} 1, 837,019 
South Caro- 
| ee 752| 68,866) —2.4 947,773) —2.8 204 61,451| —2.8) 813, 283 
Georgia.......- 1,480} 101,901; —.7| 1,574,167) —.6 357; 77,569) —1.2) 1,075,797 
Florida__.....- 1,205) 43,528) —12.0) 770,874) —9.6 181; 16,448) —11.3) 266,519 
East South Cen- | 
BR Redes 4,613) 255,518) +.2 4,486,334) —.9 893, 154,917) +.2) 2,548,888 +(° 
Kentucky ._... 1,475} 75,900) —.2) 1,531,578) —2.2 259} 31,478} +.7| 623,131; 1! 
Tennessee -__.. 1,309) 85,149 +. 5) 1,475, 368) +1.1 314; 60,373 +.1) 1,008,716, +1.! 
Alabama...... 1,262; 77,406) —.1) 1,238,783) —1.4 228} 652,251) —.4) 787,250 -1.! 
Mississippi_-... 5671 17,063) +2.6! 240,610) —2.7 92} 10,815) +2.4) 120,791 -—2? 








1Includes banks and trust com , construction, municipal, agricultural, and office emp!cymen', 
amusement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling. 

2 Includes laundering and cleaning, and water, light, and power. 

3 Includes laundries. 

4 Includes automobile and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 

5 Includes construction, but does not include hotels, restaurants, or public works. 

® Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 

7 Weighted percentage change. 

§ Includes financial institutions, construction, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 
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able 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establish- 


a 
ablish. HR «sts in March and April 1936, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Con. 


-CS 
































issued by Total—All groups Manufacturing 

Per- Per- Per- Per- 

hie divi- Num-| Num- | cent- yy cent- |Num-| Num- | cent- noms cent- 

Geograp ile ote | Der of! beron | age roll (1 age | berof| beron | age | Foi ( | age 
sion an estab- | pay roll |change week) |change| estab- | pay roll |change k) change 

lish- April |. from April from | lish- April | from ‘ori from 
ments| 1936 |March 1836 March|ments| 1936 |March 1586 March 

1936 1936 1936 1936 

change Dollars Dollars 

fron TE Central_...----- 4,223) 175,720) +-1.2) 3,789,873) +1.9 919} 86,847) +41,.3) 1,768,771) +3.8 
ae 9 538 22, 180 +.6 863,356| +3.2 223 15,955; +1.6 49,945, +6.1 
bs of 951 43,351); +2.1 792, 698 —.4 209 21,251) +13 334, 186 —.8 
aa 1,417 38, 587; +1.6) 868, 883 +.5 120 9,700; +3.1 210,981) +4.2 

Te Bs 1,817| 71,602; +1. 4) 1,764,936) +3.4 367 89, 941 +.8) 978,659) +6. 
1. 1), feeMountain.......- 4,492; 117,130, +2,2| 2,831,083) +1,2 560 32,644) +4.5 791,974, +41 
3 evRA 746 18, 343) +1.9 491, 281 +.5 85 4, 350 —.7 107, 149 —.2 
3) +39 BM Jdaho....--.-- 472 8,570) +4.7 197, 643) +6.5 53 2, 561) +15.4 69, 938) +21. 7 
if mee 326 8, 224 —.6 219,397} —5.8 42 1,713) +3.1 47,804) —2.9 
~ i ia aa 1, 263 40,097; +3.0 958,079} +-3.4 172 13,492} +5.8 342, 283) +7.4 
331 6,030} +-2.0 121,953} +5.3 30 860; —3.8 13, 767; —8.0 
4 ii 519 14, 847 —.3 356,241) —L3 39 2,641) +4.3 60, 562 +.6 
| Li i eee 611 17,953) +3.1 403, 104 —.5 111 6,241} +3.4 138, 217 +.1 
0 -Li BR =Nevada....... 224 3,066) +3.7 83,385} +1.0 28 786| +1.7 22,254 —2.5 
38 ~ ess 6,487; 417,847) +4.8/10,616,450| +2.1| 2,057) 226,076) +-7.2) 5,736,656) +4.8 
6, 3, 030 90,500) -+3.7) 2,259,651) +3.7 482 48,916; -+4.1| 1,210,819) +6.9 
6) 15 regon........ 1,313 43,790| +2.7| 1,057,348) +1.1 258 22,519; +3.3 523, 552) +41 
7 64 fae California..... 109,144) 283,557| +6.5| 7,299,451) +1.8| 1,817) 154,641; +8.9| 4,002,285) +4.8 




















‘Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 
1” Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 


Private Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 


A comparison of April employment and pay rolls with the March 
totals in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 500,000 
or over is made in table 4. The changes are computed from reports 
received from identical establishments in both months. 

In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 
egularly covered in the survey of the Bureau, reports have also been 
secured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 
fBcity totals. As information concerning employment in building 
| 8 ' @ construction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this 
| — industry have not been included in these city totals. 


Table 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establish- 
ments in March and April 1936, by Principal Cities 











Percent- Amount of Percent- 
3 4! Oty number | (Number |agochanee| “pay roll |age change 
| ; rom Marc wee rom Marc 
6 lishments | April 1936 1936 April 1936 1936 
10 
jl! 2) a 16, 795 655, 229 +0.6 | $17,064, 292 —1.2 
loymest, ME EMNIINLo25..5..00.--.-..-2-- 4,063 | 382,249 41.2] — 9,843, 240 —% 

“ *—S eeaeeipeee, We........................ 2, 639 225, 903 +1.3 5, 456, 341 —1.3 

IRC ee 1, 564 337, 955 +2.7 10, 193, +11.8 

SE FE RENO) 2, 757 136, 997 +11 3, 522, 691 +1.1 

ES ee eee e 1, 819 136, 767 +2.8 3, 480, 773 +2.6 

it hehe EINE 1, 615 131, 250 +2.2 2, 979, 021 +.6 

ENA Bhs ocktidick dbdbe 1, 332 102, 155 4+3.9 2, 380, 915 +3.8 

endian ER hae pat 4, 271 172, 178 +1.2 4, 119, 833 +1.2 

Pittsburgh, EE oi tinsel 1, 522 189, 572 42.9 4, 839, 161 +6.9 

an Francisoo, Oalif.................... 1, 545 89, 980 +3.8 2, 382, 232 +1.3 

Si Lins lcckncoednckh 1, 074 83, 396 +5.1 2, 085, 500 +7.9 
ae, 707 72, 642 +1.1 1, 759, 098 +(!) 




















' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
75264—36——-133 
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Public Employment 


EMPLOYMENT created by the Federal Government includes emp). 
ment in the regular agencies of the Government, employment on the 
various construction programs wholly or partially financed by Fede 
funds, and employment on relief-work projects. 

Construction projects financed by the Public Works Administratig, 
are those projects authorized by Title II of the National Industrial R eq, 
ery Act of June 16,1933. This program of public works was extendej 
to June 30, 1937, by the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 193; 

The Works Program was inaugurated by the President in a series ¢ 
Executive orders by authority of Public Resolution No. 11, approve 
April 8,1935. Employment created by this program includes employ. 
ment on Federal projects and employment on projects operated by thy 
Works Progress Administration. Federal projects are those conducte 
by Federal agencies which have received allotments from The Works {jpe..-- 
Program fund. Projects operated by the Works Progress Administry. just. 
tion are those projects conducted under the supervision of the W. P. 4 

The emergency conservation program (Civilian Conservatio, 
Corps) created in April 1933 has been further extended under autho. 
ity of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 


Executive Service of the Federal Government 





Statistics of employment in the executive branches of the Feder! 
Government in April 1935, March 1936, and April 1936 are given in 
table 5. 








Table 5.—Employees in the Executive Service of the U. S. Government, Apri 
1935, March and April 1936: 


- 


{Subject to revision] 


















































District of Columbia?| Outside District of Entire service! 
Columbia 
Item g E F g | 8 
E 5. —_ = a " = | = 
pisi2i/Gigidsésigi: 
oO | & | & mM |e | & oe & | & 
Number of employees: _ 
nL tinndwtecyhanwaebieens 92, 480) 8, 949/101, 429/512, 794/96, 233/609, 027/605, 274/105, 182 710, 4% 
Sere a eee 105, 524| 7, 215/112, 739) 508, 953/94, 712/693, 665/704, 477) 101, 927 806, 404 
P April aa a a ae ae 107, 222) 8, 200/115, 422) 599, 268/96, 077/695, 345) 706, 490) 104, 277 |¢ 810, 76 
Apri 1986 
1935 to April EE a enwae +15. 94) —8. 37|+13. 80) +16. 86) —. 16/+-14. 17/+-16.72) —.86 +142 
March 1936 to April 1936__....... +1. 61/+13.65| +2.38) +.10\+1.44) +.24) +.20) 42.31) +4 
Labor turn-over, Apri! 1936: | 
pi A Se 2, 649| 2,065) 4,714) 10, 841/18, 471} 29,312) 13, 490) 20, 536 34, 02 
Separations ®..................... 1, 374 663; 2,037| 12, 544/15, 124) 27, 668} 13,918) 15,787) 29, 7k 
Turn-over rate per 100................ 1.29) 8.60) 1.79) 1.81) 15.85) 3.98) 1.91) 15.31) 3.67 





1 This table shows employment on last day of month specified. 

2 Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 

3 Not including field emplo npr of Post Office Department or 12, a employees hired under letters of author 
ization by the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $749,73 ' 

4 Includes 42 employees by transfer previously reported as ne by transfer not actual additions! 
A 


P Not inclnding employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should 10! be 
regarded as labor turn-over. 
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The monthly record of employment in the executive departments of 
e United States Government from January 1935 to April 1936, 


Mploy. : ‘ 
: Minclusive, is shown in table 6. 


ON the 






































 ederg) able 6. Employment in the Executive Departments of the U. S. Government 
by Months, January 1935 to April 1936 

tration [Subject to revision] 
Recor. 
tended District | Outside District | Qutside 

District District 

Month of Colum-|,¢ Golum-| Total Month of Colum-|¢ Go} Total 

4 a um- 
TIES of 
Proved 1985 1985—C ontd. 
™M ploy. iienuary...--------- 96,081 | 592,140 | 688,221 || October_..........- 110, 583 | 687,115 | 797,698 

‘ oe aR ett 97,251 | 597,769 | 695,020 || November.........- 111,196 | 690,202 | 801, 398 
| bY the MiliMMarch.......-..--- 99,133 | 600,484 | 699,617 || December_.....-__- 112,088 | 704,135 | 816,223 

ot 80 Paneer 101,429 | 609,027 | 710, 456 

ducted HNMay.......-------- 103,019 | 609,573 | 712, 592 1936 
Works filiibne.....---------- 103,977 | 614,259 | 718,236 || January_........_-- 111,797 | 689,499 | 801, 296 
aa “PRR RUNE Ee Wie 104,747 | 631,134 | 735,881 || February.........-- 112,697 | 687,626 | 800, 323 
INI stra. Mugust...---.------ 107,037 | 663,086 | 770,123 || March............- 112,739 | 693,665 | 806, 404 
VPs ptember-....---.- 109, 195 | 678,229 | 787,424 || April............._- 115, 422 | 695,345 | 810, 767 
rvation 


Luthor. Construction Projects Financed by the Public Works Administration 


DETAILS concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
uring April! on construction projects financed by Public Works 


ve dministration funds are given in table 7, by type of project. 
ederal 


iven jp able 7.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed from 
| Public Works Administration Funds, Month Ending Apr. 15, 1936 


{Subject to revision] 

















at, April w 
eye Number of | Aver- Vereen 
aes pare 4 man-hours| age — ~ 
medina Maximum disburse- — ines per| Placed 
== number | Weekly ments ~- th ‘ per! duri 
baal employed! | *Verage — 3 mont 
ervice 














Federal projects—Financed from N. I. R. A. funds 








































| —@ Mie Drolecte#. 393,099 | 87, 293 | $8,197, 583 | 11,078,687 | $0.740 | $9, 292, 024 
| & [MBuilding construction *..........._. 14,872 | 12,124] 1,053,605 | 1,372,003 | .768| 1,697,989 
Ue eee 34 26 2, 556 3,448 | .741 3, 377 
| ec scentoee 27,515 | 27,067 | 3,529, 4,389,531 | .804 | 2,905,857 
gol 710,45 Mee Toads fw. nnn --nn--------- (5) 21,454 | 989,554} 1,841,800] .537] 1, 260,000 
27) 806, i Pmeclamation....................... 12,107 | 11,608 | 1,173,897 | 1,578,960 | .743| 1,149,864 
77 |* 810, 761 , and flood control... 13,827 | 12,008 | 1,256,981 | 1,592,004 | .790| 2,007,776 
oe SE Rhicinescccccece 1, 807 1, 504 97, 330 164,876 | . 590 55, 392 
86 +14. Tater and sewerage...............- 2 20 1, 344 1,551 | . 867 66, 731 
2 +.4 iMMiscellaneous.. 2... 1, 460 1, 392 92, 732 134,514 | . 689 55, 038 
36) 34, 02 
87| 29,705 


! aia ~~ ~aaal employed during any 1 month by each contractor and Government agency doing 
Ce-accoun wor A 
‘Includes a maximum of 4,467 and an average of 3,468 employees working on low-cost hous  preacts 
hanced from E. R. A. A. funds, who were paid $249,557 for 424,144 man-hours of labor. Material orders 
the amount of $209,224 were p for these projects. These data are also included in separate tables 
ering projects financed 7 T Anco’ dppapemee 
average for c 
, Estimated by Bureau of Public Roads. 
Not available; average included in total. 


' Data concerning P. W. A. employment are based on the month ending Apr. 15. 


31} 3.87 


— 


s of author 
ditions for 


uld not be 
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Table 7.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed from 
Public Works Administration Funds, Month Ending Apr. 15, 1936—Con. 
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{Subject to revision] 








——=> 
. 
Wage earners Monthly | Number of} Aver- | Value ct 
ont vy man-hours age | materia] 
Type of project ay-roll worked | earn- |  Trders 
Maximum | Weekly | “isburse- | “during ings per| pl 
month ho during 
employed average . - month 























Non-Federal projects—Financed from N.I. R. A. funds 










ie 
















i “= a 
PE eh a eee ee 60,793 | 49,638 | $4,327,372 | 4,945,351 | $0.875 | $6, 70,1) 
Building construction...........__- 31,411 | 25,783 | 2,475,446 | 2,582,140| .950| 3.92% 
Railroad construction............_. 2, 952 2, 450 69, 380 136, 073 510 | 224. 
Ul eee 6, 143 4, 789 335, 269 455, 153 . 737 720, 36 
Water and sewerage...._._...________ 17, 505 14,345 | 1,281,486 | 1,506,175 . 851 1, 596, 025 
Ris dds pecinncedkcimnten’ 2, 782 2, 271 165, 791 265, 810 . 624 280, 18 
































De ee eee 107,878 | 86,858 | $6,096,876 | 8, 787,535 | $0. 694 | $14, 516, st 
Building construction__.........__- 71, 930 57,822 | 4,019,779 | 5,671,811 . 709 | 10, 220, % 
I 336 280 13, 798 17, 756 .777 95, 7% 
Heavy engineering............._..- 1, 676 1, 389 196, 230 201, 427 . 974 151, 543 
pS SEES EE A: I 909 769 52, 324 95, 140 . 550 70, 
River, harbor, and flood control__-_- 133 &9 9, 630 9, 858 .977 33, 131 
NN aie 7, 822 6, 108 335, 226 563, 115 . 595 

Water and sewerage_._..........__- 24, 514 19, 950 1, 442, 756 2, 177, 964 . 662 3, | 
Ps RA EE 558 451 27, 133 50, 464 . 538 












































6 These data are also included in separate tables covering projects financed by The Works Program. 


Federal construction projects are financed by allotments made by 
the Public Works Administration to the various agencies and depuat- 
ments of the Federal Government from funds provided under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The major portion of the lov- 
cost housing program now under way, however, is financed by funds 
provided under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 193). 
The work is performed either by commercial firms, which have beet 
awarded contracts, or by day labor hired directly by the Fedenl 
agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the Public 
Works Administration from funds available under either the National 
Industrial Recovery Act or the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1935. Most of the allotments have been made to the States and 
their political subdivisions, but occasionally allotments have been made 
to commercial firms. In financing projects for the States or their 
political subdivisions from funds appropriated under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works Administration makes @ 
direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total labor and material 
cost. When funds provided under the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935 are used to finance a non-Federal project, 4 
much as 45 percent of the total labor and material cost may be fur- 
nished in the form of a grant. The remaining 55 percent or more 0! 
the cost is financed by the recipient. When circumstances justify 
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——= 
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such action, the Public Works Administration may provide the 
grantee with the additional funds by means of a loan. Allotments to 


commercial enterprises are made only as loans. All loans made by 































































































































Value [eethe Public Works Administration carry interest charges and have a 
“Ola fee definite date of maturity. Collateral posted with the Public Works 
laced o Je . - . 
jure [Administration to secure loans may be offered for sale to the public. 
mont In this way a revolving fund is provided which enlarges the scope of 

inds the activities of the Public Works Administration. 

—_ Commercial loans have been made, for the most part, to railroads. 
%6, 703, "Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Adminis- 
3 88. tration falls under three headings: First, construction work in the 
, 0: [BM form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to buildings, 

wi. Mebridges, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotives and 

a assenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and 

5 funds s P 8 . ° . tabi 

. third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in com- 
$14,514 qemercial shops. 

ame Information concerning the first type of railroad work, i. e., con- 

 Bstruction, is shown in table 7, page 190. Employment in car and 

i“ @ locomotive shops owned by the railroads and in commercial car and 

, \. FElocomotive shops is shown in a separate table. (See table 8 below.) 

m Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked during April in 

ram { Tailway-car and locomotive shops on projects financed by the Public 
7 Works Administration fund are shown in table 8. 

ade Dy 

de vert Table 8. Employment and Pay Rolls in Railway-Car and Locomotive Shops 
pi on Work Financed from Public Works Administration Funds, April 1936 

her the {Subject to revision] 

1¢ lov: = 

y funds Wage earners 

02° Number Value of 

f 1935, dies Monthly of man- | 4 verage material 
rick axi- ay-r ours : orders 

ye been Geographic division mum Semi- } or nel worked oar eae placed 
number | monthly} ments during | Per Hour! § Guring 

Federal em- average month month 

ployed ! 
oe 

| I ublie ait i al as 2, 657 (2) $293, 832 391, 437 $0. 751 (?) 

ational 

ion Act Railroad shops 

tes and ie 

Se , , ’ ° ’ , 4 

n made visions 2, 295 2, 153 $194, 403 277, 322 $0.701 | $1,493 074 

Ml EE 113 113 4, 615 6, 182 . 747 92 

yr their Middle Atlantic. ---777777777777777 198 159 5, 469 8, 470 -646 | 1,377, 260 

hae | Diinbbelsescecoca 542 510 49, 574 71, 718 . 691 35, 411 
ational HREast South Central..............- 1, 442 1, 371 134, 745 190, 952 706 80, 311 

rakes a 

1a terial Commercial shops 

0- 
aoe ‘a tT 362 (2) $99, 429 114,115 | $0. 871 (2) 
be fur [eatin 4/8 | =a] mie] 2] 8 
° ee? NOD UCentral._.............. 2 l 
“ est South Central..............-. . {3 426 875 . 487 (2) 
nore of 
justify J | Maximum number employed during either semimonthly period by each shop. 





’ Data not available. 
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Monthly Trend 










































A summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked op 
projects financed from Public Works Administration funds from July J ——— 
1933 to April 1936 is given in table 9. 


Table 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to April 1936, Inclusive, op 
Projects Financed From Public Works Funds 


[Subject to revision] 



































Maximum Number of Value of ma- 
Monthl Average ; \ , 
Year and month ~~ pay-roll dis- seen A caralane terial orders All project 
age bursements | ¥° ed dur- per hour placed dur- 
earners ! ing month ing month Building ¢ 
Electrifica 
Forestry -. 
July 1933 to April 1936, inclusive ?.....|_.........-- $654, 945, 295 |1, 035, 956, 094 $0. 632 |$1, 209, 306, 001 or 
| ———— eavy ens 
July 1933 to December 1934, inclusive_|_........... 341, 252,478 | 585, 280, 577 . 583 | 3 685, 504, 204 Hydroelec 
Plant, cro] 
1935 ion..... 
Dl cousdbelbaccetestnespscccens 304, 723 18, 462, 677 27, 478, 022 . 672 3 30, 746, 857 Profession 
EE SEER SR a 272, 273 16, 896, 475 25, 144, 558 . 672 29, 264, 484 Public roa 
ED 281, 461 17,400,798 | 26, 008, 063 . 669 27, 276, 566 Reclamati 
(SS ES Se, ee <8 F 333, 045 20, 939, 741 31, 387, 712 . 667 31, 645, 166 River, hai 
Pi petlingchtcédbcssmhertinnsancoouet 394, 875 24, 490, 087 36, 763, 164 . 667 3 36, 893, 840 Streets an 
a 414, 306 25, 386, 962 38, 800, 178 . 654 3 42, 017, 642 Water anc 
Miscellane 
EE SE ne o 405, 332 24, 968, 785 37, 845, 047 . 660 41, 936, 424 
PS INE ge i a AE 394, 509 25, 292, 656 37, 133, 989 . 681 46, 954, 714 
CS EN ne = eee 344, 520 22, 772, 317 32, 478, 773 . 701 3 40, 988, 896 
RES GEES EE 2S A 632 21, 692, 439 30, 358, 351 .715 35, 042, 853 
EES  e ee ee 271, 111 19, 512, 866 26, 317, 564 . 741 29, 046, 654 
By cccbbontnbarcecsuccccccces 231, 692 16, 360, 315 21, 637, 131 . 756 25, 507, 315 All project 
1936 , 
RRR ECO RO 197,820 | 14,399,381 | 19, 195, 535 .750 | 422, 796, 818 pee 
 Pantedboncsasdecinnsmapbaelgen 176, 764 12, 220, 479 16, 404, 771 . 745 4 23, 460, 743 leave om 
shh bttbh:ck.cchccinacddhoidbbbineed 202,236 | 13,981,176 | 18, 519, 649 . 755 28, 217, 402 Reclaanat 
ADEE Bis. ccanewennncecenne scones coesan 264,427 | 18,915,663 | 25, 203, 010 . 751 32, 005, 393 eg 
Streets an: 





Water anc 


1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government Miscellane 


agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road yo. 
? Includes wage earners employed on projects under the jurisdiction of P. W. A. which are financed from 
E. R. A. A. 1935 funds. These data are also included in tables covering projects financed by The W orks 


as 
3 Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 


‘ Revised. 
The Works Program 


All project 


Conservat 
Highway, 
Housing 
Profession 
Publie bu 
Publicly 

ties 7__. 
Recreation 
Rural ele 
_ utilities. 
Sanitation 
Sewing, es 
Transport 
Not elsew 


A DETAILED record of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked on projects financed by The Works Program in April' is 
shown in table 10, by type of project. 





1 Data concerning The Works Program are based on month ending Apr. 15- 





' Maxim 
agency do 
? These 
Works Ad 


Data f 
on demolli 





Program, April 1936 
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Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The Works 




















































































































On [Subject to revision] 
ly 
Wage earners Aver- | Value of 
Monthly —— of| “age material 
Type of project pay-roll —- — % earn- orders 
y Maximum | y, isburse- WOrke ings placed 
on Weekly during : 
number average ments th per during 
employed ! rag =e hour | month 
—_ Federal projects 
ma- 
ers All projects. ....-.--.-.-..------..-- 375, 865 | 335, 122 | $16, 563,885 | 38, 563,300 | $0. 430 | $12, 903, 903 
ur- 
th Building construction...........-.- 36, 168 32, 704 1, 824, 488 3, 472, 547 . 525 2, 005, 283 
Flectrification..........-.------ ncce 820 705 37, 505 70, 545 . 532 198, 668 
aes OD aaa 15,716 | 15, 092 869, 589 | 2,188,149] .307 |...-..-.-.-- 
. 001 Grade-crossing elimination. -.---.--- 17,282 | 14,348 829,194 | 1,454, 802 . 570 1, 403, 010 
ams Heavy engineering. .-............-- 247 198 14, 333 28, 645 . 500 32, 004 
204 Hydroelectric power plants. - - _---- 2, 468 1,718 31, 078 132, 602 . 234 71, 948 
F Plant, crop, and livestock conserva- 
CE ee a 44, 702 35, 488 1, 148, 497 5, 067, 787 . 227 40, 915 
857 Professional, technical, and clerical_ 38,784 | 38,772 1, 986, 061 3, 640, 257 . 546 152, 798 
q 484 EE 71, 443 57, 502 3, 073, 391 6, 721, 691 . 457 2, 795, 322 
: 566 Re Bind sc cccumbensoans<< 83, 270 78, 974 2, 831, 093 8, 030, 281 . 353 1, 239, 473 
166 River, harbor, and flood control--. 46,786 | 43,043 | 3,041,499 | 5,769,183 | .527 |) 4,123,956 
: 840 re OS Se 8, 250 7, 575 349, 568 870, 885 . 401 255, 620 
4 642 Water and sewerage................ 837 717 44, 056 105, 061 . 419 20, 375 
: a 9, 092 8, 286 483, 533 1, 010, 865 . 478 564, 441 
3, 424 
L, 714 
: 896 P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds ? 
d, 853 
5, 684 
}, 315 St nae 112,345 | 90,326 | $6,346,433 | 9, 211,679 | $0. 689 | $14,725, 726 
5 818 Building construction 3._.........-- 76, 397 61, 290 4, 269, 336 6, 095, 955 . 700 10, 430, 054 
, ; rr eS ees 336 280 13, 798 17, 756 .777 95, 728 
a Heavy engineering .............-..-- 1, 676 1, 389 196, 230 201, 427 . 974 151, 545 
? %¢ - a ey ene 909 769 52, 324 95, 140 . 550 70, 282 
», 388 River, harbor, and flood control. -. 133 89 9, 630 9,858 | .977 33, 131 
— Streets and roads................... 7, 822 6, 108 335, 226 563, 115 . 595 664, 815 
t Water and sewerage..............-- 24, 514 19, 950 1, 442, 756 2, 177, 964 . 662 3, 172, 920 
—_ Miscellaneous..............-...---. 558 451 27, 133 50,464 | .538 107, 251 
from ' 
/ orks 
Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 
AT PE Fi vk cccusctdleicee 4 62,856, 508 |_...-..-- $143, 492,350 (330,771,776 | $0. 434 |6$19, 586, 594 
Qo 233, 108 |......-.- 9,715,973 | 24, 960, 933 . 389 1, 027, 300 
Highway, road, and street. __....--. oy 5 ee 46, 393, 550 |119, 857,912 . 387 5, 930, 944 
urs | eS ar a aia | hae See 373, 851 627, 762 . 596 477 
‘ Professional, technical, and clerical_ 256, 743 |_...- ...-| 18,046, 728 | 30, 646, 097 . 589 554, 730 
1 15 Public buiJding..................-- 285, 762 |......... 13, 724, 419 | 25,570,066 | .537 | 4,328, 269 
Publicly owned or operated utili- 
ee ey pe Serene lo -cscccee 12, 829, 079 | 28, 633, 063 . 448 3, 025, 329 
Recreational facilities *............. "S| Ge 16, 766,321 | 33, 161,775 . 506 2, 606, 405 
Rural electrification and electric 
. = ee $, 580 |......... 185, 346 402, 958 . 460 74, 157 
Sanitation OES ee 08, 635 |......... 4, 412,773 | 12, 080, 157 . 365 637, 659 
Sewing, canning, gardening, etc... 4 pee 15, 064, 519 | 41, 169, 665 . 366 703, 673 
ccnnscecacensneanee 5 3} es 2,898,822 | 6,207,912 | .467 636, 850 
Not elsewhere classified ..........- 61, 602 |_......-- 3,080,969 | 7,453,476 | .413 60, 801 


































agency doing force-account work. 


Works Administration. 


type of pro 


; Exclusive of electric utilities. 
Exclusive of buildings. 


‘Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
? These data are also included in separate tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public 


* Data for a maximum of 125 and an average of 83 employees who were paid $4,650 for 9,526 man-hours 
~ demolition work at the site of low-cost housing pro 


ts are included both under P. W. A. projects 


hanced from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds and under projects operated by the Works Progress Administration. 
‘ This total differs from the sum of the individual items, since 3,564 employees worked on more than one 


‘Includes data for 30,876 transient camp workers who were paid $690,964 and subsistence for 3,781,592 
man-hours on conservation work, etc. 


‘ Value of material orders placed during month ending Apr. 30, 1936. 
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Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects financed 


Monthly Trend 
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by The Works Program from the beginning of the program in July 
1935 to April 1936 are given in table 11. 


Table 11. —Renployasit and Pay Rolls, July 1935 to April 1936, Inclusive, o, 
Projects Financed by The Works Program 


[Subject to revision] 








Month and year 


Maximum 
number 
employed ! 


Monthly 
ay-roll dis- 
ursements 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked dur- 
ing month 


Average 
earnings 


Val 


ue of 


materia] 


ore 


lers 


per hour | place, 1 dur. 





EPS 2 aR Reo « 1 APE oe 


October 


Oe eee ee ee we ee ee eee et eee eee 


eee ee ee 


Federal projects 


ing 1 











a oe one | $84, 782, 165 | 194, 852, 529 $0. 435 
5, 131 276, 839 607, 318 - 456 
32, 672 1, 215, 990 2, 791, 802 - 436 
76, 524 3, 754, 773 7, 815, 795 . 480 
129, 064 6, 243, 023 13, 669, 524 . 457 
168, 234 8, 391, 581 18, 870, 799 - 445 
217, 027 10, 195, 537 22, 160, 371 - 460 
248, 929 11, 179, 541 25, 955, 820 - 431 
298, 589 12, 529, 207 29, 173, 914 . 429 
325, 505 14, 431, 789 35, 243, 886 - 409 
375, 865 16, 563, 885 38, 563, 300 . 430 














0 oOntr 


164, 004 


1, 684, 347 
4, O71, 945 
9, 723, 5AR 


9, 


te 
214, Gif 
7, 258, 1 


8, QRS, 629 
Y, 684, 578 
8, 028, 204 
12, 903, 90; 





P. W. A. projects financed from E,. R. A. A. 1935 funds? 











TMS 6. $12,963,497 | 18,963,935 | $0. 684 E 
317 10, 575 17, 493 . 605 

1, 184 54, 380 78, 928 689 

3, 422 149, 545 ’ 363 ‘670 

9, 203 446, 783 676, 307 661 

23, 740 1, 128, 635 1, 621, 349 . 696 

39, 848 1, 794, 866 2, 609, 270 "688 

64, 223 3, 032, 280 4, 525, 546 670 

112, 345 6, 346, 433 9, 211, 679 . 689 














$39, 
1, 


3, 
8, 


10, 5 
14, 72 


43, 68 


98 57" 
159, 56s 
444, 5ss 
392, 765 


632, 378 
611,717 
48, 343 


OF 796 
(40, le 





Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 














aceacabscces $720, 561, 851 |1, 679, 509, 737 $0. 429 
73, 153 1, 199, 936 2, 581, 988 - 465 

258, 830 10, 303, 491 17, 790, 436 . 579 
516, 581 23, 357, 955 50, 739, 568 . 460 

1, 202, 471 44, 497, 604 94, 677, 998 - 470 
2, 335, 610 91, 552,345 | 201, 799,051 . 454 
2, 755,802 | 127,054,184 | 310,755, 226 409 

, 900,645 | 136,276,680 | 331,916, 478 411 

3, 044,685 | 142,827,306 | 338, 477,216 . 422 
856, 143, 492,350 | 330,771,776 . 434 











$120, 


3, 


8, 
14, 


17, 
17,! 
19, 








Q78, 953 


202, 136 
2, 089, 324 
236, 283 
836, 346 
17, 678, 214 


19, 860, 772 


R06, 597 
592, = 
586, 5 





1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Governmet! 


agency doing force-account wor 


ork. 
2 These data are also included in tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public Wor: 


Administration. 
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2 Inel 
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Need 
July 
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632, 378 
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SraTISTICS concerning employment and pay rolls in emergency 


conservation work in March and April 1936 are presented in table 12. 


Table 12.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Work, 
March and April 1936 ! 


[Subject to revision} 























Number of em- 
ployees Amount of pay rolls 
Group 
April March April March 
Saini vb dace cktntdiickecccccccceecscces 388,656 | 353,471 | $18, 021,978 $17, 213, 224 
i cnniecnenhevtdpaheneatdttedhathincd 338,025 | 301,177 10, 556, 517 9, 405, 759 
ROSH US GENIE ons n-ne nce ccce nce cceccscccceccessces 6, 992 8, 078 1, 457, 001 1, 683, 296 
Educational @dvisers *......................2.22-----2- 1,970 1, 886 339, 242 324, 912 
Supervisory and technical 3__...................-..-.-- 441,669 | 42,330 | 45,669,218 5 5, 799, 257 




















1 Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. 
entire month. 

1 Included in executive service table. 

’ Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 

440,250 employees and pay roll of $5,560,783 included in executive service table. 

$40,879 employees and pay roll of $5,691,067 included in executive service table. 


Amounts of pay rolls are for 


Employment and pay-roll data for emergency conservation workers 
are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the War Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, 
the Treasury Department, and the Department of the Interior. 
The monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed as follows: 
5 percent are paid $45; 8 percent, $36; and the remaining 87 percent, 
$30. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, are provided with 
board, clothing, and medical services. 

Monthly statistics of employment and pay rolls on the emergency 
conservation program from January 1935 to April 1936, inclusive, 
are given in table 13. 














Table 18.—Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Emergency Con- 
servation Work, January 1935 to April 1936 
Number Monthly Number Monthly 
Month of em- pay-roll dis- Month ofem- | pay-roll dis- 
ployees bursements ployees | bursements 
1935 1985—Continued 
ESS 398, 692 Geavser, O68  Guteber.................. 550, 650 $24, 830, 752 
February...............| 373,850 16, 320, 803 || Novernber.-.-.-.-.-- a" 543, 958 23, 957, 751 
RR 294, 955 14, 188, 097 || December...........-.---- 506, 605 21, 905, 516 
BEL ncecncccece] Senet 16, 401, 114 
1936 

385, 192 ORI EE 476, 609 21, 387, 521 
ss * NP RT 427, 556 19, 766, 881 EERSTE Se 452, 165 20, 448, 752 
ek Mee nod 480, 586 8 353, 471 17, 213, 224 
August........... pnccinetall 590, 362 DEE Th ME dswpewededcoccccece 338, 656 18, 021, 978 
September............... 534, 057 24, 404, 708 
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Construction Projects Financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporatio, Consti 
Sratistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 0) Wu 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance (o;. work 
poration in April ' are presented in table 14, by type of project. ment, 
. . supphi 
Table 14.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstry. he al 
tion Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, April 1936 th 
Blank 
Subject to revision 
[Subj ] oi ment 
Val Bure 
Monthl Number of mater) 
Number ~ Toll. man-hours | Average ales purse 
Type of project of wage p~ Snead worked | earnings slnend 
carners ments a per-hour during the Vv 
ak — place 
RE he Se ee el ae ee 10, 021 | $1, 133, 880 1, 479, 182 $0. 767 | $1, 292, 063 Th 
NE Reve to GRE Perera mee ea 1,271 | 201, 200 174, 192 1.155| 46, 735 on W 
Building construction !....................... 430 37, 848 46, 243 . 818 78, 974 have 
A AR te > aan 84 1,914 3, 035 _ ~ 
Water and sewerage. -...........-..-.---.---- 6, 737 720, 662 | 1,021, 909 +705} 1, 123,173 that 
_— AN RE I 1, 499 172, 256 233, 803 . 737 | 43, 181 
i D: 
1 Includes 131 employees; pay-roll disbursements of $8,531; 8,293 man-hours worked; and material orders cons 
placed during the month amounting to $45,935 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Co. : 
tions 


A monthly summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Tabl 


Finance Corporation from January 1935 to April 1936, inclusive, is 
given in table 15. 
































Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc. 
tion Finance Corporation, January 1935 to April 1936 
[Subject to revision] 
, Month! Number of aoe “teat 
Number ‘roli. | Man-hours | Average —, 
Month of wage b ~ sal worked earnings sineed Allp 
Carness ments during per hour during Buil 
month he 
month Elec’ 
— Sl Nav: 
Pub) 
1985 
Se a 11, 180 $1, 054, 708 1, 484, 190 $0. 711 $3, 966, 718 
RTA met le No eh oni Mts: 10, 373 1, 048, 593 1, 457, 662 719 5, 028, 547 Rive 
ee rascnnbatpliscndincsiesdee’ 9, 586 890, 333 1, 253, 493 . 710 1, 072, 886 Stre 
tai SST Ae AE 10, 300 1, 007, 424 1, 389, 072 725 2, 517, 175 Wat 
Pissiibaticbtbibibdcctihennchascotéican 10, 506 1, 100, 977 1, 522, 959 .723 2, 287, 090 Mis 
Pee ahtkindnndiindhwspacenectacessdnce 11, 901 1, 191, 336 1, 592, 744 . 748 3, 998, 576 pe 
EEE, Ea eT Fae ne 9, 581 1, 001, 653 1, 349, 064 742 1, 495, 108 - 
EE SAR i ea a ES 9, 415 1, 020, 208 1, 367, 071 . 746 965, 174 agel 
 odctatincnvehanvatititataibale 9, 301 957, 846 1, 271, 475 . 753 1, 016, 202 4 
St iniceliidithcchacsssescctbecqed 9, 192 952, 790 1, 269, 273 . 751 1, 228, 928 0, 
Sa tobi ethd cncnencanonnnsoncl 9, 793 1, 001, 408 1, 344, 234 . 745 1, 411, 338 . 
SEE 5 cdadbatddciencdaievenanannt 7, 786 869, 459 1, 160, 845 749 1, 383, 293 
1936 
niet iliinalline wakindmiannmiacnennd 7, 560 850, 271 1, 093, 350 778 1, 355, 520 
SED o-cccthhabbhowsnasnccccessounee 7,961 905, 455 1, 179, 431 . 768 1, 436, 119 pr 
OE RE ET SO i ELLIE 8, 134 916, 059 1, 193, 145 . 768 1, 385, 640 J 
Fi ecbelitilnctideptnkmninpenunen 10, 021 1, 133, 880 1, 479, 182 . 767 1, 292, 063 a 
= 7 
1! Data concerning employment on R. F. C. projects refer to the month ending Apr. 15. 
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ration Construction Projects Financed From Regular Governmental Appropriations 


d on WHENEVER a construction contract is awarded or force-account 
work is started by a department or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified on forms 
supplied by the Bureau, of the name and address of the contractor, 
the amount of the contract, and the type of work to be performed. 
Blanks are then mailed by the Bureau to the contractor or Govern- 
ment agency doing the work. These reports are returned to the 


struc. 










eo Bureau and show the number of men on pay rolls, the amounts dis- 
ters bursed for pay, the number of man-hours worked on the project, and 
ring the value of the different types of materials for which orders were 


Mth 


7 placed during the month. 
02. The following tables present data concerning construction projects 
ac on which work has started since July 1, 1934. The Bureau does not 
sa have statistics covering projects which were under way previous to 
op that date. 

Data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed from regular governmental appropria- 
tions during April ' are given in table 16, by type of project. 


orders 


tion Table 16. i j i Regular 
\ is Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, April 1936 


[Subject to revision] 











ruc- Number of wage we Ve) 
earners umber o Value of 
mo man-hours | Average | material 
lsburse- worked | earnings orders 
ments during per hour | placed dur- 
month ing month 





Type of project aexi 
aximum . 

number Weekly 

employed ! overage 





TE ee LE 2 60, 107 57,112 | $5, 205,353 | 8, 375, 190 $0.622 | $9, 861,378 
. Building construction.-..........- 9, 546 7, 964 657, 570 982, 922 . 669 1, 786, 524 
A 58 38 2, 211 5, 324 . 415 966 
RE FS 14, 510 14, 115 1, 720, 318 2, 109, 919 . 815 4, 935, 894 
SE Sa . (4) 23, 069 1, 882, 819 3, 518, 867 . 535 2, 397, 386 

EE ER ES 943 666 103, 251 123, 952 . 833 2, 415 


, SAT 8, 624 8, 264 688,878 | 1,312, 193 . 525 586, 940 
» 886 non gcbioedie ee 2, 308 2, 120 99, 357 239, 028 . 416 51, 709 
kn cotebhettthh« 73 47 2, 692 5, 637 . 478 181 

FEE Sete 76 829 48, 257 77, 348 . 624 99, 363 





























! Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 
; Includes Etiment ee ne for public roads. 
Bureau of Public Roads. 
Noten available; average number included in total. 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction 
projects financed from regular governmental appropriations from 
063 January 1935 to April 1936 are shown, by months, in table 17. 





! Data concerning projects financed from regular governmental appropriations are based on the month 
ending Apr. 15. 
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Table 17.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular Une 
Governmental Appropriations, January 1935 to April 1936 


[Subject to revision] 












































— = TA’ 
Number of Value of mg. S 
Number! Monthly Average 4 na 
Month of wage payroll dis- hey | earnings oaabp the 
earners ursements ing month | Pe hour ing month tries fo 
ae of inst 
1985 {} 
ae ene 12, 784 $669, 199 1, 062, 118 $0. 630 $3, 163, a4 the 0 
SP nchidioubhckschacdesinncerdices 13, 106 704, 190 1, 102, 639 1, 962. 087 
RE RAE BRIAR: 14, 659 862, 886 1, 359, 043 635 2) 709, 919 examp 
Pct ddevessebidbnanckiincdcsubechodghtn { 1, 389, 583 2, 210, 893 629 2, 562, 404 : 
eth ellitiniheutineiinindcaialinante 23,057 1, 599, 937 2,370,925 .675 2,704, 333 were 0 
Pabst Lid einettbdedihhieducsshsieds 26, 191 1,904,454 | 2,842, 470 . 670 2; 960, 279 the pa 
OL. Suu. Ue 25, 788 1,890,209 | 2, 752, 801 . 087 3, 079, 618 | be 
(a Re a RR 36,491 |  2.694.822| 4, 137,008 "651 4) 450551 fell be 
RRR ANReRE 45,592 | 3,199,785 | 5,066,873 ‘632 5, 801, 445 : | 
SSR aE 59, 091 4, 193, 129 6, 716, 798 . 624 7, 181, 155 since 
MUNI, 25.246 -160.Jcsuceec.ccechee. 63,912 | 4,077,395 | 6, 559, 665 622 6, 690, 405 low 
| AS SRE TCE aS 56,780 | 3,707,963 | 5, 980, 118 . 620 6, 155, 849 as 10W 
1936 Austr: 
Se os sss 46,895 | 3,990,725 | 6, 246, 418 . 639 5, 584, 611 Th 
TRS 43, 915 3, 619, 025 5, 545, 115 . 653 6, 669, 016 é 
(a RR RRL 47, 538 3, 674,896 | 5, 814, 569 632 7, 185, 019 Jet 
i EA RII TR 60,107 | 5,205,353} 8,375, 190 "622 9, 861. 373 Nethe 
—— ment 
State-Road Projects —_ 
' as nu 
A RECORD of employment and pay-roll disbursements in the con- meml 
struction and maintenance of State roads from January 1935 to April Du 
1936, inclusive, is presented in table 18. recel] 
. : mont 
Table 18.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads, have 
January 1935 to April 1936! eo 
[Subject to revision] 
flecte 
Number of employees working on— ment 
Month Total pay num 
New roads| Mainte- | Total 
nance tion 
aoe basis 
— T 
I cl iis Siu dilileanind Gd Bibencasabiiinaas 23, 537 120, 283 143, 820 | $4, 864, 809 
ES ET LS SEY Oye 17, 940 122, 209 140, 149 4, 575, 171 I 
SNE bclllennecun tilda diidndaodadilichiins 441s ih ih. 18, 391 108, 149 126,540 | 4,896, 325 cou 
SE iisbetiinnnnsandiliidlRnanndeSbiediiessakiditbt~ 24, 193 135, 484 159,677 | 5, 501, 076 by 1 
is ntcbdibcccncniptttndbsnanndeliiiiinRdenstththinses 27, 924 135, 541 163,465 | 6, 008, 348 y 
Pe iiaienndlhencncaedilicinnnnndekiiadincchshdiiihe.« 30, 823 138, 253 169,076 | 7,079, 798 B 
caitnae Guctibcceniccrateasisestoceeebrctcaccanses 35, 826 148, 575 184,401 | 8, 232, 589 ori 
sl tune atin tniciitisa diet cithvthhsdiien athdedeietion 40, 130 163,960 | 204,000! 9, 063, 104 P 
ate hia alaal ne cena analnthieded 40, 431 156, 187 196,618 | 8, 435, 225 to ¥ 
I itnaticiinetennmetabdiamannpdneiadidihcies 40, 390 147, 324 187,714 | 8, 150, 299 
Ts ntintiindtneiatnencnncsatemnendienntigtitinden 32, 487 139, 138 171,625 | 7, 156, 025 ar 
De iui sciactihdnnieecibrinatinateansnn cctinttiiaeadd 27,046} 121, 690 ; 6, 139, 581 Pp 
1936 fact 
RPS Cera ae See ee ee ere 14, 358 105, 795 120, 153 7, 481, 502 inst 
i A RNa TR ART ies Sites Ae 10, 256 119, 777 130,033 | 7,572, 614 
PASE SLE UA ls onc dbbince esi daniedote. 8, 150 133, 386 141, 536 | 7, 689, 770 cult 
Siieicaisentlah tnaahstemasccnantaieandindtia tt, 11, 339 143, 305 154,644 | 8, 918, 024 

















1 Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works Administration funds. 





rder. 


es 


163, 946 
162, O87 
09, 912 
62, 404 
160, 270 
79, 618 
59, 55] 
O1, 445 
81, 155 
YO, 405 
55, S4() 


34, 611 
9, O18 
85, 019 
1, 378 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries in the Spring 
of 1936 


TATISTICS on unemployment in the spring of 1936 show that 

the usual seasonal decrease occurred in most of the foreign coun- 
tries for which figures are given in the following table. In a number 
of instances the improvement in economic conditions, as reflected in 
the official series on unemployment, was more than seasonal. For 
example, in Austria the figure for May indicates that conditions 
were more favorable in that month than at the same time of year in 
the past 4 years. The number of registered unemployed in Germany 
fell below 1% million persons at the end of May 1936 for the first time 
since the middle of 1930. In Great Britain also the registration was 
as low as that of 1930. Improvement was shown in the figures for 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, and Poland as well. 

There was little change in the situation in Hungary and the 
Netherlands. In Hungary the applications for work at the employ- 
ment exchanges were somewhat higher this year than last. The 
unemployed in insurance societies in the Netherlands remained about 
as numerous as a year ago and the monthly percentages of total 
membership were somewhat higher. 

During the month of May 1936 the number of unemployed in 
receipt of benefit in France was somewhat lower than in the same 
month of 1935. However, conditions as measured in these statistics 
have not improved materially. 

The situation in Switzerland in the early months of 1936, as re- 
flected by the number of wholly unemployed members of unemploy- 
ment funds, was less favorable than in the previous year. The 
number of such unemployed was considerably higher and the situa- 
tion did not appear to be improving perceptibly on a month-to-month 
basis. 

The table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreign 
countries, as shown in official reports for the years 1930 to 1935, and 
by months beginning with April 1935 to the latest available date. 

Beyond comparisons of the figures in a single series for different 
periods it is not possible to use the official unemployment statistics 
to measure volume of unemployment in a single country or to com- 
pare conditions in one country with those in another, owing to the 
fact that the coverage is not always complete. For example, only 
insured persons may be reported, or certain categories, such as agri- 
cultural labor, may be excluded. 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries 












Australia 


Austria 











Belgium 





Year and date (end of month) 


Trade-unionists 
unemployed 





Compul- 


——— 





sory insur- 

ance, num- 
ber of un- 
employed 


Wholly 
unemployed 


Unemployment-insurance societies 


Partially 
unemployed 





in a 
of benefit 


Number | Percent 

















SSk3Ns 













208, 389 23, 250 
253, 368 79, 186 
309, 969 161, 468 


328, 844 168, 023 
287, 528 182, 855 
165, 469 


tt et et 
NOnooer 
ocooceoa 


181, 110 


162, 166 


167, 083 














255, 646 159, 551 17.1 
238, 133 146, 581 15,8 
220, 599 138, 376 15.1 
209, 493 136, 139 14.9 
204, 908 136, 726 14.9 
214, 004 130, 981 14.5 
242, 759 143, 407 15.9 


ee ee eee 


50, 918 | 
121, 890 
175, 259 
170, 023 
~ 166, 229 
118, 754 





127, 419 | 
114, 534 | 
104, 066 
109, 049 


be 
r) 
— 
w 











Czechoslovakia 








Denmark 





Year and date (end of 
month) 


Percent 
of trade- 
unionists 








Trade-union insur- 
ance funds—un- 
employed in re- | Number 

of unem- 
ployed 


ceipt of benefit 





Number | Percent 





unemployed 





—_ 


| hn 





Trade-union unem- 
ployment funds 





Number 

















3 


-_- rt rlUcerhU 


_ 


SASIaSRE 
S3S8S2S82 








52, 047 4.6 
102, 179 8.3 , 898 
184, 555 13.5 33, 244 
247, 613 16.9 31, 408 
245, 953 17.4 20, 326 
235, 623 15.9 17, 983 











FSSES 
SS5358 


~100 
or 
S53 




















! Provisional figure. 














January . 
February 
March..- 
April. -.- 


Year an 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 








Estonia Finland France Germany | Great Britain 








| 
- 


Number Number 7 Number of 
unemployed be ee of unem- — persons reg- 
remaining ployed ployed in o — stered with 
on live registered | receipt of pe ed | employment 
register &e benefit regs exchanges 








3, 054 7, 993 2,514 
3, 632 11, 522 56, 112 
7,121 17, 581 273, 412 
8, 210 17, 139 276, 033 
2, 970 10,011 345, 033 
1,779 7, 163 426, 879 


PELE 


S& 


oO 
x 





mos 


NMNwNwNN hy 
BESEEE 


_--7-.f. e © 


g 
ao 





2, 247 
1, 358 
856 
752 
868 
593 
977 
1,717 
2, 007 


Sees 


452, 007 | 
428, 126 | 
402, 661 | 
380, 960 
380, 296 | 
373, 446 
380, 719 
409, 466 
439, 782 


es 
S 


NE 
~] 
Stes 
Sees 


PAA DP 
rmnybr 
= 
SS: 
~~ Re OT 
- On 


~! 
g 
i= 


APLSyY 
~ oO 
yee 
| ed ee ae ee 
Sess 
— 
PSP 
om 
SSE 


2,316 474, 462 2 2, 520, 499 
2, 605 8, 25 487,374 | 22,514, 894 
1,791 465, 127 41,937, 120 
1, 274 445,970 | 11,763,074 

587 422,036 | 71,491,201 























Great Britain and Northern Ireland Hungary 





Compulsory insurance 





Trade-unionists 


Employ- 
Year and date (end of month)| Wholly unem- Temporary stop- | ment ex- unem ployed 


ployed pages changes, 

applica- 

tions for 
work 








Christian 
(Buda- 
pest) 











526, 604 
587, 404 
573, 805 
456, 678 
368, 906 
312, 958 


43, 592 951 
52, 305 977 
66, 235 1,026 
60, 595 1, 085 
52, 157 996 : 
52, 048 18, 315 


Pye pas 


w 


285, 458 
320, 511 
367, 963 
402, 271 
344, 767 
308, 011 
243, 644 
225, 763 
209, 983 


55, 361 . 19, 750 
52, 605 18, 952 
50, 504 18, 448 
46, 069 ! 18, 317 
46, 480 17, 754 
48, 707 16, 136 
§2, 331 15, 343 
52,674 14, 976 
52, 225 18,318 


i a 


ee ee ee 
eon FOorn 


ee rmphewennrn 


_ 
NNNNN 


57, 916 18, 480 
57, 199 18, 521 
58, 177 17, 887 


























? Includes the Saar. 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 










































































—— 
— Italy Japan Latvia Netherlands 
r Unemployment 
Year and date (end of month) | Compul- feo aed Official estimates, | Number insurance so. ee 
sory in- ployed unemployed unem- cieties—unem. Year an 
surance— | osistered ployed Ployed 
number ‘holl _remain- , 
unem- eta ing on live |——___ 
ployed | ployed | Number |Percent| "8ST | Number Percen: 
1980. ....---------------------- 22, 176 425,437 | 368, 465 5.2 4, 851 37,800; 4g; _— 
kale WA TNT. RAE 25,230 | 734,454 | 413, 248 5.9 8, 709 82,800} 48: . 
1982. . ......--.---------------- 62,817 | 1,006,442 | 489, 168 6.9 14, 587 153, 500 99 § 1930..---- 
1933... ...------- eewececensnes- 72,255 | 1,018,955 | 413, 853 5.7 8,156 + 163,000 31 I 1931..--- 
ERS TALL A RIDA IS, Se 103, 671 AIDD S catiseciantesicl cateeients 4,972} 160,400) 1982. .---, 
MB OF Eadie B DEED icant ttcnedl cobassieadelsenncbes 4,825 | 173,673 | 363 we een 
1935 1935. - -- 
April........-.-...------.---.- 125,847 | 803,054 | 360,325 4.7 6,165 | 166,502! y%, 
Ee . cbee inden enwocea 124,920 | 755,349 | 362, 273 4.7 3,266 | 163,718! 3% 
EEE SRS 130,244 | 638,100 | 351, 764 4.6 1,812} 157,416| 324 April... 
RE PEP. 382,371 | 637,972 | 353,553 4.6 2,077 | 161,891 | 33) May---- 
Angast........-...--..--.----- 3 82, 697 628,335 | 349,880 4.6 1, 595 164,068 | 35 June..--- 
September............-...-.-- 3 83, 191 609,094 | 346,758 4.5 1,819 | 166,474 | 354 July..--- 
0 = 4) | ee 348, 229 4.5 2,334] 166,479 | 35) Augus’. - 
November............. aeaaae 129, 403 |... 346,168 | 4.5 6,347 | 173,262 | 34,4 gue Septem 
EATS fT aL arabe 351,469) 4.5 8,130 | 192,273 | 47 mm October. 
Neves 
1936 | Decem 
EE OF ot  & | 2 a 359, 636 4.6 7, 949 200,319 | 424 
Ot, EEE OS,  & | ee ea 8,392 | ! 184,812 4() ’ 
March...___- < + APRESS, % tind AAR eo ABS Eilat 7,148 | 1174,266| 377 January - 
etc eends cant ganapaas ns I a tne 4,450 | 1165,405 | 35.3 Februar’ 
<n -~snptiietlinccceeno. 2) RR ee Sere Sa 1 159,169 | 34.6 fae March... 
April.... 
| | 
— | Norway Poland | Rumania ' Prov’ 
Number | Trade-unionists r Number oe 
Year and date (end of month) unem- (10 unions) unem- ro gd unem- ae 
ployed ployed loved ployed a ns 7 
registered nk registered ale oa 
by employ- on in € | with em- om live’ 
; amend ® Number | Percent| register “ oe register that 
index 
SE FA eT 5, 003 7, 175 16.6 19, 353 226, 659 25, 338 
| I ARR Heed. Sa Ye * See 22.3 27, 479 299, 502 35, 861 excee 
i enasdaitenasentebeniaiedibes es 51, 549 14, 790 30. 8 § 32, 705 255, 582 38, 898 ; 
AO Tie SE 46, 971 16, 588 33. 4 $35, 591 249, 660 29), 0 highe 
Re IE Ried - URE 39, 235 15, 963 30.7 35, 121 342, 166 16, 871 
Sicendndnbdiaiueitiotunidiewes 36, 357 1 14, 765 25.3 40, 288 381, 935 13, 852 15-ve 
1935 In 
"SS . OR te 36, 792 17, 221 30. 6 41, 432 476, 250 15, 14 . 
| RE ER Ps 38, 100 14,446 | 25.5 34,865 | 413, 882 12,08 7 Apri 
i niiidcatiicincdsldimibadiy smn 39, 330 12, 200 21.1 29, 757 366, 949 11, 332 
Sinlideehnuanddalinn lias. 41, 499 11, 241 19.1 26,228 | . 318,412 10,7 He and 
EA NE Bim neta 42, 745 11, 846 19.7 28, 281 275, 661 9, 302 
DING Sipucccoch.tiidie cas. 42, 200 12, 099 19.8 32, 548 257, 550 9, 071 116. 
I) ee RRR Bort 39, 681 13, 264 21.2 36, 549 264, 109 8, 667 
DT etencsch datathp~-- 35, 979 14, 000 22.0 39, 270 308, 888 11, 084 1936 
ccuttintinsubeccssdiens- 35, 653 16, 752 26.0 40, 950 393, 644 17, 040 th 
1936 ‘ i. 
SS 8 een eo Tee 34,777 18,264 | 28.0 40,177 | 472,526 22, 247 T 
ees Se Sey 7, 627 26.7 40, 263 488, 157 23, 458 
IE acs nu abanthnedi anes nee SOP pee Tees 39, 999 479, 049 |... att 1922 
April EP Fine ETT ema o. LE ei dbaneasdll ST Tap EIN 37, 756  * Epa | 
© eae ahaey mei Elid. bask Fetietdoocpernfoerh vee. 30,923 | 334,822 |... _. fe Apr 
| 
rc : FE 
! Provisional figure. F 
3 Registration area extended; incomplete returns July-September 1935. was 


4 New series, from 1933 on. 
' Revised figures. only 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 
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Sweden Switzerland aan 





Trade-unionists ‘ : 
unemployed Unemployment funds 
year and date (end of month) 





Wholly unem- | Partially unem- 
ployed ployed 


Number | Percent 





Percent | Number | Percent 
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80, 216 
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Trend of Employment in Canada, 1921 to 1936 


T THE opening of the month of April 1936 the employment 

index for all industries in Canada was 97.4 or 1.5 points below 

that of the preceding month. In fact from 1921 to 1936 the April 

indexes (average for calendar year 1926100) for all industries 

exceeded the base level in only 3 years—1928, 1929, and 1930, the 

highest record being in 1929 (110.4). The lowest April index for the 
15-year period was (76.0) in 1933. 

In the manufacturing industries in the same 15-year period the 
April indexes rose above 100 in 5 years only—1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 
and 1936—the peak being reached in April 1929, when the index was 
116.5; while the lowest index (76.0) was that for April 1933. In April 
1936 the index in manufacturing (101.1) was 1.6 points above that of 
the preceding month but 15.4 points below that of April 1929. 

The April employment index for construction fell as low as 49.9 in 
1922. The 1936 figure (71.8), however, was 17.1 points above the 
April 1933 index (54.7). 

From 1921 to 1936 the range of the April transportation indexes 


was from 74.2 in 1933 to 101.8 in 1929. The April 1936 index was 
only 78.5. 
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Among other conspicuous features of the following tabulatio, 
from the May 1936 Canadian Labor Gazette, from which the aboys 
figures were taken, are the great variations in the April logging inde, 
which was as low as 31.1 in 1932 and as high as 104.9, 104.3, and i025 
in 1934, 1935, and 1936, respectively. 


Index Numbers of Employment in Canada, by Industries, Apr. 1, 1921, to 
Apr. 1, 1936 


[Average 1926= 100] 
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Since 1928, except in a few instances the April employment indexes 
for mining, services, and trade have been notably high and in Apri 
1936 were respectively 128.2, 118.5, and 121.0. 
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Summary of Building Construction Reports for May 
1936 


MODERATE curtailment in building construction activity 
A occurred in May. The value of building construction for which 
permits were issued in May totaled $119,451,000, a decrease of 2.2 per- 
cent compared with the $122,130,000 reported by the same cities in 
April. Increases in the value of permits issued for new residential 
construction and for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
structures were offset by a sharp decrease in the estimated cost of 
new nonresidential buildings. 

The level of building construction activity in May 1936, however, 
was substantially higher than in May 1935. The value of construction 
permits issued in May 1936 was 53.6 percent greater than in the 
corresponding month of 1935. A pronounced improvement was 
shown in every class of construction. 

Data comparing April and May 1936 are based on reports received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1,522 identical cities with a 
population of 2,500 or over. Data comparing May 1936 and May 1935 
are based on reports received by the Bureau from 792 identical 
cities with a population of 10,000 or over. 


Comparisons, May 1936 with April 1936 


A summary of building construction in 1,522 identical cities, for 
April and May 1936, is given in table 1. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,522 Identical Cities, April and 
May 1936 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction P P 

May April centage May 1936 | April 1936 on 
1936 1936 May pr centage 
. change change 





All construction 58, 758 57,812 | +1.6 | $119,451, 167 | $122, 130, 316 
New residential buildings 10, 205 10, 376 —.8 53, 418, 436 53, 013, 193 








New nonresidential buildings 10, 868 10,579 | +2.7 36, 994, 123 42, 624, 699 
Additions, alterations, and repairs__.. 37, 505 36, 857 +2.0 29, 038, 608 26, 492, 424 
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The number of buildings for which permits were issued in \q 
increased 1.6 percent compared with the previous month. Increase, 


ater : : all ; A su} 
were indicated for new nonresidential buildings and for additions bp 
alterations, and repairs, but a decrease occurred in the number of poy 
residential buildings. Measured by the value of permits issued, th: (fable 3 


estimated cost of construction in May was $2,679,000 less than jy 
April. New residential building increased $405,000, and a gain ¢ 
$2,546,000 occurred in additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
buildings but a loss of $5,631,000 was indicated for new nonresidentia| 
buildings. 

A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings an( 
the number of families provided for in dwellings for which permits 
were issued in April and May 1936 is presented in table 2. 


Ch; 
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ee Se $52, 186,803 | $52,381,716 | —0.4 3, 3,027 +2) MlMRonresi 
a SE ee ee 41, 782,902 | 42,899,896 | —2.6 9,622| 9,636 10,606 


2-family 1.___..- id wthideddvbaddasstash 2, 029, 840 2, 530, 061 | —19.8 733 906 | -19) : 
a ee 8, 374, 061 6,951, 759 | +20.5 2, 986 2,485 | +20. uildin 
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Table 2.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of ty 
Number of Families Provided for in 1,522 Identical Cities, April and May 
1936 















Estimated cost of housekeeping Number of families provided 
dwellings for in new dwellings 





Type of dwelling 












Per- : Per. 
‘ , May April : 
May 1936 April 1936 | centage ‘ a centage 
change 1936 1936 change 
















































1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 











Measured by the value of permits issued, the estimated cost of 
housekeeping dwellings in May was virtually the same as in April 
A pronounced gain was registered for multifamily dwellings but de- 
creases in expenditures were indicated for 1- and 2-family dwellings. 
The number of families provided for by all types of dwellings increased 
2.4 percent. An increase of 20.2 percent occurred in the number 0! 
families provided for by multifamily dwelling units. Losses, however, 
were shown in the number of families provided for by 1- and 2-family 
dwelling units. 
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Comparisons, May 1936 with May 1935 


A sumMARyY Of building construction in 792 identical cities in May 
935 and May 1936 is shown in table 3. 


able 3.—Summary of Building Construction in 792 Identical Cities, May 1935 
and May 1936 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction Per ™ 
May 1936) May 1935] centage} May 1936 May 1935 | centage 
change change 





ll construction... --- Paccdnersaniees 53, 755 45,594 | +17.9 | $107, 348,312 | $69,905,225 | +53.6 


sew residential buildings ---.......-. 8, 762 5,014 | +74.8 45, 720, 384 25, 573,278 | +-78.8 
vow nonresidential buildings... -...- 9,713 8, 064 | +-20.4 34, 394, 636 23,794,695 | +44.5 
dditions, alterations, and repairs___- 35, 280 32, 516 +8.5 27, 233, 292 20, 537, 252 +32. 6 





























The number of buildings for which permits were issued in May 1936 
as 17.9 percent greater than in the corresponding month of 1935. 
\ll classes of construction showed substantial gains, but new resi- 
ential construction with an increase of 74.8 percent in the number of 
uildings registered the most marked gain. The estimated cost of 
ew residential buildings in May 1936, measured by the value of 
ermits issued, was $20,147,000 greater than in May 1935; for new 
onresidential buildings, the increase over the same period was 
10,600,000; and for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
uldings the gain was $6,696,000. 

Table 4 presents, in summary form, the estimated cost of new house- 
eeping dwellings and the number of families provided for in such 
wellings, for the months of May 1935 and May 1936. 














able 4.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of the 


Number of Families Provided for in 792 Identical Cities, May 1935 and May 
1936 








Estimated cost of housekeeping Number of families Eerie 
dwellings for in new dwellings 





Type of dwelling Per- Per- 


May 1936 | May 1935 4 May 1936 | May 1935 | 
change change 








ateticadiebnccces ccccsaseess $45, 283, 751 +78. 5 11, 582 7,010 | +65.2 


EE ae ae 35, 577, 008 +86. 5 8, 181 4,656 | +75.7 
1, 820, 282 +56. 2 644 438 | +47.0 
| Se GoPR RR 7, 886, 461 +53. 9 2, 757 | 1,916 | +43.9 





itt ee 























, lncludes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


There was an increase of 65.2 percent in the number of families 
tovided for in new dwellings in May 1936 compared with May 1935. 
easured by the value of permits issued, the estimated cost of house- 
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keeping dwellings in May was $19,920,000, or 78.5 percent, great, 
than in the corresponding month of 1935. Pronounced increases jy 
expenditures were indicated for all types of dwellings. 


Important Building Projects 


Permits were issued during May for the following important byj\ 
ing projects: In Boston, Mass., for a hospital building to cost $330 (qq 
in New York City—in the Borough of the Bronx for apartment house 
to cost $970,000, in the Borough of Manhattan for apartment hous 
to cost over $500,000, for office buildings to cost over $3,500,009 
and for mercantile buildings to cost nearly $400,000, and in th 
Borough of Queens for apartment houses to cost over $1,000,000: jp 
Rochester, N. Y., for factory buildings to cost nearly $1,200,009: 
in Philadelphia, Pa., for a factory building to cost $700,000 and { 
school buildings to cost over $850,000; in Peoria, IIl., for schoo 
buildings to cost $681,000; in Ann Arbor, Mich., for buildings at the 
University of Michigan to cost over $1,600,000; in Detroit, Mich, Cle 
for mercantile buildings to cost nearly $400,000; in St. Paul, Minn, 
for a school building to cost nearly $300,000; in Dallas, Tex., fo 
mercantile buildings to cost over $400,000; in Fort Worth, Tex., for 
amusement buildings to cost over $800,000, and for a school building@Xew side 
to cost $400,000; in Albuquerque, N. Mex., for school buildings to cosif{adiitions, 
nearly $250,000; in Glendale, Calif., for a recreation center to cost 
$500,000; in Los Angeles, Calif., for apartment houses to cost ove 
$500,000 and for motion-picture studio buildings to cost nearly 
$650,000; in San Francisco, Calif., for school buildings to cost over 
$300,000; and in Spokane, Wash., for a power plant to cost $850) ,()00. 
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ETAILED figures on building construction, as compiled by thegivania, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the month of April 1936 arjjaata te 
presented in this article. The data are the same as published in thegmates 1 
Building Construction pamphlet for April, except for certain minog§No lan 





Detailed Reports for April 1936 


revisions or corrections. borate 

Bureau 

Building Construction in Principal Cities racts | 

Aprit was featured by a further rise in the number and cost 0 his i 

buildings for which permits were issued. Reports from principil fh cial 
cities in the country indicate that the total value of permits issuedjm’” 

during the month was 10.0 percent above the March level. Th private 


improvement was shared by all types of construction. The valt 1936 t 


of residential buildings increased 15.5 percent, new nonresidenti he : 
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jildings, 2.5 percent, and the value of additions, alterations, and 
pairs to existing structures was 12.4 percent greater than in the 
receding month. The value of all buildings for which permits 
vere issued in April amounted to $121,784,000. (See table 1.) 

Compared with the corresponding month of last year, all classes 
of building construction showed impressive gains. For home build- 
ng the increase amounted to 96.8 percent, new nonresidential build- 
yg ranked next with a gain of 51.7 percent, and a rise of 25.0 percent 
vas shown in the value of additions, alterations, and repairs to 
xisting structures. The total value of building construction for 
yhich permits were issued in April was greater than for any month 
ince May 1931. 
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able 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,471 Identical Cities, March 
and April 1936 














t t] Number of buildings Estimated cost 

at the 

Mich Class of construction 

" i April | March | P rr a April March | P — 
linn. 1936 1936 chatigp 1936 1936 change 





x., fo 
X., for 
ilding 
LO C08 








All construction....................-. 57, 308 47,919 +19.6 |$121, 783, 997 |$110,746,482 +10. 0 


jew residential buildings--.......-- 10, 245 9, 279 +10.4 52, 990, 603 | 45, 887, 106 +15. 5 
Yew nonresidential buildings. --_.-- 10, 458 8, 247 +26. 8 42, 417,814 | 41, 399, 237 +2. 5 
Additions, alterations, and repairs...| 36, 605 30, 393 +20.4 | 26,375,580 | 23, 460, 139 +12.4 
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The comparisons of April with March are based on reports received 
by the Bureau from 1,471 identical cities having a population of 
2,500 and over. The comparisons with the corresponding month of 
1935 are based on reports received from 768 identical cities having a 
population of 10,000 and over. 

The information is received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
jirect from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, 
lassachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsyl- 
rania, where the State departments of labor collect and forward the 
lata to the Bureau. The cost figures shown in this report are esti- 
mates made by prospective builders on applying for permits to build. 
No land costs are included. Only building projects within the cor- 
porate limits of the cities included in the survey are shown in the 
Bureau’s tabulations. The data, however, do show the value of con- 
racts awarded for Federal and State buildings in the cities covered. 
his information is forwarded by the various Federal and State 
officials who have the power to award contracts for building construc- 
ion. The data on public buildings are then added to the data on 

ThegPtivate buildings received from the local building officials. In April 
valuem926 the value of Federal and State buildings for which contracts 
lentialggere awarded in these cities amounted to $1,396,000; in March 1936, 
0 $4,187 000; and in April 1935, to $6,437,000. 
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Index numbers of indicated expenditures for each of the d lifferen 
types of building construction and for the number of family-dw elling iim 
units provided in new dwellings are given in table 2. The monthly | 
trends for these major classes of construction and for the number ym 
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family-dwelling units provided during the period January 1933 ty 
April 1936 are shown graphically by the accompanying charts. 


Table 2. 





Index Numbers of Families Provided for and of Indicated Expenditura 
for Building Construction 


[Monthly average 1929= 100] 














VALUE OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Indicated expenditures for— 
Families é i —_ 
Month — New resi- | New non- Aeetions, — 
dential residential tions. and | struction 
buildings | buildings repairs | 
1980 
ESRI. °< aR ae eerepe as 57.1 47.2 87.1 77.5 | 6.4 
as ce hi on dA. di ttietndd~ Ghdhi 62.0 51.0 100. 1 81.8 | i 
sont | 
REE a. Re a OY tn eG 53. 4 40.7 76.4 58. 0 
Bde whitch phic cine bphbhe'ds thai 64. 6 48. 6 73.9 65. 2 | oh 
| 
1982 
} ES | AAR eS 15. 4 10.7 18.1 27.0 l 
ah ch ec dh io ck da dh ber nike 13. 4 9.7 25.0 32. 0 5 
1933 
EE ITE Sse ele in ieee Pees a 4.2 6.9 20. 9 
Bok. techs Gdehididitdinmabikweinbhbaabed 7.4 4.6 9.9 22. 6 
1934 
pO uae Sees ep eae 7.2 5.7 10.9 27.0 . 
GE Ds Eda si dks - didn eds ieee ds 9.0 6.7 13. 6 30. 1 ] 
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Comparison With Previous Month 


Tue gains in the value of new residential buildings were spreq, 
over eight of the nine geographic divisions, the West South Centr, 
being the only division showing a decrease. (See table 3.) 


Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 1,471 Identical Cit; 


March and April 1936 * 





—" = 


New residential buildings (estimated New nonresidential building; 
cost) (estimated cost) 








Geographic division 
Percent- 
April 1936 March 1936 age April 1936 | March 1936 
change 





All divisions $52, 990, 603 | $45, 887, 106 +15. 5 | $42, 417,814 








New England 3, 380, 164 ' 2, 214, 827 , 565 ) types--- 
Middle Atlantic . 593, | 11, 191, 763 , 450, ! 4.39 4 
East North Central . : : 12, 359, 770 , 648, 7 fk family---. 
West North Central__._-_- , 029, 4! , 673, 3. 2, 477, 968 , 647, 5% ad family '... 
South Atlantic . ! 4, 129, 471 5, 434, 9: 9 ultifamil 
East South Central . 1, 637, 756 
West South Central 309 , A 2, 757, 040 
Mountain , 209, 34: : 693, 819 , 81! ; 1 Include 
Pacific f ‘ ! ; 4, 955, 400 t 1.9 ‘Include 























Additions, alterations, and re- : 
pairs (estimated cost) Total construction 
_| Num: 
Geographic division | ber of Com 
April March Percent- April Percent-| cit es he est 


age age 
1936 1936 change 1936 change 





popula 





All divisions............-.- $26, 375, 580 |$23, 460,139 | +12. 4 |$121, 783,997 |$110, 746,482 | +10.0 | 1,47 popula 
New England 2, 506,007 | 2,321,231 | +8.0| 8 100,998  =5.5! 1 oe the 
Middle Atlantic 8,210,919 | 6,785,317 +21.0 | 33,995, 767 ‘ +27. 1 353 even 
East North Central 4, 526,232 | 4, 454, 906 +1.6 . . +28. 7 7 
West North Central 1,519, 602 | 1, 416, 016 +7.3 3) 13 esidel 
South Atlantic. /.......... 2, 899, 643 | 2,498,122 | +16.1 7) I , 
East South Central 792, 804 —32. 6 having 
West South Central 1, 554, 848 » +49. 6 ‘ ’ 2! 10 
1, 168, 924 +72. 8 , 713, 3.6) 5 Fou 
3, 196, 601 ‘ +3. 4 ¥ 7 
honres 
Sl Bae x) sat _, eities: 
The value of permits issued for new nonresidential buildings varied Ext 
widely, six geographic divisions showing decreases and three divisions BRyryot 
registering increases. The greatest gain occurred in the East North yy. 3 
Central States and the largest decrease in the West South Central BB cros 
States. The value of additions, alterations, and repairs to existing Th 
buildings increased in eight of the nine divisions. In the Mountain 
States the gain amounted to more than 70 percent, and the East South 
Central States registered a decrease of 32.0 percent. 
The irregularity of the movement in new nonresidential building 


construction had a pronounced effect on the total construction figures. 
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‘ve of the geographic divisions showed gains in the total value of 
ilding construction and four divisions registered losses. 
The new housekeeping dwellings for which permits were issued dur- 
yg April will provide living quarters for 12,881 families, a gain of 
early 10 percent compared with the previous month. All three 
pes of dwellings shared in the increase. 


(See table 4.) 


able 4.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 


1,471 Identical Cities, March and April 1936 








Type of dwelling 


Number of families 


rovided for in 


new dwellings 


Estimated cost 





April 1936 


March 1936 


Percentage 
change 


April 1936 


March 1936 


Percentage 
change 





family 
family '. 
ultifamily ? 


12, 881 


11,719 


+9.9 


$51, 977, 126 


$45, 401, 280 


+14.5 











9, 528 
876 
2,477 


8, 632 
790 
2, 297 








+10. 4 
+10. 9 
+7.8 





42, 602, 537 
2, 439, 830 
6, 934, 759 





37, 184, 015 
2, 104, 829 
6, 112, 436 





+14. 6 
+15. 9 
+13. 5 





| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
iIncludes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of Cities, March and April 1936 


CoMPARED with the previous month, wide variations are shown in 
he estimated cost of building construction in the cities of the different 
population groups. ‘The largest increase occurred in cities having a 
population between 25,000 and 50,000. The only decrease occurred 
n the group having a population between 5,000 and 10,000. All 
even groups showed increases in indicated expenditures for new 
esidential buildings. The largest gain occurred in the 155 cities 
having a population of more than 25,000 but less than 50,000. 

Four of the seven groups showed increases in the value of new 


pnonresidential buildings, the largest gain, 40 percent, occurring in the 


ities with a population of less than 5,000. 

Expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
structures were greater in five of the seven population groups. In 
he 331 cities falling in the group between 5,000 and 10,000, the 
ncrease amounted to nearly 60 percent. 

The estimated cost of building construction in 1,471 identical cities 
having a population of 2,500 or over is given in table 5, by population 
proups, for the months of March and April 1936. 
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Table 5.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction, 


by Population Groups 
March and April 1936 
































































































































—=>= In CC 
Total construction New residential buildings are sho 
Num- 
Population group ber of Per. ¥ all geog 
-_ April 1936 | March 1936 — April 1936 | March 1936 centan amount 
change change 
_|__* BBwas 59 
Total, all groups......... 1,471 |$121, 783, 997 |$110, 746,482 | +10. 0 |$52, 990, 603 |$45, 887, 106 | 453 residen 
500,000 and over.....__-- 14 | 38,715,486 | 34,836,264 | +11.1 | 17,671,049 | 15,680,621 | .,, [Amore t 
100,000 and under 500,000_ 78 | 27,775,433 | 26,314,735 | +65.6| 9,435,137 | 8,303,809 | 4); 
50,000 and under 100,000. 95 | 13,424,438 | 12, 437,914 +7.9 | 4,788,548 | 4,148,284) 1): 
25,000 and under 50,000. _ 155 10, 589, 679 8, 956, 557 +18.2 | 4,495,293 | 3,488,502 | +9, Table 7. 
10,000 and under 25,000. _ 428 | 18,824,661 | 16,273,743 | +15.7| 9,358,388 | 7,351,922) 49) a 
5,000 and under 10,000... 331 7,468,960 | 7,654, 561 —2.4] 4,603,019 }~ 4,421,569) 9 4) 
2,500 and under 5,000. __- 366 | 4,985,340 | 4,272,708 | +167] 2,639,169 | 2, 483, 306 iy 
—~— 
New nonresidential buildings Additions, alterations, and repair; 
Population group Geogre 
Percentage Percentage 
April 1936 | March 1936 change April 1936 | March 1936 al 
Total, all groups--.-_-...-- $42, 417, 814 | $41, 399, 237 +2.5 | $26, 375,580 | $23, 460, 139 +124 All divisi 
500,000 and over....-____- 11, 473, 292 | 10, 401, 735 +10.3| 9,571,145] 8,744,905| +9; fe New Eng 
100,000 and under 500,000_| 12,160,707 | 12, 277, 068 —0.9 | 6,179,589 | 5, 733,858 473 Middle 4 
50,000 and under 100,000..| 5,803,430 | 5,374,719 +8.0] 2,832,460] 2,914,911 —23 East Nor 
25,000 and under 50,000_._| 3, 702,232} 3, 138, 889 +17.9 | 2,392,154] 2,329,076 +93 West No 
10,000 and under 25,000...| 5, 751, 995 6, 394, 327 —10.0 3, 714, 278 2, 527, 494 +47 South At 
5,000 and under 10,000_...| 1,578,718 | 2, 421, 889 —34.8 1, 287, 223 811, 103 +58, Fast Sou 
2,500 and under 5,000__.__ 1,947,440 | 1,390, 610 +40. 0 398, 731 398, 792 (!) West ~ 
Moun 
Pacific... 
1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
The number of family-dwelling units provided in the 1,471 cities 
is shown, by population groups, in table 6. Geog 
Table 6.—Number of Families Provided for in New Dwellings in 1,471 Identical 
Cities, March and April 1936, by Population Groups — 
5 = 3 All divi 
Total number 
1-family 2-family Multifamily : 
families pro- , ine New E} 
MWum- vided for dwellings dwellings i dwellings? Middle 
Population group ber of — 
cities 
April | March} April | March} April | March | April | March Fey 
1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 Wes +8 
—— 
Total, all groups.......-.-- 1,471 | 12,881 | 11,719] 9,528] 8,632] 876] 790} 2,477| 29 — 
500,000 and over.._......... 14| 4,387) 4,218 | 2,396) 2,449 204 187 1, 787 1, 582 
100,000 and under 500,000__. 78 | 2,429; 2,165) 1,988} 1,846 202 187 239 132 
50,000 and under 100,000-__-_. 95} 1,129/ 1,063 907 799 100 143 122 121 In 
25,000 and under 50,000_.._. 155} 1,120 943 945 71 93 104 125 ; 
10,000 and under 25,000... .- 428 | 2,212; 1,683/{ 1,903) 1,473 199 78 110 132 slons 
5,000 and under 10,000___..-. 335 993 | 1,038 823 813 67 66 103 159 
2,500 and under 5,000__...._ 366 611 609 566 525 33 36 12 48 Nor 
pern 
1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. . 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. duri 


Six of the seven groups showed gains in the number of dwelling units 
provided, the largest gain occurring in the cities having a population 
of over 10,000 and under 25,000. 
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Comparison With a Year Ago 


IN COMPARISON with the corresponding month of 1935, sharp gains 
are shown in the value of buildings for which permits were issued in 
all geographic divisions. In the East North Central States the gain 
amounted to 114.0 percent, and for the country as a whole the increase 
was 59.2 percent. An increase of 96.8 percent is indicated in new 
residential buildings with six geographic divisions showing gains of 
more than 100 percent. (See table 7.) 


Table 7.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 768 Identical Cities, April 
1935 and April 1936 








Geographic division 


New residential buildings 
(estimated cost) 


New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) 





April 1936 


April 1935 


Percentage 
change 


April 1936 


April 1935 


Percentage 
change 





PP et 


New England........-.-.-. 
Middle Atlantic........-- 
East North Central 

West North Central -.... 
South Atlantic........--.- 
East South Central 

West South Central 
Se 
Pacific 





$45, 522, 515 


$23, 127, 570 


+96. 8 


$38, 956, 474 


$25, 676, 767 


+51.7 








3, 267, 164 
13, 161, 822 
8, 360, 654 
2, 593, 570 
5, 568, 978 
662, 479 

2, 875, 866 
1, 078, 745 
7, 953, 237 





1, 523, 810 
7, 754, 166 
2, 833, 421 
1, 396, 186 
4, 477, 794 

323, 757 
1, 219, 032 

484, 384 
3, 115, 020 


+114. 4 
+69. 7 
+195. 1 
+85. 8 
+24. 4 
+104. 6 
+135. 9 
+122. 7 
+155. 3 








2, 152, 217 
10, 658, 516 
11, 824, 937 

2, 080, 285 

3, 266, 572 

1, 527, 081 

2, 507, 130 

510, 677 

4, 429, 059 








3, 589, 330 
6, 570, 015 
5, 442, 350 
708, 678 
1, 602, 434 
667, 839 
1, 087, 148 
367, 309 
5, 641, 664 





—40.0 
+62. 2 
+117.3 
+193. 5 
+103. 9 
+128. 7 
+130. 6 
+39. 0 
—21.5 








Additions, alterations and repairs 


(estimated cost) Total construction 





Geographic division 
Per- 
centage 
change 


Per- 
centage 
change 


April 1936 | April 1935 April 1936 | April 1935 





All divisions..............|$24, 673, 286 |$19, 746, 028 

2,458,217 | 1, 849, 561 
5, 534, 927 
3, 165, 321 
1, 321, 357 
3, 672, 157 

531, 808 
1, 173, 025 

500, 546 
1, 997, 326 


+25. 0 |$109, 152, 275 |$68, 550, 365 


+32. 9 6, 962, 701 
+41.0 19, 859, 108 
+35. 9 11, 441, 092 
+4. 2 3, 426, 221 
—30. 1 9, 752, 385 
+28. 3 1, 523, 404 
+25. 5 3, 479, 205 
+115.7 1, 352, 239 
+46. 8 10, 754, 010 


+59. 2 


+13. 1 
+59. 3 
+114. 0 
+76. 6 
+16.9 
+88. 5 
+97.0 
+97. 4 
+42. 4 








New England. .._......-- 
Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. ...._- 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 

Fast South Central 

West South Central 


Pacific 


7, 877, 598 


























In new nonresidential construction, seven of the geographic divi- 


sions registered increases and two showed decreases. In the East 
North Central States the value of nonresidential buildings for which 
permits were issued in April 1936 was more than twice as great as 
during the corresponding month of 1935. 
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The number of family-dwelling units and the estimated cost of th, 
various types of housekeeping dwellings for which permits woe; 
issued in April 1935 and April 1936 are given in table 8. 


Table 8.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
768 Identical Cities, April 1935 and April 1936 





























Number of families provided for in 
new dwellings Estimated cost 
Type of dwelling ———__ 
‘ , Percentage F Percenta 
April 1936 | April 1935 change April 1936 | April 1935 | chang” 
Ic ccccqutsinntineenn eines 11, 254 6, 524 +72. 5 | $45, 333, 567 | $23, 091, 820 | +96, 3 
FE ROT IRRERT 8, 116 3,894} +1084 | 36,434,287 | 14,712,746) 1975 
eee 776 362 +114. 4 2, 206, 621 1, 041, 982 +111.8 
Multifamily *.............. 2, 362 2, 268 +4.1 6, 692, 659 7, 337, 092 —8.2 




















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Substantial gains were registered in the number of family-dwelling 
units provided in one- and two-family dwellings. A small gain wa; 
also registered in the number of family-dwelling units provided in 
apartment houses. 


Construction From Public Funds 


ComPaRED with March a marked decrease was shown in the value 
of Federal construction work for which contracts were awarded 0: 
force-account work started in April. 

Pronounced decreases were shown in building construction, pro- 
fessional, technical, and clerical projects, and street and road work 
Substantial increases, on the other hand, occurred in grade-crossing- 
elimination projects and public-road work. 

Information concerning the value of contracts awarded and force- 
account work started during March and April 1936 on projects 
financed from the Public Works Administration fund, from The 
Works Program fund, and from regular governmental appropriations 
is shown in table 9. 


—_ 


All types. 


Building - 
Electrifics 
Heavy en 
Hydroele 


Naval ve 
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Table 9.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 
Projects Financed from Federal Funds, March and April 1936 ! 








Type of project 


Total 


The Works Pro- 
gram ? 


Regular governmental 
appropriations 





April 1936 


March 1936 


April 
1936 


March 
1936 


April 1936 


March 1936 





All typeS----------=----------+-== 


Building --- 

Electrification - - 

Heavy engineering 

Hydroelectric power plants_- -.-- 


Naval vessels 
Plant, crop, and livestock control. 
professional, technical, and cleri- 
cal projectS......------. incewene 
Public roads: 
Grade-crossing elimination --- 


Railroad construction and repair. 
Reclamation 


River, harbor, and flood control. 
Sewing, canning, gardening, etc _- 
Streets and roads ® 

Water and sewerage systems -_._- 
Miscellaneous 


Dollars 
392, 724, 395 


Dollars 
4 5108, 257, 791 


Dollars 


30, 935, 132 


Dollars 
536, 213, 572 








325, 827, 470 
279, 032 
971, 839 

14, 230 


1, 298, 900 
0 


24, 728 


12, 811, 051 
30, 442, 218 
0 

1, 394, 161 


1, 385, 608 
2, 500 

1, 561, 098 
13, 530, 875 
3, 180, 685 


4 33, 520, 691 
5 460, 566 

0 

14, 800 

1, 285, 200 
50, 000 

8, 886, 146 


§ 8, 424, 089 
28, 761, 643 


500, 500 
51,019, 785 
5 2, 590, 292 
5 4, 228, 452 


§ 15, 328, 619 
5 3, 187, 008 








558, 863 


24, 728 


12, 808, 252 
15, 848, 593 


1, 096, 651 


150, 84 


0 
175, 700 


5 
2, 500 
0 


752, 432 
5 247, 440 


8, 886, 146 


§ 8, 113, 632 
17, 540, 948 


§ 426, 051 
5 87, 720 


§ 109, 203 


Dollars 
18, 113, 053 


Dollars 
5 16, 915, 485 








2, 013, 013 





867, 763 











562, 256) 


§ 146, 013 








Type of project 


Public Works Administration 





Federal 


Non-Federal 





N 


~ Bohs 


E.R. A. 


A. 19357 





April 1936 


March 1936 


April 
1936 


March 
1936 


April 1936 | 


March 1936 





All types 


Building 
Electrification 
Heavy engineering 
Hydroelectric power plants 
Publie roads: 
Grade-crossing elimination __. 
Roads 
Railroad construction and repair. 
Reclamation 


River, harbor, and flood control.-_. 
Streets and roads ® 

Water and sewerage systems. ____ 
Miscellaneous 


Dollars 
2, 709, 526 


142, 010 


0 
0 
48, 549 
22, 760 





Dollars 
2, 521, 252 


41, 744 


0 

403, 363 
4, 975 
2, 574 








Dollars 


12, 882, 777 


Dollars 
16, 266, 090 


Dollars 
328, 083, 907 


Dollars 
4 536, 341, 392 








5, 003, 511 


591, 195 
5, 405, 239 
1, 882, 832 


4, 323, 425 








317, 142, 509 
7’ 932 
971' 839 


537, 138 





424,874, 983 
58, 173 

0 

14, 800 


310, 457 





' Preliminary. subject to revision. 
* Does not include data for that part of The Works Program operated by the Works Progress Adminis- 


tration. 


’ Includes $873,064 low-cost housing projects (housing division, P. W. A.). 
‘ Revised ;includes $144,861 low-cost housing projects (housing division, P. W. A.). 


5 Revised. 


* Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
’ Not included in The Works Program. 


Among the more important construction projects to be financed 
wholly or partially from Federal funds during April were: Water 
purification improvements in Cincinnati, Ohio, to cost $1,374,000; 
sewerage system in Little Rock, Ark., to cost over $900,000; work in 
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connection with the construction of Triborough Bridge to cost oy» 
$1,500,000; work in connection with the construction of Midtoy, 
Hudson Tunnel to cost over $500,000; rehabilitation of the trang. 
portation system in Indianapolis, Ind., to cost over $1,500,000, anj 
sewage disposal plant to cost over $700,000; and construction of yey 
lighthouse tender in Bay City, Mich., to cost nearly $350,000. 

The value of public-building and highway-construction avwar; 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reporte 
by the various State governments, for April 1935 and March an; 
April 1936 is shown, by geographic division, in table 10. 


Table 10.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Finance; 
Wholly by State Funds 


























: , Value of awards for highway 
Value of awards for public buildings eonstruction : 
Geographic division 
| 

April 1936 | March 1936} April 1935 | April 1936 | March 1936 | A pri! is; 
De ae $2, 810, 397 | $2,645,168 | $900,535 | $5, 555,464 | $5,126,403 | $2, 751.7 

New England.__........._.__. 6, 000 0 2,176 | 1, 280, 495 371, 223 
Middle Atlantic...........___- 602, 521 114, 030 500, 954 370, 960 662,201 | 114, 5% 
East North Central......____- 321, 382 93, 246 85, 774 561, 519 413,623 | 208, 
West North Central__....____- 102, 970 5, 290 138, 910 482, 526 22, 892 213, 60! 
South Atlantic.............._- 51, 242 102, 743 43, 065 226, 971 216, 776 209, 97 
East South Central... .....__- 0 0 0 0 0 114, 4% 
West South Central_...._____- 1,087,119 | 1,628, 707 129, 656 612,509 | 1,113,698 | 1,212." 
i alamo Se aaa oe 127, 473 1, 152 0 21, 173 12, 704 | 15, 8 
Pet tekakt dis ockunonbie 511, 690 700, 000 0} 1,999,311 | 2,313, 286 572, 280 














The value of awards for public buildings and for highway construc. 
tion in April 1936 were greater than in either the preceding month or 
the corresponding month of last year. 
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Food Prices in May 1936 


ETAIL food costs advanced 0.2 percent during May. On May 
R 19 the composite index stood at 79.9 percent of the 1923-25 
average, as compared with 79.7 percent on April 21. During the 
month there was a reversal in the movement of the index. From 
April 21 to May 5 retail food costs increased, due chiefly to advances 
in the prices of eggs and of fresh fruits and vegetables. During the 
next 2 weeks, from May 5 to May 19, lower prices for dairy products 
and meats more than offset continued advances for eggs and fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and the index of the cost of all foods combined 
declined. 

The total cost of cereals and bakery products fell 0.6 percent during 
the 4-week period. Prices of three of the foods made from wheat 
moved downward. The price of wheat flour, which decreased 1.8 
percent, is lower than at any time since July 15, 1933. Macaroni 
showed a drop of 1.0 percent. White bread, with lower prices 
reported from eight cities, registered an average decline of 0.5 percent. 
The largest decrease for white bread occurred in Milwaukee where 
the majority of the reporting bakeries and groceries lowered the price 
lcentaloaf. Rye bread decreased and whole-wheat bread increased 


b by an equal amount, 0.3 percent. The only other significant price 
} changes in the group were advances for cake and rice of 0.9 and 0.6 


percent, respectively, and a drop of 0.5 percent for soda crackers. 
The net decrease of 1.0 percent in meat costs resulted from an 0.3 
percent increase from April 21 to May 5 and a decline of 1.2 percent 
from May 5 to May 19. The advance during the first 2-week period 
was due primarily to a gain of 6.2 percent in the cost of lamb. Lower 
prices for 16 of the 21 items in the group contributed to the decline 
which occurred during the succeeding 2 weeks. Beef costs dropped 
1.5 percent during the month. Price declines were recorded for all 
beef items except round steak, which rose 0.1 percent, and sirloin 
steak, which showed no change. The average decrease of 2.0 percent 
for pork resulted from lower prices for all items except ham. The 
more significant decreases were 4.8 percent for loin roast, 3.4 percent 
for pork chops, and 2.3 percent for salt pork. Increases in the prices of 


the lamb items ranged from 5.0 percent for leg of lamb to 7.8 percent for 
75264—36——15 219 
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breast. The average decline in meat prices was shared by all regiong| 
areas except the Pacific and Mountain, where prices of beef advanced 

Decreases in prices of all items in the dairy-products group yp. 
sulted in a 3.3 percent drop in the group index. Butter prices 
following the usual seasonal trend, showed the largest reduction, 94 
percent, with lower prices reported from all cities. The prices o 
cream and cheese showed decreases of 1.6 percent and 0.9 percent, 
respectively. A decrease of i cent a quart for fresh milk in Cleye. 
land was the only significant price change reported for this item. 

Egg prices, for which the normal movement is moderately upward 
at this season, advanced 3.8 percent during the month. Increages 
were reported from all sections of the country but were most pro. 
nounced in the North Central, South Atlantic, and East South 
Central areas. 

The retail cost of fruits and vegetables rose 5.4 percent, due almost 
entirely to higher prices for the fresh products. The increase in the 
index for fresh fruits and vegetables amounted to 6.2 percent. Al. 
though an increase normally takes place in May, price changes for 
some of the items in the subgroup were exceptional. Prices of all 
fresh fruits rose. The increase for lemons was 14.6 percent and for 
oranges 8.0 percent, making the prices of these two items on May 19 
higher than for any previous reporting period in 1936. Bananas 
showed an advance of 1.9 percent and apples were 1.5 percent higher, 
The most important single factor in the gain of the subgroup index 
was the continued advance in the price of white potatoes. Although 
a portion of the rise must be attributed to the inclusion of prices of 
new potatoes in the average, there was also a general shortage in the 
supply. Potato prices rose 16.3 percent during the month and were 
higher than in any May since 1930. Other items which registered 
price increases were sweetpotatoes, 11.6 percent; onions, 1.3 percent; 
and celery, 0.9 percent. Prices of other fresh vegetables declined, 
the decreases ranging from 2.2 percent for carrots to 25.9 percent 
for green beans. Changes recorded for items in the canned and dried 
fruits and vegetables subgroups were comparatively small. The index 
for canned products declined 0.1 percent, while dried products ad- 
vanced 0.2 percent. The only significant price change was an increase 
of 1.6 percent for navy beans. 

The index for beverages and chocolate rose 0.1 percent. Coffee 
and tea prices advanced 0.1 percent each, while cocoa and chocolate 
prices decreased 0.7 and 0.4 percent, respectively. 

The cost of fats and oils was lower than at any time since January 
1935. The index for the group declined 1.2 percent. Lard prices 
dropped 1.1 percent. Price reductions, ranging from 0.1 percent for 
vegetable shortening to 2.5 percent for oleomargarine, were reported 
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for all items in the group except mayonnaise, which remained un- 
changed. 

An average increase of 0.4 percent in the cost of sugar and sweets 
resulted from higher prices for sugar and corn sirup. Molasses and 
strawberry preserves showed slight declines. 

Indexes of retail food costs by major commodity groups in May 
and April 1936 are presented in table 1, together with comparison 
of the level of costs for May 1929 and other recent years. 


Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities Combined,! by 
Commodity Groups, 


May and April 1936 and May 1935, 1933, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 
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1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

Increases in prices of 31 of the 84 foods included in the index more 
than offset the decreases reported for 47 items. Average prices for 
six foods remained unchanged. Average prices for each of the 84 
commodities for 51 large cities combined are shown in table 2 for 
May and April 1936 and May 1935. 


Table 2.— Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ' 
May and April 1936 and May 1935 
[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 
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' Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights. 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined —Co, 
May and April 1936 and May 1935 
(* Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 
1936 | 1935 
Article 
| 
May 19| May 5 | Apr. 21 | Apr.7 | May 21 

Meats: 

Beef: _ Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
~ | ae eer ee” pound 37.0 37.1 37.0 36.7 42.4 
eit ee alll: SR SR ie 33.4 33. 6 33. 4 33. 3 38. 4 
*Rib roast__.....__- Y dldehbe due do__.- 28. 8 29.2 29.4 29. 4 33. 0 
wo Sa ~— Ss 21.8 22. 2 22. 4 22. 5 25. 9 
SP 6. BROT. 666.6605) do... 15.3 15. 6 15.8 15. & 17.9 

ee eee dt at! do... 25.4 25. 4 25.4 25. 5 23. 8 

Veal 

- SE a a ao... 39.9 39. 9 39.9 40. 1 38.8 

or 
eee ae do... 32.5 34.1 33.7 33. 2 35. 4 | 

SINT s... cnccanceaendecocns 26.8 28.4 28. 2 27.7 29. 2 
*Bacon, sliced. __.___- Dicinabbscus do... 40.5 41.0 40. 9 40. 9 39. 7 | 

Ts Seat tom do._.- 35. 2 35. 5 35.7 35. 4 34.3 | 
~ CA ARE LU € do-__-- 46.9 47.0 46.8 46.8 44.0 

ee RR NEMS do 30.7 30.7 30. 6 30. 6 27. 4 | 

i ae 23.3 23.3 23. 2 23. 0 22. 0 | 

— og! RS DS St ee ee do 24.0 24.4 24.6 24.5 25. 5 | 

PEE Ree ee ee ae do_. 14.0 13.9 13.0 12.9 12. 6 

i SES eee eee do.. 24.1 23.8 22. 4 21.6 21.3 | 

| OEE, SRE AGP EAR do.- 30. 4 30. 8 28.9 28.1 27.7 | 

POG te... Uuttnescbetnn®.s 37.9 37.6 35. 6 34. 6 33. 9 | 

Poultry: 

- aes 0 a a a do... 32. 5 32.7 33. 0 32. 8 31.5 | 

ish: 

Salmon, pink__......._._-- 16-0z. can.. 13. 1 13.1 13. 1 13.0 13. 0 | 
,  % * ar ager hi. 2 “Ye 25. 5 25. 5 25. 5 25. 3 20.8 

Dairy products: 

i . 2 ES ee eee pound_. 33. 9 35. 2 37.5 37.6 33.8 

Sa ia SaaS Sass ..... 26. 5 26.9 26, 8 26. 8 26. 8 

ED. 4. <thhebeveabeus sk csenth pint_. 14.7 14.9 14.9 14.9 14.8 

Milk, fresh (delivered and store) -__ quart_.- 11.6 11.6 11.6 Vo” Teen 

*Milk, fresh (delivered)_.........._.__do___- 11.8 11.8 1L.8 11.8 11.8 

*Milk, evaporated__...._.___. 1444-0z. can_- 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.4 72 

SEIN 4, bd Wha dels Rbi beech hode'en¥iss dozen.. 31.0 30.7 29. 9 29. 6 34. 3 
Fruits and vegetables: 

Fresh: 

Apples-. abt cbilad. chin d contiekabey pound... 5.6 5.5 5.5 5.4 6.7 | 
, aE PET. me... 6.3 6.1 6.1 6.3 6.1 | 

eemenees Oi Beri dozen... 32.6 28. 1 28. 4 28.4 20.7 | 
TR...ducncbabialesticdstabeou do. 32. 0 30. 1 29. 6 29. 3 33. 0 | 

B | ERR ESTE ee  F' pound... 11.3 12.9 15.3 17.1 8.3 
a RESIS ERPS Ai ck do... 4.0 4.3 4.3 3.9 4.7 

ELSA ESS ce bunch 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.4 5.9 

RRS Cet Oe stalk 9.9 10. 0 9.8 9.7 10. 6 

Er head. 7.4 8.6 8.0 a 8.9 | 
we EE EE. APS pound 4.0 4.1 4.0 3.8 7.2 
Oa See OP.i.<- 3.4 3.2 2.9 2. 6 2. 1 

Spinach.........._- vosbdtdeteda Ue 6.0 6.9 6.9 6.8 6.0 

Sweetpotatoes___............._- do.... 4.6 4.3 4.1 3.8 4.3 

Canned: 
eR es no. 244 can 17.6 17.6 17.7 17.7 19. 4 
bath «didn Vathduceséoateineaee se 22.2 22.3 22.2 22. 2 22.8 

heen do__.- 22.2 22.4 22.3 22.3 22. 6 

Asparagus................. no. 2 can.. 26. 0 25.8 26. 0 26.0 25. 2 

Beans, green...................- a 11.4 11.4 11.4 11.4 12.0 
*Beans with pork.__._.____- 16-0z. can_- 7.0 7.0 7.1 oa 6.9 
_ a ee eee no. 2 can.. 11.2 11.2 11.2 11.3 13. 0 
wi. PR ML Ot IF hs Desc 15.8 15.8 15.8 15.9 17.4 
Nn. pdandanstecckohah 9.2 9.2 9.3 9.2 10.4 

Tomato soup-_...-...... 10%-0z. can_- 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.0 8.1 

Tomato juice...........- 1344-02. can-- 8.2 8.2 8.2 8.2 8.5 

Dried: 

0 LS eas, ae pound... 17.1 17.1 17.2 17.1 16.8 
RR A ee  *! do---- 9.4 9.4 9.5 9.5 11.3 
Ce «dab shones<tie 15-0z. package. - 9.7 9.7 9.7 9.7 9.8 

Black-eyed peas__............. pound.- 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 

TT TE ee 10. 6 10. 6 10. 5 10.5 10.0 
«| SEE aA do... 6.7 5.6 5.6 5.6 6.3 
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able 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined—Con. 
May and April 1936 and May 1935 


[* Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 



































1936 
Article 
May 19| May 5 | Apr. 21 | Apr. 7 
sverages and chocolate: Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
CN ic 0 cceteahbe- << cnc ntcnen dott pound. 24.4 24.4 24.3 24.4 25. 7 25.9 
CS MNEe acces ceeksminnnse a 67.9 67.8 7.8 67.8 68. 8 68.8 
i a ---8-02. Can.- 10. 6 10. 7 10.7 10.7 11.1 11.2 
Chocolate....--------------8-0z. package... 16. 5 16.4 16. 5 16. 5 21.9 22.0 
ats and oils: 
CNG Re Ee, Sapo pound_. 15.9 16.0 16. 1 16. 0 18.7 18,7 
Lard compound..................... id 14.7 14.9 14.9 14.9 16. 4 16.3 
*Vegetable shortening--....-.-......-do-_.-.. 21.4 21.5 21.4 21.4 21.7 21.7 
Se amddtiehs<c0¢ dhciimod~sasns pint_- 24.7 24.7 24.7 24.7 24.7 24.6 
Mayonnaise....-.---------—------¥4 pint_- 17.0 17.0 17.0 17.0 16.8 16.8 
UO eee ae pound... 18.0 18. 4 18. 5 18.5 19. 1 19,2 
cents séecdnebasenes isc 18.7 18.9 19.0 19. 1 | 2.1 21.9 
yar and sweets: 
RR. dlinkine = 0 dkidguine abe Sbdegh a do.... 5.6 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.6 5.6 
0 ee eee 24-072. can. 13. 6 13. 6 13. 6 13. 6 13.7 13.7 
CE eee . 18-02. can. 14.3 14.3 14. 4 14.3 14,2 14, 2 
Strawberry preserv ~My pee __..-pound.. 20. 3 20. 2 20.3 20. 2 20.3 20. 3 
, wee eae i. 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.4 














Details by Regions and Cities 


Tue increase in retail food costs between April 21 and May 19 was 
bared by 31 of the 51 cities included in the index. In only nine of 
hese did the advance amount to 1.0 percent or more. Increases 
ere relatively greater in. cities in the East North Central region. 
he largest gain, 3.0 percent, occurred in Columbus, where prices of 
yes and fresh fruits and vegetables moved upward. 

Decreased food costs were reported by 16 cities scattered throughout 
he United States. The decline in Manchester, 1.5 percent, was the 
gest recorded. In this city, the average price of butter fell 13.7 
rcent and the fresh fruit and vegetable costs moved downward 2.8 
rcent. 

Indexes of retail food costs remained unchanged in four cities— 
ew York, Jacksonville, Norfolk, and Savannah. 

Index numbers of the retail cost of food in each of the cities are 
ven in table 3 for May and April 1936 and for May of earlier years. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities! Table 
May and April 1936 and May 1935, 1934, 1933, and 1929 


[1923-25 = 100] 































































































1936 1935 1934 | 1933 | 19% 
Region and city | | oe — 
May | May Apr. Apr. May | May | May | May | My 
19 5 | 21 7 21 7 22 ib | 5 
United States........._._. 79.9) 80.1) 7.7) 7.9) S14) S85) 73.0) 62.5 igy —_ 
New Engiand....._______. 78.4| 79.2| 7&8| 77.9] 72| 292] 73! 61.4) 1m, Daw 
A aL 76.9| 77.9| 77.2| 76.3) 77.4| 77.4) 701] 60.0 | ims e 
Bridgeport__.........-- 82.6} 826] 822] 822] 83. 83.7] 75.8| 65.2] Im) ae 
Fall River...........-- 79.1| 80.3} 803] 700) 77) 72) 731) 60.2) yy MP yo: 
Manchester. ........_-- g1.2| 81.9} 825) 809| 80.7| 807] 73.6] 61.2) Im; Paes 
New Haven............ 82.4| 823] 822/ 81.6] 835] 830) 77.7] 645) I) ceatth 
Portland, Maine. ____-- 73.5| 79.5| 7&7| 77.9) 795) 803) 741] 640) Im _ 
Providence-............- 77.8 78.8 78.7 77.5 78.4 79.1 71.5 61.7) 4% 
Middle Atlantic. ____..... 81.0) 81.3); 81.0] 79.7 | 81.8) 822) 76.2) 63.9 195 
SE iteansbepancnes 79.8) 80.1] 7.4] 781{| 820] 820) 726) 626) MQ; 
ill a I 80.9} 81.6] 81.4] 807] 843) 842) 77.1) 63.7 Ly 
ft REIT 81.8) 821| 818) 806] 822) 826) 769) 66.3) ity 
Philadelphia... ......-- g1.9| 825| 829| 811} 822] 828] 789] 63.2) im; Ret 
Pittsburgh. _.........-- 78.6| 78.7| 780] 77.1) 80.2] 817] 734) 61.1) to4 
Rochester_...........-- 82.3 81.5 79.9 78.3 80. 9 80. 2 73.3 59. 7 Y 
SM 77.6| 77.8| 769| 761) 71) 77.7) 721] 615) & om 8 
East North Central -.-.._-. 80. 1 80, 3 79.8 79.2 82.0 82, 2 71.1 61.6 1) 
(eT 80. 5 81.0 80. 2 79.8 81.3 81.3 68.9 63.8 | 1054 
Cincinnati. ..........--. 84.3 84.0 82.3 81.8 85. 1 86. 4 74.2 62.5 | KT Witl 
Cleveland.............. 79.1 78.6 79.8 77.9 82. 5 83.0 72.2 59.3) 1017 
Columbus, Ohio-.-..-.- 825} 80.4) 801] 7.3) 848) 851) 4.0) 613) is the 
ae ee ae 79.5| 79.9| 79.4| 795] 816] 814) 712) 58.5) Was 
Indianapolis. .......--- 79.3 79. 5 78.3 77.2 80. 0 80. 5 73.4 59.4 | 1044 
Milwaukee_..........-- 80. 9 82.3 82.0 80.9 83. 2 81.9 74.6 65.7) 1034 5 pel 
St a lla 80.3} 80.2] 79.5| 79.5| 83.0| 828] 71.6) 624) 107 
Springfield, Il.......-- 77.8| 77.7| 77.0| 766| 705] 800) 68.9) 60.6) i 
West North Central_..._. 82.7| 82.9) 81.9) 81.3| 87.0) 853) 728) 621 > ims 
ansae City........... 80. 5 80. 4 79.8 78.8 90. 6 84.0 72.6 63.8 | 1012 
Minneapolis. ........-- 84. 6 85.0 84.4 84. 0 87.0 86.8 76. 6 60.9 | 1032 
eaten 79.6) 79.2| 79.5) 788| 85.1] 853{ 60.7] 59.2) 
SO Re 85.1| 85.6] 835| 832| 861) 857) 71.9) 634) WiKOf t 
Pa ean a 81.4) 81.3! 808] 80.6| 848] 847) 75.7) 60.1) imi 49 
: r 49. 
South Atlantiec....._...-- 79.5 | 79.6| 79.0| 784) 807] SL4| 73.0) 61.2! 1m) ) 
Atlanta.............--- 4| 755| 748| 752| 781) 77.8} 693] 580| 10 Com 
Baltimore... .......---- 84.6] 844] 838] 828] 844] 843) 761) 63.7) & 
Charleston, 8. C.._..-- 78.6| 79.1| 79.4| 788| 786] 794) 698) 501) Mi 
Jacksonville_.........-- 76.21 762| 762) 76.0| 752) 763| 66.8] 568) MI! 
er 
eae A 73.4| 78.6| 784| 785| 79.6) 7.7) 74.1] 60.1) 108 P 
Richmond..........--- 7371 7521 74.5| 74.0| 77.5| 7&5} 721] 502| WSMeInde 
Savannah...........--- 9.81 79.3| 79.8] 791] 790] 801) 702] 59.2) i 
Washington, D. C-_---- 82.7| 83.2| 81.8] 806) 844] S968) 765) 65.6) Ih! 
75,1 75.0 74,2 73.4 77.3 77.3 68.5 59.1 | et 
70.7| 703) 70.0| 60.4| 724] 724) 645) 56.3/ S&S 
339| s40| 823] 81.5| 883] 883] 758| 648) The 
77.8| 78.8| 77.1| 757| 808] 81.0} 7L0] 60.0) I! 
3| 74.9| 745| 739) 754| 77.0| 669] 580, WOM all j 
76.6| 76.8| 77.2) 767| 71) 79.5 | 6o.9| 60.6 m/ND36, 1 
744| 74.4| 752) 744| 74] 723) 60.5) 607) Ih 
75.9| 76.5| 76.4| 762) 766| 77.5) 689] 592) % 
76.3| 768) 76.7) 76.2| 77.9| 77.6] 67.6) 57.1) MW 
30.6! 80.5! 81.1! 807! g21! 831! 726! 63.2! Wh 
1 Aggreg ite costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted w 
represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of por 


lation weights. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities—Con. 
May and April 1936 and May 1935, 1934, 1933, and 1929 


[1923-25 = 100] 




































































1936 | 1935 1934 | 1933 | 1929 
1929 
= Region and city 
May | May | Apr. | Apr. | May | May | May | May | May 
May 19 5 21 7 21 7 15 15 
1) 
eS ee 83.0) 82.7) 828/ 81.8/ 86.6 86.9) 7.0) 63.4) 99.8 
02,4 Rati. .2ctiteactepettren 77.2| 77.5) 77.8| 77.1| 802] 797] 642] 61.6] 1008 
—= Denver cee ccecescececs 85. 3 85. 4 85. 1 83. 9 89. 7 90. 0 73. 5 65. s 100. i) 
10, § Salt Lake City........- 80.4; 79.4/) 803) 79.4] 83.1| 836] 690] 59.7 96. 6 
10) 4 
100, | RT AR LOR Bd 77.1) 76.8) 77.0) 77.0) 7%.0| 7.3 )| 68.9/ 63.8! 100.3 
% 4 Los Angeles...........- 72.3) 71.7) 722) 728) 742! 750) 648! 59.4 98.9 
Portland, Oreg-........ 80.8| 80.0) 80.3) 795| 80.8] 811)! 67.5) 626)| 101.2 
102 San Francisco........-.. 80.8 80.7 80.9 80. 4 83. 3 83. 4 73. 5 68. 4 101.7 
102.2 i et a 80.0; 80.2) 798] 794) 81.5] 811] 705! 660] 1003 
102.) 
99.5 


Retail Food Costs, 1929 to May 1936 





RetaiL food costs in the larger cities of the United States in May 
936 were 1.8 percent lower than a year ago. The index declined 
om 81.4 percent of the 1923-25 average on May 21, 1935, to 79.9 
ercent on May 19, 1936. 

With the exception of fresh fruits and vegetables, the index for each 
the food groups declined during the year. Five groups showed 
creases Of 5.0 percent or over. ‘They were meats, 5.0 percent; eggs, 
5 percent; canned fruits and vegetables, 7.2 percent; dried fruits 
nd vegetables, 8.1 percent; and fats and oils, 8.3 percent. The 
ivance of 65.6 percent in the average price of potatoes was the prin- 
pal feature of the increase in the cost of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Of the 84 foods included in the index, lower prices were recorded 
49 and higher prices for 35. 

Compared with May 1929, the cost of all foods in May 1936 shows 
decline of 22.0 percent with decreases for the groups ranging from 
percent for cereals to 43.5 percent for dried fruits and vegetables. 
Indexes of retail food costs for all foods and for the various com- 
odity groups are given in table 4 by years from 1929 to 1935 and 
r all pricing periods from January 2, 1935, to May 19, 1936. 

The chart on page 227 shows the relative changes in the retail costs 
all foods and each of the major food groups from 1929 to May 
36, inclusive. 
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Electricity Prices in April 1936 


ESIDENTIAL rates for electricity are secured quarterly {roy » 
cities. These rates are used for computing average prices RB: 
typical bills in each city for the quantities of electricity which jy 
nearly approximate the consumption requirements for the ust 
domestic services for a five-room house, including living room, dinine 
room, kitchen, and two bedrooms. The blocks of consumption whig 
have been selected as representative of average conditions throughoy 
the country are 25 and 40 kilowatt-hours for the use of electricity {y 
lighting and small appliances alone; 100 kilowatt-hours for lighting 
small appliances, and a refrigerator; and 250 kilowatt-hours for ¢ly 
addition of an electric range to the preceding equipment. 
The technical specifications which are used as the basis for {ly 
application of these rates are: 

Floor area (1,000 square feet). 

Connected load: Watts 
Lighting and appliances ____- bok : 700 
Refrigeration _____-_---_- : ' : 300 
Cooking ; & i 6, 000 

Measured demand: 

Lighting and appliances____- se : 600 
Refrigeration _ - : ; 100 
Cooking > 8 2, 300 

Outlets: Fourteen 50-watt. 

Active room count: In accordance with schedule of rates. 


Typical bills and average prices per kilowatt-hour for the variou 
blocks of consumption in each of the 51 cities are shown in table 5. 
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able 5.—Total Net Monthly Bill and Price per Kilowatt-hour for Specified 
Amounts of Electricity Based on Rates as of Apr. 15, 1936, by Cities 


rom; [P=private utility. M=municipal plant] 
) 1 | - —— — oe —- — 











ras and Total net monthly bill | Net monthly — per kilowatt- 
Ly mog | rd 








Light- |, Light- | ont. | Light- 
“ ing, ap-|iMe, 8P- ings ap-|ie, P= 
Lighting and | | pit avees, | Lighting and | pli- | Pie 
Region and city —s =| Se | eolris- small appli- | ances, | rofrigs 
ances and t ances and efrig 
ughout refrig- | &™ a” refrig- | erator, 
* erator | nC erator and 
CIty fo range range 


iehting , | 
| s 100 kilo-|250 kilo-| 25 kilo- | 40 kilo- |100 kilo-|250 kilo- 
Ol the y watt- watt- watt- watt- watt- watt- 
hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours 
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Table §.—Total Net Monthly Bill and Price per Kilowatt-hour for § 
Amounts of Electricity Based on Rates as of Apr. 15, 1936, by 
Continued 


P€Cified 
Cities— 




















Total net monthly bill Net monthly _ Per kilowaty. 
r 



































Light- |, Light- Light. |} 
: jing, ap- “wal ing. o 
ing, ap pli- = ing, ap-|'D8: ap 
ae — pli- anees os ae pli- pli. 
; small appli- ances, : small appli- ances, | @cts, 
Region and city ances and —_ ances and refrig. 
refrig- and : refrig- | &Tator 
erator range erator = l 
25 kilo- | 40 kilo- | 100 kilo-/250 kilo-| 25 kilo- | 40_kilo- |100 kilo- 2%, 
watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | wo: 
hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | } 
East South Central: 

Birmingham: Cents | Cents | Cents | Con 
Immediate_._.__________ P_.| $1.45] $2.20) $3.95 7. 50 5.8 5.5 1.0 
Objective EE Oy RE ee .98 1. 56 3. 20 6. 95 3.9 3.9 3.2 DR 

° See aaa —-. Gan 2. 00 3. 80 8. 30 5.0 5.0 3.8 

Ls So ee yee 1.38 2. 20 4, 25 8.75 5.5 5.5 4.3 

Mobile: 

Present__.-.-- A. j gh. 1, 55 2.30 4. 05 7. 60 6.2 5.8 4.1 ) 
| eee P. 1.45 2. 13 3. 95 6. 58 5.8 5.3 4.0 f 
West South Central: 

pA BNE  OERR  S ) 1. 38 2. 20 4. 60 8. 40 5.5 5.5 4.f r 

SSR, aR | ged 1.30 1.90 4. 30 8. 28 5.2 4.8 4.3 

Little Rock: 1 
a } ga 1.99 2. 88 5. 20 8. 67 8.0 7.23 2 
Centennial §._...........P_. 1, 84 2. 63 5. 10 8. 67 7.4 6.6 5.1 

Pg P.. 1. 88 2. 85 5.50} 10.25 7.5 7.1 . 5 ’ 

Mountain: 

Rs ES Se = 1. 55 2. 38 4. 43 7.93 6. 2 5.9 4.4 

Eo ee P 1. 53 2. 45 4.90; 9.49 6.1 6.1 4.9 

Salt Lake City: ! 

No hnciks douse ce Pa 1,92 2. 99 4.92 7. 85 ad 7.5 4.9 
Objective §_............- ge 1. 63 2. 30 3. 83 7.14 6.5 5.8 3.8 9 

Pacific: 

306 Bees... .-.-~....--- ‘inane 1.10 1. 66 3. 04 5. 27 4.4 4.1 3.0 | 21 
wis 1,10 1. 66 3. 04 5. 27 4.4 4.1 3.0 21 
M.. 1.10 1. 66 3. 04 5. 27 4.4 4.1 3.0 21 
Portland, Oreg.........-.--- P..| 1.38 1.95 3. 39 6. 09 5.5 4.9 3.4} 24 
ye 1.38 1.95 3. 39 6. 09 5.5 4.9 3.4 24 
San Francisco..-_............P-- 1,40 2. 00 3. 50 7.15 5.6 5.0 3.5 29 
ae aE, Le ee 1, 25 2. 00 3. 20 6. OR 5.0 5.0 3.2 24 
M.. 1. 25 2. 00 3. 20 6.10 5.0 5.0 3.2 24 


























| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 Prices include 2-percent sales tax. 

2 Prices include free lamp-renewal service. 

3 Prices include 3-percent sales tax . 

4 Prices include 1-percent sales tax. 

5 The “inducement”’ rate in Atlanta, the “objective” rate in Charleston (S. C.), Birmingham. Mobile 
~ Salt Lake City, and the “centennial” rate in Little Rock are designed to encourage greater use o 
electricity. 


Reductions in residential rates for electricity between January and 
April 1936 were reported for three cities in the South Atlantic area 
and one on the Pacific coast. In Norfolk and Richmond customer 
using a small amount of electricity received the greatest benefit. The 
reductions in customers’ bills for these cities ranged from 8.3 percent 
for 25 kilowatt-hours to 1.9 percent for 250 kilowatt-hours. The 
reduction for Washington affected bills for current used in excess of 
the first 50: kilowatt-hours. For the average customer this applies 
to equipment which includes a refrigerator in addition to lighting and 
small appliances. A reduction of 2.9 percent was reported for the 
consumptjon of 100 k'‘lowatt-hours. No reduction was shown for 4 
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ecified consumption of 250 kilowatt-hours which includes the use of a range, 


“ities— ° . 
since customers using @ range are served under a different rate 
schedule. 


The percentage changes in net monthly bills for specified amounts 
of electricity from January to April 1936 are shown in table 6. 


Table 6.—Percentage Decrease in the Total Monthly Bill for Specified Amounts 
of Electricity by Cities 


Apr. 15, 1936, Compared With Jan. 15, 1936 


[P= private utility, M=municipal plant] 








Percentage decrease, Jan. 15, 1936, to Apr. 15, 1936 





Region and city 


25 kilo- 40 kilo- 100 kilo- 250 kilo- 
watt-hours | watt-hours | watt-hours | watt-hours 








South Atlantic: 
OEE a ‘ 6.7 
EE ee whl cei, aia: T 6.7 
Washington... -...---- ss i st cilaaa aia lin cileinas 0 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles: 


EE 2, 5 os SS, WS cence P.. 
NR Rs Bs 6 ots 2k dco acide n celal : 

















Gas Prices in April 1936 


ESIDENTIAL rates for gas are secured from 50 cities. These 

rates are used in computing average prices and typical bills for 

each city for quantities of gas which approximate the average resi- 

dential consumption requirements for each of four combinations of 

services. In order to put the rate quotations upon a comparable 

basis it is necessary to convert the normal consumption requirements 

used for computing monthly bills into an equivalent heating value 

expressed in therms (1 therm=100,000 British thermal units). This 

procedure is necessary because of the wide range in the heating value 

1. Mobile of a cubic foot of gas between different cities. The equipment and 

‘«““"' I blocks of consumption which have been selected as representative of 

average conditions thoughout the country are based upon the require- 

, ments of a five-room house, including living room, dining room, 
ic area kitchen, and two bedrooms. 


ws These specifications are: 
ie 


ercent 
The Range and manual-type water heater 


Range and automatic storage or instantaneous type water 


ry and 


cess of 


applies Range, automatic storage or instantaneous type water 
ng and heater and refrigerator 


‘or the 


Typical net monthly bills and prices per therm and per thousand 
n for a 


cubic feet for these services for each city are shown in table 7. 
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Reductions in residential gas rates between January and April 193¢ 
were reported for two cities. For Minneapolis the decrease in ayer. 
age monthly bills for each of the four services ranged from 1.5 percen; 
to 2.6 percent. In Los Angeles only those customers whose equip. 
ment included range, automatic water heater, and refrigerator bene. 
fited by the reduction. Average monthly bills for these customer 
were reduced about 5.5 percent. Percentage changes in the pet 


monthly price of specified amounts of gas from January 15, 1936 
to April 15, 1936, are shown in table 8. Data are given in this tab 
for only those cities for which price changes were reported during 


this period. . 


Table 8.—Percentage Decrease in the Total Monthly Bill for Specified Amount; 
of Gas by Cities 


Apr. 15, 1936, Compared With Jan. 15, 1936 





Heating Percentage decrease from Jan. 15, 1936, to Apr. |5. 
value per ‘ 
Kind cubic foot 
of gas — = 
therm 

units 10.6 Therms}19.6 Therms/30.6 Therms 40.6 Ther: 


Region and city 








West North Central: 














CE Eee x 800 1.5 2.0 2.4 
Pacific: 
Bele BL ccusnsmbeceas N 1, 100 0 0 0 








Coal Prices in April 1936 


VERAGE retail prices of coal for the larger cities of the United 
States showed unusually slight seasonal decreases from Jan- 
uary to April 1936. For bituminous coal the decline was 0.1 percent, 
and for stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite the 
decreases were 0.3 percent and 0.2 percent, respectively. The general 
decline during the first quarter of 1936 was less than for any corre- 
sponding period since 1920 for which both January and April prices 
have been collected. The nearest approach was 1930 when prices 
from January to April showed virtually no change for Pennsylvania 
anthracite; prices for bituminous coal, however, dropped about 3 
percent. Average prices of bituminous coal and Pennsylvania anthira- 
cite in large cities combined were 4.0 percent higher in April 1936 than 
for the corresponding period in 1935. 

Retail prices of coal as of the 15th of the month are collected from 
each of the 51 cities from which retail prices of food are obtained. 
Prices of bituminous coal of several kinds are received from 38 of the 
cities. Of these 38 cities, 12 also report on stove and chestnut sizes 
of Pennsylvania anthracite and 6 report on anthracite from other 
fields. In addition to the 38 cities there are 13 cities which report 
prices for Pennsylvania anthracite alone. For each city, prices are 
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shown for those coals sold in considerable quantities for household 
use. Prices are for curb delivery of the kinds of coal sold to wage 
earners. Extra charges for handling are not included. 


Table 9.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined 
April and January 1936 and April 1935 











, Percentage 

Average retail price per Relative retail price change April 
ton of 2,000 pounds (1813= 100) 1936 ewes 

with— 








Article 
1936 1935 








Jan. 15 | Apr. 15 








Bituminous coal (38 cities) ‘ - ; —0.1 +4.0 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities) : 
. . —.3 +3.6 

; j —.2 +3.8 





























Details by Regions and Cities 


ALTHOUGH the average retail price of bituminous coal for 38 cities 
combined continued at practically the same level from January to 
April 1936, changes were reported for many individual cities. The 


most marked variations were shown for the East Central areas. 
Price increases and decreases were rather uniformly distributed 
among the cities within each area, with the exception of the West 
North Central. In this area prices advanced in all cities except 
Kansas City which reported no change. Average retail prices in 
each of the 38 cities on April 15 and January 15, 1936, and April 15, 
1935, are shown in table 10. 

Prices of Pennsylvania anthracite did not change in 13 of the 25 
reporting cities, 10 of which are located in the New England and 
South Atlantic areas. The usual seasonal decline was reported for 
the cities in the Middle Atlantic area. In the North Central area, 
prices remained unchanged in three cities, dropped slightly in one 
city, and showed advances ranging from 26 to 46 cents per ton in the 
remaining three cities. Table 11 presents average retail prices in 
each of the 25 cities on April 15 and January 15, 1936, and April 15, 
1935. 
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Table 10. 
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by Cities 


April and January 1936 and April 1935 








Average Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal per Ton of 2,000 Pounds 





Region, city, and grade 
and size of coal 


1936 


1936 





Apr. 15 


Jan. 15 


Region, city, and grade 
and size of coal 













Middle Atlantic: 
Pittsbur,h: 

Prepared sizes_______ 
East North Central: 
Chicago: 

Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 

Run of mine: 

Low volatile_.____- 
Cincinnati: 

Prepared sizes: 

High volatile 

Low volatile 
Cleveland: 

Prepared sizes: 

High volatile_____._. 

Low volatile__.___- 
Columbus: 

Prepared sizes: 

High volatile. ____- 

Low volatile...__- 
Detroit: 

Prepared sizes: 

High volatile_____. 

Low volatile... ._. 

Run of mine: 

Low volatile._.____ 
Indianapolis: 

Prepared sizes: 

High volatile____- 

Low volatile... ._- 

Run of mine: 

Low volatile... __- 
Milwaukee: 


Prepenee sizes: 
igh volatile. ____- 
Low volatile...___- 
Peoria: 
Prepared 
Springfield, I.: 
Prepared sizes______- 













































‘kk red sizes: 
igh volatile. ___-- 


Low volatile_.___. 


Omaha: 
Prepared sizes___-___- 
St. Louis: 


South Atlantic: 
Atlanta: 
Prepared sizes______. 
Baltimore: 
Prepared sizes: 
Low Volatile___._- 
Run of mine: 
High volatile. ____- 





7. 40 
8. 63 


Ss 


. 21 
. 45 


by em) 
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. 43 
7. 34 
4. 31 


5. 85 
10.7 
13. 38 

8.7 

5. 76 


10, 49 
13. 41 


7. 54 


9. 19 
7. 29 





. 40 


8. 59 
. 79 


7. 91 


. 6. 26 
8. 18 
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. 48 


7. 24 


5. 85 
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13. 36 
8. 62 
5. 38 


10. 49 
13. 39 


7. 38 


9. 19 
7. 29 
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6. 27 


- 
‘ 


10. 65 
6.83 
4.51 


10. 35 
12. 97 


&. 39 
5. 87 


10. 17 
13. 12 


7. 02 


9. 31 
7. 24 











South Atlantic—Con. 
Charleston, S. C.: 
Prepared sizes_______ 
Jacksonville: 
Prepared sizes 
Norfolk: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile. _- 
Low volatile.____- 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile_..__- 
Richmond: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile______ 
Low volatile...__. - 
Run cf mine: 
Low volatile...__- 
Savannah: 
Prepared sizes____. 
Washington, D. C.: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile. ___- 
Low volatile____. 
Run of mine: 
nes. -...... 
East South Central: 
Birmingham: 
Prepared sizes____.. 
Louisville: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile. 
Memphis: 
Prepared sizes___. 
Mobile: 
Prepared sizes___. 
West South Central: 
Dallas: 
Prepared sizes... __- 
Houston: 
Prepared sizes_____. 
Little Rock: 
Prepared sizes______. 
New Orleans: 
Prepared sizes______- 
Mountain: 
Butte: 
Prepared sizes____._- 
Denver: 
Prepared sizes______- 
Salt Lake City: 
Prepared sizes__.___. 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles: 
Prepared sizes______. 
Portland, Oreg.: 
ed sizes__.._.- 
San Francisco: 





1936 1936 1933 
Apr. 15} Jan. 15) Apr»: 
$9.33 | $9.33 ging 
10.25} 11.13) gs 
7. 50 7.63 | gy 
9. 50 9. 50 94 
7. 50 7. 0 A 
8. OR 8. OS ? 
9. 33 9. 33 Re 
7. 40 7. 40 
19,28 | 19.16 
28.94] 29.00) 44 
210.87 | 210.87 | 210% 
78.02] 28.02) 1K 
5.75 6. 36 
6. 02 5. 66 | 
8. 13 8.06) 73 
7.49 | 7.43 | 
8. 76 8.99 §73 
10.29 | 10.29| 10 
1.50] 11.71) | 
8.44] 841) 81 
10.60 | 10.60) Wa 
9. 98 10. 00 9.7 
7. 75 7. 69 7.01 
7. 48 7. 61 | Vi 
16.74 | 16.74) 167 
11. 97 11.97 114 
16. 38 16. 33 15, 21 
10. 11 10. 16 | 9.7 































! All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made 
additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
? Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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rable 11.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by 
Cities 


April and January 1936, and April 1935 











1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 


Region, city, and size of 








Region, city, and size of 
coal coal 


| 
ig sa 


| Apr. 15 | Jan. 15| Apr. 15 


Apr. 15) Jan. 15| Apr. 15 





Pennsylvania anthracite 





jew England: East North Central: 
Boston: Chicago: 


Chestnut | 4 : . Chestnut 
Bridgeport: Cleveland: 
Stove_..---+-----.-- 3. 
Chestnat......--.- nas 3. : ; EE oom a wa 
Fall River: Detroit: 
_- a 3. Re acid 
Chestnut...........- 
Milwaukee: 
s Chestnut 
New Haven: West North Central: 
Stove....---------- --| 13.58 3. . Minneapolis: 


Stove_--- 
Portland, Maine: 


Providence: 
tine me teenne 
Chegee.. ..-.--.... 

Middle Atlantic: 

Buffalo: South Atlantic: 

Stove....------------ . . > Baltimore: 


Richmond: 
9. 84 Stove....--- 


. 96 Washington, D. C.: 
9.75 tc Ee a 
Chestnut 
12. 75 
12. 75 


11. 00 
10. 76 





7. 34 
7.09 
































Other anthracite 





West North sonteny: Mountain: 
Denver: 
Colorado, furnace _-- 


W | tigen Central: Paste: Ri 
n Francisco: 
Arkansas, egg ‘ ’ , New Mexico, egg---- 
Houston: Colorado, egg 
Arkansas, eg 
Little Rock: 


























' Per ton or 2,240 pounds. 
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Coal Prices 1926 to April 1936 


Rerait prices of coal have been collected from the cities covers, 
in the retail-food-price study. For the years 1913-19 prices wor, 
collected semiannually on January 15 and July 15. From June {9% 
to July 1935 prices were collected on the 15th of each month. Rp. 
ginning with July 1935 it is planned to collect these prices on tly 
15th of January, April, July, and October of each year. 

Table 12 shows, for large cities corhbined, average prices of bit). 
minous coal and of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove anj 
chestnut sizes, on January 15 and July 15, 1926 to 1933, and quarterly 
from January 15, 1934, to April 15, 1936. . ! 

The accompanying chart shows the trend in retail prices of stoy 
and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities combine; 
and on bituminous coal in 38 cities combined. The trend is show 
by months from January 15, 1929, to July 15, 1935, inclusive, ani 
quarterly to April 15, 1936. 





Table 12.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined ! 


January 1926 to April 1936 











Average price, 
2,000 pounds 





Relative price Average price, Relative price 
(1913= 100.0) 2,000 pounds (1913= 100.0 








































Year Pennsy]- Pennsy]- Year Pennsyl- Penns) 
and vania vania and vania vania 
month | pity-| anthracite | pity-| anthracite month | pity-| anthracite | pity.) anthracite 

I De te ee eee | 2 aS = 
nous Chest nous On nous ae nous 
est- est- est- Chest- 
Stove nut Stove put Stove nut Stove “e 
1926: Jan.| $9.74. (2) (2) 179.3) (@) (2) 1933: Jan.| $7. 46}$13. 82| $13.61) 137.3) 178.9 17) 
July| 8. 70)$15. 43) $15.19) 160.1) 199.7) 191.9 July} 7 64) 12.47) 12.26) 140.7] 161.3) 15 
1927:Jan.| 9.96) 15.66) 15.42) 183.3) 202.7) 194.8 1934: Jan.| 8.24) 13.44) 13.25) 151.6) 174.0) 167: 
July} 8.91} 15.15) 14.81) 163.9) 196.1) 187.1 Apr.| 8.18} 13.14) 12.94) 150.5) 170.1, 163) 
1928:Jan.| 9.30} 15.44) 15.08] 171.1] 199.8) 190.6 July} 8.23} 12.79) 12.60) 151.5) 165.5, 150.2 
July| 8.69) 14.91) 14.63) 159.9) 192.9) 184.9 Oct.| 8.35] 13.32) 13.11) 153.6) 172.4) 165.7 
1929: Jan.| 9.09) 15.38) 15.06) 167.2) 199.1} 190.3 || 1935:Jam.| 8.37) 13.21} 13.01] 154.0) 171.0) 144 
July} 8.42) 14.94) 14.63) 158.6) 193.4) 184.8 Apr.| &. 24] 12.67) 12.47] 151.7) 164.0) 157. 
1930: Jan.} 9.11) 15.33) 15.00) 167.6) 198.4) 189.5 July} 8.12} 12.06) 11.86) 149.3) 156. 1} 149.9 
July} 8.65) 14.84) 14.53) 159.1) 192.1) 183.6 Oct.| %. 41) 13.04) 12.83) 154.7) 168.8) 162.) 
1931:Jan.| 8.87; 15.12} 14.88) 163.2) 195.8) 188.1 || 1936:Jan.) 8.58} 13.17) 12.96) 157.8) 170.4) 1635 
July} 8.09) 14.61) 14.59) 148.9) 189.1) 184.3 Apr.| 8.57] 13.15) 12.94) 157.7) 169.9) 163.5 
1932: Jan.} 8.17) 15.00} 14.97) 150.3) 194.2) 189.1 
July} 7.50) 13.37) 13.16) 138.0) 173.0) 166.2 | 



































! The prices injthe table are unweighted averages of quotations from 38 cities for bituminous coa! an 
from 25 cities for Pennsylvania anthracite. 
3 Insufficient data. 
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Average Retail Prices of Tobacco Products 





HE Bureau of Labor Statistics collects retail prices on an extey. 
sive list of commodities and services for use in computing thp 
indexes of the cost of the goods and services purchased by wage earner. 
and lower-salaried workers. The prices of food, coal, gas, and elec. 
tricity are presented regularly in the monthly pamphlet, but price; 
of other goods and services have hitherto not been published. Th, 


Bureau, in response to frequent requests, now plans to present a s°ries Decem 
of special tables giving average prices for certain articles not formerly 
carried in the pamphlet. A review is being made of the price record; Sepien 
collected in 1920 and 1921 and from December 1926 to-date. Dat, we 
for the period June 1922 to June 1926 are not available. Decert 
National averages will be based on all quotations secured from thy on 
reporting cities. The average price in each city will be weighted by Decett 
the population of the metropolitan area where the retail-price infor. Pe 
mation is collected, and of adjacent areas. National averages will be Decett 
given only for those items which are widely used throughout the dite 
country and in which quality changes have not been so great as to Decen 
invalidate comparisons over a period of years. Tobacco products odih. 
have been selected for publication in this issue. Decen 
The Bureau collects prices on five tobacco products—cigarettes, mite 
cigars, cigarette tobacco, pipe tobacco, and plug tobacco. Prices for Decer 
each item were obtained from approximately four dealers in each o! nile: 
32 large cities. The dealer was asked to report the retail price as of Dew 
the fifteenth of the month, for'the brand and/or package size most in pa 
demand in his store. The continuity of the series was maintained nee 
by obtaining from each dealer prices of articles of identical or simi- sai 
lar quality from one pricing period to another. Certain necessary 7 
substitutions due to changes in brand and/or package size did not Mere 
materially affect the average prices. pe 
The average prices of the five tobacco products listed above for 
specified months from December 1920 to December 1921, and from Apri 


December 1926 to April 1936, inclusive, are shown in table 13. 
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Table 13.—Average Retail Prices of Tobacco Products in 32 Large 
Cities Combined ! 


December 1920 to December 1921, and December 1926 to April 1936 








, Cigarette Pipe Plug 
Year and month Cigarettes Cigars tobacco tobacco tobacco 





Cents per 
cigar Cents per 02z.| Cents per 02z.| Cents per 02. 
11.0 8.8 8.9 7.8 


























' Sales taxes are included wherever applicable. 


Retail Prices of Food in the United States and in 
Certain Foreign Countries 


HE accompanying table brings together the index numbers of 

retail prices of food published by certain foreign countries and 
those of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The base 
periods used in the original reports have been retained. Indexes are 
shown for each year from 1926 to 1931, inclusive, and for the months 
as indicated since March 1932. 
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As shown in the table, the number of articles included in th, 

















































































































; : : ; ; . index 
indexes for the various countries differs widely. The indexes are no; 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period {), % <= 
certain countries, owing to slight changes in the list of commodite, J °°" 
and localities included on successive dates. 
Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States and in F Oreign Compe 
Countries 
1 United ; ; , | Czecho. Numbe 
Sea ae States Australia| Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria | Canada | China slovak 
ae) eS ee > Comm 
B f Minis G 1 | Domi N Be 
ureau 0 nistry enera omin- | National | ,, 
Computing agency "ha Consus Statistics of Labor | Direction] ion Bu- | Tariff | yin" 
"| Statistics | 824 Sta- | "Bureau [#24 Social) of Statis-} reau of | Commis-| <u" 
tistics Welfare tics |Statistics} sion (°° SUG Base= 
y 
Number oflocalities.| 51 30 Vienna 59 12 69 |Shanghai| Prag: 7 
Sy ers eo Se — a s 1926--- 
s 1927--- 
Commodities in- 44 foods : 1928... 
FES 42 foods | and gro- | 18 foods | 33 foods | 35 foods | 46 foods | 24 foods | 35 fod; Ww 
i 1930... 
1931... 
Da thsnstndiiecll July 1914 Marc! 
June 
eS — Septe! 
Decer 
|  Reree 1 108, 1 1027 116 | 2170.7 100. 0 100, 0 100.0} 810 
"ETERS SE 1 104.9 1004 119 | 2207.5 97.8 98. 0 106.7 | 3126 
RAE eo CE 1 103.3 989 119 | 2207.4 102. 5 98. 6 92. 1 3 125 Mare! 
ER eae 1104.7 1047 122 2218.4 106. 4 101.0 98. 4 3123 June. 
Ca eee 198. 4 946 118 | 2 208.6 86. 7 98. 6 118.8 14 Septe 
a SPNEESE 1 80. 6 830 108 | 2176.4 68. 0 77.3 107. 5 104. 2 Dece! 
— 70.7 825 109  * | eae 66. 1 114, 2 10 Mare 
EEes X'S See 67. 6 803 113 DEE Medovecse, 62. 1 107.3 101.4 June. 
Ll emeits 66. 6 792 110 *, teatetnegete 63.0 102. 6 97 Septe 
Eb adedende 64.7 759 109 4k, eee. 64.0 84.5 102 Dece 
59.8 734 103 150. 4 63, 1 60. 4 92.3 4 Marc 
baiestbiceh cose 64.9 759 106 143. 4 60. 2 62.2 84. 1 is June 
‘Peers: 71.8 768 104 151. 2 60. 4 65 9 88. 0 4 Sept 
69, 4 769 104 153. 6 62.4 66. 6 79.8 92 0 
NOV 
Dece 
Sk SE 72.7 774 101 141.1 62.7 72.9 .0 7 
hdtv tenessssé 73.3 777 102 134: 0 60.7 67. 6 75.4 79 
# YY eae 77.0 791 101 146. 1 61. 0 68.8 106. 7 77.1 Janu 
> Pedhseses 74.5 794 100 144.0 62.1 69.3 90.4 75.5 Sm 
Mar 
Apri 
ea 479.7 795 98 130.8 60.7 69. 5 85.7 76.7 = 
pee 4 82.0 805 103 141.4 60. 0 69.3 89.5 82.7 
September... -......- 479.9 826 101 154.3 59.1 70.9 89.8 81.8 A 
ber....-....-... 480.2 827 103 159.5 59.6 72.4 86.3 81.4 ‘I 
November--......... 81.0 820 103 162, 7 60. 6 73, 2 90.3 81. 
December. -.......- $82.1 813 102 160. 1 61.1 73.7 88.9 81. 
$81.2 812 102 161.4 60. 6 73. 9 93. 3 82. 
February. ......---- 480.9 815 101 161.7 61.3 72.9 98. 6 82, 
SSS + | ’ Sayer Te bochetsosee 60. 5 73.4 102. 2 82. 
Soy se PRORAE CFO 1ocdbssicnd gg SEES UL ESTE Hee eee e 71.0 97.9 Se 





























| 


! Preliminary, based on average of 1 month in each quarter. 
2 Average computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


3 July. 
‘ Based on 84 foods after January 2, 1935. 
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index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States and in 
Countries— Continued 
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Foreign 





—_—_ 





= 


Country 
Computing agency -- 


Number of localities- 


in- 
cluded 


Septernber 
Decem ber 


January...........-. 
February 


Estonia 


Finland 


France 


Germany| Hungary 


Ireland 


Italy 





Bureau 
of 
Statistics 


Commis- 
sion of 
Cost of 
Living 


Federal 


Bureau 


Statistical 


Central 
Office of 
Statistics 


Depart- 
ment of 
Industry 


merce 


and Com- 


Office 
Provin- 
cial of 
Economy 





21 


Paris 


Budapest 


105 


Milan 





14 foods 


Foods 


12 foods 


18 foods 





January- 
June 1914 


January- 
June 1914 











1107.8 
1115.1 
1150. 2 
1123. 5 
971.2 
869. 0 


911.2 
871.0 
891.4 
910.2 


869. 8 
881.7 
920. 1 
881.2 


Bese S258 BERS 


Ce ee —- NOW 


wor: 











EREASS 
SCAanomw 


BASS 
or 02 ~100 





July 1914 





July 1914 





January- 
June 1914 


Ow > 
=i go 


S88 Bt 








? Average computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
§ Index for preceding month. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States 
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1914 
(1000) 


21178 
21185 
2 1169 
21153 
21101 
2 1049 


993 
963 
927 

















and in 
Countries—Continued 
{ South Switzer- | U: 
Country............ Norway | Poland Africa lead | Kin 
Central C Office of . 
entral Federal 
Computing agency-. Bureau | statisti- | Cemsus Labor 
of Sta- | cal Office | 924 Sta- Office 
tistics tistics , 


34 | 509 
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June 1914 | July 1914 
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2 
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116 
117 








115 
114 
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116 
117 
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118 
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Wholesale Prices in May 1936 
Summary 


ETWEEN April and May wholesale commodity prices declined 
B 1.4 percent. The decrease brought the all-commodity index to 
78.6 percent of the 1926 average, the lowest point reached during the 
current year. The drop in farm products and foods was the 
_ principal factor contributing to the decline. The composite index 
' for the month is 2.5 percent below the January level and is 2.0 percent 
- lower than that of the corresponding month of last year. 

In addition to the decreases in farm products and foods, 2.2 and 
2.7 percent, respectively, declines are likewise shown in the indexes 
' for chemicals and drugs, hides and leather products, textile products, 
fuel and lighting materials, and metals and metal products. Prices 
of miscellaneous commodities, on the other hand, averaged 0.9 per- 
cent higher in May than in the month preceding and prices of build- 
ing materials rose 0.1 percent. The index for the housefurnishing- 
goods group remained unchanged at the April level. 

Compared with the corresponding month of last year, the indexes 
for 6 of the 19 major commodity groups are higher. The increases 
range from 0.6 percent for textile products to 6.5 percent for hides 
and leather products. These gains were more than offset, however, 
by lower average prices for foods, farm products, chemicals and drugs, 
and metals and metal products. During the 12-month interval the 
index for foods has declined 7.3 percent, the index for farm products 
has fallen 6.7 percent, chemicals and drugs prices have receded 4.3 
percent, and the index for metals and metal products shows a loss 
of 0.3 percent. 

Changes within the major commodity groups influencing the trend 
of the composite index during May are indicated by table 1. 


Table 1.—Number of Commodities Changing in Price From April to May 1936 








Increases | Decreases | No change 
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Bh 


Metals and metal products 
Building materials 
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cooeaunwod ss 
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Prices of raw materials declined 1.6 percent in May and those of 
finished products were 1.3 percent lower. Compared with a year ago, 
the indexes of both of these broad commodity groups show decrease; 
of 2.3 percent. Semimanufactured articles declined fractionally t 
74.1 percent of the 1926 average during the month. This group, 
however, is still 0.8 percent above the level of the same month) of 
last year. 

During the month interval, all commodities other than farm prod. 
ucts (nonagricultural) receded 1.1 percent and all commodities othe 
than farm products and foods, representing industrial commodities 
declined 0.1 percent. The index for the nonagricultural tommoditie; 
group is 1.0 percent below the level of a year ago. Industrial com- 
modities in May, on the other hand, were 1.5 percent above the cor- 
responding month of last year. 

A comparison of the May level of wholesale prices with April 1936 
and May 1935 is shown in table 2. 






















































Table 2.—Comparison of Index Numbers for May 1936, with April 1936, and 
May 1935 


[1926 = 100] 















































- par" yg - yay 
ay rom a ay rom a 
Commodity groups 1936 1986 |monthago| 1935 | year ago 
(percent (percent) 
I init ancgadbiinaesencakon 78. 6 79.7 —14 80. 2 —2.0 
RE ETE ES PD: 75.2 76.9 —2.2 80.6) —67 
L bbde SREB tdatdbbhEtic acebowvey succupews 78.0 80. 2 —2.7 84.1 —7.3 
Hides and leather products---._..........-.--..--- 94.0 94.6 —.6 88. 3 +6.5 
Textile products...................-.....--..--... 69. 8 70.2 —.6 69. 4 +.6 
Fuel pot lighting materials. ...................-.- 76.0 76.4 —.5 73.1 +4.0 
Metals and metal products.................--.--.. 86.3 86. 6 —.3 86. 6 -.3 
Building materials.......................-.-----.- 85. 8 85.7 +.1 84.8 +1.2 
Chemicals and drugs-........--.........-.-----.--- 77.7 78. 5 —1.0 81.2 —4.3 
Housefurnishing goods__...................------.- 81.5 81.5 0 80. 6 +1.1 
Miscellaneous commodities. .-..................-.- 69. 2 68. 6 +.9 68. 7 +. 
NR i aetna ctacsebiinannntnnitie 75.8 77.0 —1.6 77.6 —2.3 
Semimanufactured articles...................-..-- 74.1 74.5 —.5 73.5 +.8 
PIO, DOMINION, sctienrccccecseccncessdecctoceso 80. 5 81.6 —1.3 82.4 —2.3 
All commmsadiiies other than farm products. .-.-.-.-.-. 79.2 80. 1 —1.1 80.0 —1.0 
All commodities other than farm products and 
RE 2 RRA RE iN 78.8 78.9 —.1 77.6 +1.5 




















Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
April and May 1936, and May of each of the past 7 years are shown 
in table 3. 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


In THE weeks ending May 2, 9, and 16, three successive declines ¢; 
0.6 percent reduced the all-commodity index to 78.1 percent of th 
1926 average. Part of this loss was recovered in the last half of th, 
month, and for the week ending May 30. the composite index stog 
at 78.4. The net decline for the month was 0.9 percent from thy 
closing April figure. 

From an index of 76.6 for the week ending May 2, the raw-materia\ 
group fell to 75.1 by mid-May, a decrease of 2.0 percent. During tly 
latter part of the month the index turned upward and climbed y 
76.0 for the last week of the month. Wholesale prices of semimg). 
ufactured articles declined moderately toward the middle of th 
month. The downward tendency was checked in the latter part 
May and the index leveled off at 74.1. Finished products registerg 
a decrease of 0.9 percent in May. Manufactured commodity price 
declined steadily from May 2 to 16, but advanced 0.1 percent th 
following week and then remained steady at 80.5 during the remainde 
of the month. 

The index for the large group of all commodities other than fam 
products (nonagricultural) fell from 79.5 for the week of May 2 ti 
78.8 for the week ending May 23. Thereafter the trend was upward, 
the index advancing 0.3 percent to 79.0. The cumulative declix 
during the month was 0.6 percent. Prices of all commodities othe 
than farm products and processed foods followed much the sam 
course, although the changes were less pronounced. The decrease fc 
industrial commodities during May amounted to only 0.1 percent. 

Farm-products prices registered a decline of 1.6 percent durig 
May. Grains fell 6.4 percent and livestock and poultry prices, a: 
though slightly firmer toward the end of the month, declined 5, 
percent. The subgroup “Other farm products” rose steadily, du 
principally to sharp increases in prices of eggs, lemons, dried beats 
onions, and potatoes. Lower prices were reported for barley, oats, 
wheat, cows, steers, hogs, live poultry, hops, fresh milk at Chicago, 
and seeds. 

Wholesale food prices declined 1.6 percent, 1.4 percent, and 03 
percent during the first 3 weeks of May. They strengthened towar 
the end of the month, but the index for the week of May 30 was 78.4, 
as against 79.1 for the week ending May 2. 

Meats declined 3.8 percent during the 4-week period. Cereal prot: 
ucts decreased 3.1 percent and dairy products fell 1.0 percent. Fruit 
and vegetables, on the other hand, advanced 11.3 percent. Highe 
prices were also reported for hominy grits, rice, bananas, canned %& 
paragus, lamb, and cocoa beans. Lower prices were reported for but 
ter, flour, canned and dried fruits, cured and fresh beef, mutton, cure! 
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and fresh pork, dressed poultry, ginger ale, lard, oleomargarine, oleo 
oil, peanut butter, salt, edible tallow, vegetable oils, and vinegar. 

Weakening prices of hides, skins, and leather caused the hides and 
jeather-products group to decline 0.6 percent during May. Average 
prices of shoes and other leather products showed little or no change. 

Textile products also averaged lower in May, due to weakening 
prices for cotton goods, silk and rayon, and knit goods. Clothing and 
woolen and worsted goods were fractionally higher. The index for 
the group as a whole declined from 69.7 to 69.2. 

From an index of 77.3 for May 2, fuel and lighting materials de- 
jined steadily throughout the month, dropping to 76.8 by May 30. 
Lower prices for coal and petroleum products were responsible for the 
decline. 

Maintaining the steadiness which has been characteristic of the 
metals and metal-products group, the index remained at 86.0 during 
the first and second weeks of May. Lower prices for pig tin, scrap 
steel, and quicksilver caused a slight recession during the week ending 
May 16, and the index dropped to 85.7 percent of the 1926 average. 
It remained unchanged at this level through the month. 

A minor increase was registered by the building-materials group 
in May, the index advancing from 85.5 to 85.7 between May 2 and 30. 
Prices of certain paint materials declined and lumber advanced 
slightly. After weakening toward midmonth, brick and tile prices 
allied to regain this loss. Cement, plumbing and heating, and 
structural steel remained steady. 

Lower prices for fats and oils, iodine, menthol, and potassium 
iodide caused the chemicals and drugs group to decline 0.5 percent 
during the month. Average prices of mixed fertilizers were higher. 
The index for the chemicals and drugs group as a whole stood at 77.4 
percent of the 1926 average for the last week of the month. 

Following a 6-week period of stability, the index for the house- 
furnishing-goods group rose slightly in the last week of May. The 
ndvance was due to higher prices of carpets and blankets. 

An advance of 5.7 percent in automobile tires and tubes and a 
fractional advance in paper and pulp caused the index for the mis- 

ellaneous-commodities group to rise 0.7 percent. Cattle-feed 
prices declined 7.0 percent and crude rubber decreased 0.9 percent 
during the month. 

Table 4 shows index numbers of wholesale prices for the main 
groups of commodities for each week of April and May 1936. 
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Table 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commoditic, 
[1926 = 100] 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups 


InpEx numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by year 
from 1926 to 1935, inclusive, and by months from January 1935 
May 1936, inclusive, are shown in table 5. 


Table 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 
[1926= 100] 
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The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 6 for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and com- 
modities other than those designated as farm products and foods. 
All commodities, with the exception of those included in the groups 
of farm products and foods, have been included in the group of 
“All commodities other than farm products and foods.” The list 
of commodities included under the designations ‘Raw materials’’, 
“Semimanufactured articles’, and ‘Finished products” was given 
in the October 1934 issue of this publication. 


Table 6.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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Purchasing Power cf the Dollar at Wholesale 


Tue purchasing power of the dollar by groups and subgroups of 

ommodities for May 1936 in comparison with April 1936 and May of 
each of the past 7 years is shown in table 7. The figures in this table 
are reciprocals of the index numbers. To illustrate, the index number 
representing the level of all commodities at wholesale in May 1936, 
with average prices for the year 1926 as the base of 100, is 78.6. The 
reciprocal of this index number is 0.01272 which, translated into dol- 
ars and cents, becomes $1.272. 

The purchasing power of the dollar in terms of groups, subgroups, 
ind special groups of commodities for former periods will be found in 

the preceding monthly pamphlets of this series. 
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Table 7.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar, by Groups and Mont! 
Subgroups of Commodities 
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Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of Individual 
Commodities 


Tue table showing monthly average wholesale prices and index 
»umbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in the monthly 
pamphlet is now published semiannually instead of monthly. The 
December 1935 issue of the Wholesale Prices pamphlet showed 
information for the last 6 months and the average for the year 1935. 

he monthly figures will be furnished upon request. 


Estimated Value in Exchange, 1935 


Tue Bureau has recently issued a mimeographed report entitled 
‘Estimated Value in Exchange and Relative Importance of Com- 
modities Included in Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Com- 
modity Prices for the Year 1935.”’ This report shows the estimated 
lyalue in exchange in 1935 for each of the 784 items entering into the 
Bureau’s weighted index numbers of wholesale commodity prices, 
he relative importance (based upon the aggregate value) each com- 
nodity bears to the group in which it is classified, and the percentage 
elationship each commodity and each group bears to the all-com- 
nodity total. 

The value aggregates are the product of the quantity-weighting 
actor assigned each item and the average price of that item. 

A mimeographed statement giving the quantity-weighting factors 
signed each item used in calculating the wholesale-price index 
tumbers has also been issued by the Bureau. 


These reports are for free distribution and are available upon 
equest. 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States, 
April 15, 1936 


VERAGE living costs for families of wage earners and lower. 
salaried workers in 32 large cities of the United States declina; 
eight-tenths of 1 percent in the quarter ending April 15, 1934 
Although the decrease in the average cost of living was largely tl 
result of a 2.8 percent drop in food costs, slight declines in cost of fud 
and light and of miscellaneous items were also factors in the decline 
Average costs of clothing, rent, and housefurnishing goods each ad. 
vanced three-tenths of 1 percent. The index of the cost of goo 
purchased, based on costs in the years 1923-25 as 100, dropped fron 
81.3 on January 15, 1936, to 80.7 on April 15, 1936. The index 
April 15 was two-tenths of 1 percent higher than on March 15, 193), 
13 months earlier. From the low point in June 1933 until April 1936, 
however, the increase was 8.3 percent. 

These index numbers show changes in the cost of goods purchased 
by wage earners and lower-salaried workers from time to time in each 
of the 32 large cities covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but 
they do not measure differences in the cost of these goods from city to 
city. There are serious technical difficulties in the way of determining 
the cost of the same level of living from one part of the country t 
another. - No satisfactory techniques have been developed for meas- 
uring differences in such costs from large to small cities or from cities 
to rural communities. In large cities with similar climate, comparisons 
are possible with the use of standard specifications, but such studies 
because of their great expense have been beyond the resources 0! 
this Bureau. 

In pricing for the Bureau’s indexes, the type of goods priced has 
been varied from city to city to meet the purchasing habits 0 
moderate-income families in the separate cities. In any one cit! 
the kind and quality of goods priced are held constant from year ti 
year insofar as possible. Since 1921, when the indexes were [im 
computed in their present form, certain changes in the list of goods 
priced have been made as a result of fundamental changes in cons imer- 
purchasing habits, but comparisons from one pricing period to tle 
next following are based on goods of identical kind and quality. 

Even though these series furnish no information as to differences 
in absolute cost in dollars among the 32 cities, the indexes for tli 
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various cities may be used to indicate comparative rate of change 
in the cost of goods purchased by families of wage earners and 
Jower-salaried workers. Thus, the index of the cost of all items 
purchased by this group was 73.9 for Birmingham, in April 1936, 
on the 1923-25 base; that for Washington was 85.5. In other words, 
uring the years from 1923-25 to 1936, living costs declined much 
jore rapidly in Birmingham than in Washington. 

The indexes are constructed by pricing, from time to time, a list 
of the goods most important in the spending of families of wage 
sarners and lower-salaried workers, as shown by the Bureau’s study 
of the expenditures of 12,096 families in 1917—19.' In the construc- 
ion of the index, price changes, noted from period to period, are 
weighted according to the importance of these items in family spend- 
ng, as shown by that study. A new Nation-wide study, now under 
way, will provide weights more nearly approximating present-day 
onsumption. The field work for this study is partially completed, 
and the data secured are now being tabulated and analyzed. 

Pending this basic revision in weights, several important revisions 
n method have been incorporated in the indexes beginning with 
he March 15, 1935, period, and the food and all-items indexes, as 
yell as the combined United States indexes, have been revised back 
o the base years.?, The pamphlet containing data for July 15, 1935, 
presents complete revised series. 

Prices used in the construction of the food indexes are taken from 
etail-price quotations secured in 51 cities. Beginning with the year 
935, they cover 84 articles, instead of 42 as in the past. For all 
articles other than food, prices have been secured in 32 cities. Prices 
pf the items included in the food and fuel and light indexes are obtained 
by mail, all others, by personal visits of representatives of the Bureau. 
Details of the number of items priced and outlets visited may be 
secured from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Twenty-nine of the thirty-two cities covered by the Bureau’s sur- 
eys reported decreases in average living costs in the 3 months ending 
April 15, 1936. For the most part, average declines were small, only 
Savannah showing a decrease of over 2 percent, due to a reduction 
n street-car fares as well as to a decline in food costs. The increases 
h average costs reported in the three other cities were slight. The 
irgest gain appeared in Detroit, where a substantial increase in rental 
osts occurred. 

All but 1 of the 32 cities covered showed a decline in food costs. 
Ihe exception was Portland, Oreg., where an advance of one-tenth 
' The results of this study were published in the Bureau’s Bulletin No. 357. 


For details of this revision, see the article which appeared in the September 1935 Monthly Labor 
Keview, “Revision of index of cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers.” 
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of 1 percent occurred. In that city, a decline in the cost of such item, 
as butter and eggs were more than counterbalanced by a rise in th 
cost of potatoes and milk. Declines of over 5 percent occurred jy 
food costs in Richmond and Norfolk. In three other cities, Wag), 
ington, Jacksonville, and Atlanta, the decline was over 4 percent. |) 
each of these five cities, all located in the South Atlantic area, thy 
drop in food costs was accounted for to a large extent by a decreay 
in the price of eggs and butter. Other food items whose decline wa 
significant were flour in Richmond, flour and bananas in Norfolk 
white bread in Washington, and carrots in Jacksonville and Atlant), 

Clothing costs advanced, on the average, three-tenths of 1 percent, 
reflecting slight increases in all but 5 of the 32 cities from which pric: 
reports were received. All of the gains reported were small, excep; 
in Richmond, where the index in April, which was more than 5 perce 
higher than in January, reflected a rise from the low level of prices of 
men’s and boys’ clothing reached during the January sales in that city, 

The upward trend in average rental costs, noted during the pas 
year, continued between January and April. A rise of three-tent) 
of 1 percent was noted for the 32 cities combined, with 20 cities rv. 
porting advances. The rise in rent was less than 2 percent in al 
cities except Detroit. Detroit continued to lead the upward move. 
ment in rents, as it has since early in 1934, reporting a rise of 27 
percent during the quarter ending April 15, 1936. This brought the 
index of Detroit rentals from the low point of 41.7 in December 1933 
up to 56.6 on April 15, 1936, compared with 100 in 1923-25. 

Average fuel and light costs declined slightly during the quarter 
ending April 15. Fourteen cities reported decreases, 14 increases 
and 4 reported no change. Scranton, Houston, Los Angeles, ant 
Birmingham experienced the sharpest declines. In Scranton ani 
Birmingham, this was caused by a decline in coal costs; in Houston, 
by a decrease in wood prices, following a substantial rise in the pric 
of wood during the preceding quarter; and in Los Angeles, by a redue- 
tion in both gas and electricity rates. Of the cities reporting gains 1 
fuel and light costs, only St. Louis showed a rise of as much as 3 
percent, caused by an increase in coal prices. 

An average rise of three-tenths of 1 percent marked the movement 
of the cost of housefurnishing goods. Costs in April were higher tha 
in January in 23 of the 32 cities from which price reports were received, 
but in no case was the increase as great as 2 percent. 

The cost of miscellaneous items declined, on the average, one-tent! 
of 1 percent, with reductions in 20 of the 32 cities. All changes 
whether increases or decreases, were small, except in Savannah, whet 
a drop in streetcar fares resulted in a decline of 4.6 percent in thi 
cost of miscellaneous items. 
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Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers in 32 large cities of the United States, 
between January 15 and April 15, 1936, are shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Percentage Changes From Jan. 15, 1936, to Apr. 15, 1936, in the 
Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 
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1 Covers 51 cities. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 No change. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers from peak and from low points in the past 
and from March 15, 1935, to April 15, 1936, in 32 cities are presented 
in table 2. Living costs increased 0.2 percent from March 15, 1935, 
to April 15, 1936, a period of a little over a year. The index in April 
1936 was 8.3 percent higher than at the low point in June 1933. 
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Table 2.—Percentage Changes in Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Earner 
and Lower-Salaried Workers for Specified Periods 





































Percentage decrease from— Percentage hee entage 
City increase from Mar Js _ 
June 1920 to | Dec. 1925 to ame Regi to Apr. 15, 
Apr. 15, 1936 | Apr. 15, 1936 | “PF. 4% 1936 
Average: 32 large cities. ......................-. 33. 5 22. 4 8.3 +4).) 
New England: 
eee ies 32. 2 21.6 7.8 -3 
I 32.6 17.9 7.7 41 
Middle Atlantic: 
7 SE eee ee 32.5 21.8 6.7 49 
i oo SE, Sea 29.8 20.7 6.3 mt 
EE GLEE PO IN 31.6 22.8 8.5 4) 
ls Sida ER ae RS. 34.3 24.4 *.-86 _ 
SE TEES 9 Ra eS ae 32.8 22.8 7.9 “ 
East North Central 
SEE Le Se ae ee 34.8 26.8 7.8 (1) 
See ee eS ee 32.9 19.7 7.7 -9 
RENTS SE. eee aes 32. 2 20.3 8.8 +5 
te ee ee ee 39.3 25. 0 17.3 +37 
REESE SR SE 37.8 23.3 8.6 +.3 
West North Central: 
RE es ae ee 39. 1 22. 2 5.4 —1,/ 
GS SE 33. 2 20.5 9. 6 +, 
i ES SET eee 34.7 22.2 8.3 (1) 
South Atlantic: 
SS SE a ee 39. 6 24.0 10.8 +8 
29. 6 18. 5 9.4 +! 
36. 8 27.2 10. 1 
36. 0 18.9 10.4 - 
34. 2 21.4 9.5 (?) 
eh, ool Sli sia 38. 7 23. 4 6.4 —,§ 
RG ET Ea aS 30.3 17.7 9.4 - 
East South Central: 
i i 41.7 29.0 10.0 ~ 
lee he Sg TE: ees Gia ety: 35.9 22.7 8.4 ~ 
ON ee ae eee 36. 4 22.7 8.1 -| 
West South Central: 
SEES Peet Fe ee 35.7 22. 5 11.0 +,2 
il SRNR ae laa tease 31.1 20.8 7.3 —1.4 
ee ee eee eae 35. 2 20.7 9.0 (2) 
Pacific: 
ON RR Se a a ee 32.4 25. 2 6.9 3 
ao ntihieniietarceemn cutie 36.7 19.8 11.2 +2.5 
eR OR a aaa 29. 1 18.8 6.7 { 
Ae oh RE 2c eS Eg tas 33.9 18.9 6.4 ~ 























1 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Indexes of the average cost of goods purchased by the families of 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in the 32 cities combined, 
from 1913 to April 15, 1936, are presented in table 3. The accompany- 
ing chart presents these data in graphic form. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower. 
Salaried Workers, 1913 to Apr. 15, 1936 


[32 large cities of the United States combined] 
































Index numbers (1913=100) 
Date House | 
Allitems| Food | Clothing; Rent — furnish- | .!iscel. 
8 ing goods Heous 
a ee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.9 
1914: December... ............ 102. 7 105. 0 101.0 100.0} | 101.0 104.0 103.9 
1915: December..............- 104. 7 105. 0 104. 7 101.5 101.0 110.6 | 14 
1G5G: Seceeeeoer.............-..- 116. 6 126. 0 120.0 | 102. 3 108. 4 127.8 | 4 
if <a 138. 3 157.0 149. 1 100. 1 124.1 150.6 | Qk 
1918: December............... 166.9 187.3 213.4 105. 3 146. 0 205.0 | 163.3 
St MN cociceenc-........-- 171.1 185.9 231. 1 109. 6 144.2 218.0 | 16a 
Bpecemeber.........o-<-2s 191.4 200. 4 286. 3 119.0 153. 1 257.8 54 
¢ | Rea ; 211.3 231.6 302. 6 129. 2 169. 3 287, 2 | 7 
mpecember...............-. 195. 6 183. 3 271.1 142.5 192.0 | 278.3 | 89 
| Ra 179. 1 151.8 233. 0 150.9 182. 2 239.7 | OF 2 
EE ecaitenncaehncces 177.2 161.7} 201.3 | 151.9 181.6 216. 3 | 204. 4 
December. -_-._.._--- ae 174.8 157.9 192. 5 | 154. 4 183.4 210.5 | 203, 4 
a | 168. 8 148.1 | 183.8 | 154. 1 178.1 199. 1 2000, | 
SA innshinasidipn anes | 169. 0 151.5 180.3 | 154.6 177.2 195. 5 | , 
~ a aay 168. 0 147.9 178. 2 154.9 186. 6 195.8 | ; 
RR EROS: | 170.3 153. 2 178. 4 156. 0 189.0 201.8 | 
po EE ae 170.0 149. 9 | 181.0 156.8 187.7 211.0 197 
iniressadeuacehsonss 171.8 154.0 | 181.4 158. 4 182.7 215. 5 | 197,¢ 
September-_--- tt aot 174. 5 159. 4 182. 9 159.9 184.8 215.7 | 198 § 
December---.-..--.-- bets 174.7 157.7 182.8 162. 3 187, 2 215. 6 | 199.4 
—  . -" aa eeee 172. 5 151.9 182. 2 163. 2 185.0 214.0 198 9 
> Sas 172.3 152. 1 189. 6 164.9 180.8 208. 4 199, ] 
Sentember..............-. 172.9 154.1 178. 7 165.1 183. 1 208. 7 199. ] 
SS ee ae 174.3 157.7 177.5 165. 6 184.3 207.7 19.8 
Pe htc an danccehosece 176.7 165. 1 176.9 165. 1 181.4 205. 2 | 
December _-......... Se 181.3 176.1 175.8 165.0 196. 0 205.0 | ON. f 
iS a, Sea 178 7 172. 6 174.2 163. 5 185. 2 200. 9 | O01. 5 
“a aay 178. 3 171.3 172.7 162.8 191.4 198. 6 | 202.1 
iS Sma 177.7 172. 2 171.0 161.1 184.8 195.8 | 21/2 8 
SP BS 175. 1 165.8 168. 7 159. 4 187.0 195.0 | 3.7 
ee eee 172.9 162. 4 168.4 157. 2 181.6 191.0 203. 6 
December - _ { 173.3 163. 6 167.4 155.5 185. 3 189.8 205.0 
Re, icing 64.666 cc edits cdte 172.8 164.3 166. 6 153. 5 180. 2 189.1 | 205. 4 
OS Te ae 173. 7 167.5 165. 6 151.9 184, 2 188. 4 28, 1 
NEES i I, a 170.3 160. 4 164.3 149.8 178. 1 186. 1 206, 8 
ra a 163. 6 145. 9 158. 1 146.7 182. 2 178. 4 206. 3 
CE aie Aout wemeh- anne 153.9 127.7 149.7 142. 1 174. 2 166, 2 | 205.0 
See ae 148.4 120.8 139.3 136. 6 177.0 156.9 203, 1 
1932: June_-_-_.- A EER epee 138.9 107.2 131.9 127.8 165.0 143. 4 200. 2 
, a 133. 5 102. 6 124.7 1118.4 166.9 137.5 197.1 
ES SS RR ee 129.8 102. 8 122.8 108. 7 157.8 137.8 192.3 
See eae 134. 6 110.0 136.7 104.0 167.3 154. 1 193.0 
SE athe coaccnsabemells 136. 5 116.1 139.8 102. 1 162.9 157.2 192.7 
SS See 137.8 119.1 139.7 102.0 165. 4 158.3 192.9 
, 5 gg | RACE 38 140. 4 126.3 139.9 101.8 165.9 159. 4 193.1 
SEE eS ee 140. 2 127.1 139. 6 102. 1 157.8 159.8 192.8 
- 3 SS ee 140.7 127.1 140.1 103.1 163.0 161.4 192.6 
NS OS ee ee ee 141.7 129.4 140. 5 103. 3 164. 1 161.4 192. 6 
| . Se 140. 6 125.8 141.0 103. 7 163. 5 162.0 192.5 








































1 Corrected figure. 





Indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers are now constructed, for each of the 32 cities 
surveyed, and for the cities combined, using an average of the years 
1923-25 as the base. The new base was chosen in order to make 
these indexes comparable with others frequently used in conjunction 
with the cost-of-living index (notably the Bureau’s index of employ- 
ment and pay rolls and the indexes of industrial production published 
by the Federal Reserve Board). 
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Table 4.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower- 
Salaried Workers, in 32 Large Cities, Apr. 15, 1936 


[Average 1923-25 = 100] 
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1 Covers 51 cities. 


The indexes for the 32 cities and for these cities combined, as of 
April 15, 1936, on the 1923-25 base, are presented in table 4. For 
the periods from June 1926 to April 15, 1936, for the 32 cities com- 
bined, indexes on this base appear in table 5. Figures for each city 


from June 1926 to April 15, 1936, may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and 
Salaried Workers, 1926 to Apr. 15, 1936 


[Average 1923-25=100] 











House- 





















| 
City and date |Allitems| Food | Clothing} Rent | PYP8Md) furnish. | Misceli. 
| ing goods LCOUS 
Average, 32 large cities: | | / 
AE, 102.5 | 108.9 97.1 100. 4 100. 0 95.8 19) 
December........__. 102.3 | 108. 1 96. 2 100. 0 103. 4 94.7 101 
2037—S90R.........-........ 101.9 108. 7 95. 3 99. 0 99.8 \ 93.4 10) 
December ...-...... 100.4 | 104. 7 94.0 97.9 101.0 | 93.0 | 102] 
1928—June-..............- y9. 2 102.5 93.8 96. 5 98.1 | 91.1 | 102 | 
December ........._- 99.4 103. 2 93.3 95.5 100. 0 90.5 | 102 
1920—June............. ed 99,1 | 103.7 92.8 94.3 97.3 90. 2 | 1 
December ........... 99.7 | 105. 7 92.2 93. 3 99. 5 89.9 | 103.4 
SE 97.7 101. 2 91.5 92.0 96. 2 88.8 . 
December .-......_._- 93.9 92.1 88.1 90. 1 98. 4 85. 1 { 
he... 88.3 80.6 83.4 87.3 94.1 79.3 | ; 
December -_.__._.___- 85.1 | 76.2 77.6 83.9 95.6 74.9 | , 
1903—Jame............. eae 79.7 | 67.6 73.5 78.5 89. 1 68. 4 ‘ 
December.__..._._-- 76.6 | 64.7 69.5 72.7 90. 1 65.6 ; 
1933—Jume__........._.-- a 74. 5 | 64.9 68.4 66.8 | 85.2 65.8 
December ____- ae 72.8 | 69.4 76. 2 63.9 90.3 73. 5 
1006-—Jeme................- 78.3 | 73.3 | 77.9 62.7 88.0 | 75.0 
 ¢ eae 79.0 | 75. 2 77.8 62.7 89.3 | 75.5 
1935—Mar. 15.............- 80.5 79.7 78.0 62.6 89.6 | 76.0 
eS ee 80. 4 80. 2 77.8 62.7 85. 2 76. 2 
 * SR 80.7 80. 2 78.0 63.3 88. 0 77.0 
1606--Jam. 16.............. 81.3 81.6 | 78.3 | 63.5 | 88.6 77.0 
RRP ETE. 80.7 79. 4 | 78.5 | 63.7 | 88.3 | 77.3 


——— 














Data on changes in living costs from December 1914 for 19 cities, 
and from December 1917 for the other 13 cities have been presented 
in former issues. When the indexes of the cost of goods purchased 
by wage-earning and lower-salaried groups in 1919 were first 
prepared, it was impossible to secure the prices needed for their 
computation back to 1914 in all the 32 cities. The pamphlet present- 
ing cost-of-living indexes for July 1935 (R. 258) includes these series, 
revised, for all the periods for which prices are available. For the 
convenience of those who have been using these indexes on the early 
bases, each series has been brought up to date in the October and 
January pamphlets and again in the present article and current 
pamphlet by tables 6 and 7, which show changes in the cost of goods 
purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 19 cities 
from December 1914 to April 15, 1936, and in 13 cities from December 
1917 to April 15, 1936. 
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Table 6.—Percentage Changes in Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners 
and Lower-Salaried Workers in 19 Cities, December 1914 to Apr. 15, 1936 
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Table 7.—Percentage Changes in Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners 
and Lower-Salaried Workers in 13 Cities, December 1917 to Apr. 15, 1936 
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These figures for other dates, and indexes for particular cities or 
for the cities combined, on bases other than those presented in this 
article, may be secured by applying to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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Cost of Living in the United States and Foreign 
Countries 


HE trend of cost of living in the United States and certain foreigy 
countries for June and December 1933, 1934, and March, July, 
and October 1935 and January and April 1936 is shown in the following 
table. In cases where data for April 1936 are not available, th; 
latest information is given and the month noted.. The number of 
countries included varies according to the available information, 
A general index and index numbers for the individual groups 
items are presented for all countries shown with the exception o{ 
Australia, Ireland, the Netherlands, Peru, South Africa, and Yugo. 
slavia. Four countries publish a general index and an index number 
for food only. 
Caution should be observed in the use of the figures because of 
differences in the base periods, in the number and kind of article 
included, and the number of localities represented. There are als 


very radical differences in the method of the construction and calcula. 


tion of the indexes. 


The table shows the trend in the general cost of living and for the 
groups of food, clothing, fuel and light, and rent for the countries for 


which such information is published in original sources. 
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Table 8.—Index Numbers of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United 
States and Certain Foreign Countries 
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Table 8.—Index Numbers of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the Up; 
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Revolt among the share-croppers. By Howard Kester. New York, Covici-Frieg Jain! 
1936. 98 pp. would 




















An account of “‘the economic, social, and political forces which have contribute; 
to the plight of the tenants and laborers in the cotton fields of the South.”’ 


Les mesures concernant la lutte engagée pour remédier a la détresse des agriculteyy, 


eto pre 


Ecc no 
























montagnards. Brugg, Switzerland, 1936. (Publication du Secrétariat dy fi As 
Paysans Suisses No. 112.) 202 pp. institi 
Report on the measures taken by the Swiss Government to improve the condi. analy: 
tion of agriculture and farmers in mountainous regions; these include extension of HB to the 
credit to farmers, subsidies for housing construction, reduction of taxes and o me 
transportation costs, and general relief. g . 
Recherches relatives a la rentabilité de V agriculture pendant l exercice 1934-35. Rap. f Co 
port du Secrétariat des paysans suisses au Département fédéral de |’ Economie FB stand 
publique, 1'¢ partie. Bern, Switzerland, 1936. 79 pp., map, charts. propo 
Contains data on conditions in Swiss agriculture in 1934, prices of agricultural JB funct 
products, cost of production, wages of agricultural laborers, etc. publi 
of the 
Cooperative Movement 5A wo 
Consumers’ cooperation in California, 1934-35. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau o a 
Labor Statistics, 1936. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 388, reprint from May 193) Hi yent 
Monthly Labor Review.) possi 
Organizing and incorporating fishery cooperative-marketing associations. By L. (, for tl 
Salter. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 1936. 49 pp., mimeo. Mp Stati 
graphed. (Special Memorandum No. 2600.) not | 
Outlines the aims and principles of these associations, the proper procedure for s°c!4 
organizing, operation methods and policies, and the legal requirements and cor I 7h¢ 
porate structure. Contains suggested articles of incorporation, bylaws, member 
ship application, and the text of the Federal Fishery Cooperative Marketing Ac Tl 
**Preventive medicine’ for cooperatives. Address before the Twin Cities Milk §B °°! 
Producers Association, Minneapolis, Minn., November 1935, by Frank \\. yin 
Peck. Washington, U. S. Farm Credit Administration, 1936. 14 pp. 
(Circular A-3.) Ay 
Points out some of the weak points of farmers’ marketing and business coopers FP jeq} 
tive organizations. erno 
Periodicals issued by farmers’ marketing and purchasing associations, including Whe 
house organs, news letiers, etc. Revised to January 7, 1936. By Chastina 
Gardner. Washington, U. S. Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative 
Division, 1936. 16 pp., mimeographed. (Miscellaneous Report No. 5. 
Towards the cooperative commonwealth. By T. W. Mercer. Manchester, Eng- The 


land, Cooperative Press, Ltd., 1936. 221 pP-» illus. . 
Treats of the development of the consumers’ cooperative movement in Greai 


Britain, by periods. Features of the book are the discussion of the events leading A 
up to the formation of the Cooperative Party, encounters between the movemet' stat 
and the organized private dealers, and legislative measures directed against the 
movement. Al 
El cooperativismo en Colombia es un éxito. Cartagena, Colombia, Cooperativa ¢e R 
rédito para Empleados Limitada, 1935. 16 pp. J by 
Annual report for 1935 of the Cooperativa de Crédito para Empleados Lim J Am 






tada—a cooperative credit yay Wee, oye with a brief account of the develop 
ment of cooperative societies in Colombia. 
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Economic and Social Problems 


rogram for modern America. 
Crowell Co., 1936. 517 pp. 
Four-year program for dealing with child labor, social insurance, hours of work, 
oliective bargaining, and various other aspects of national economy. The 
program is described by the author as calling for ‘‘mere skirmishes in the general 
hattle’”’ for ultimate reorganization of economic life along cooperative lines. 


By Ben- 
jamin A. Javits. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1936. 229 pp., charts. 
Proposal for attempting economic coordination on a self-governing basis by 
neans of a national economic council. The council would be nonpolitical, based 
nainly on trade associations with a minority membership representing labor, and 
‘ould have large powers and responsibilities subject to restriction by the courts 


By Harry W. Laidler. New York, Thomas Y. 


ito prevent actions unwarranted by law. 


Economic thought and its institutional background. By Harvey W. Peck. 
York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935. 379 pp., charts. 

A study of the main currents of modern economic thought in the light of the 
institutional conditions which have influenced the formulation of ideas. The 
analysis extends from the era of agricultural predominance and local handicrafts 
o the “newer capitalism” and the collectivism of today. 


Create the wealth. By William Beard. New York, W. W. Morton & Co., Inc., 
1936. 314 pp., illus. 

Considers the technological possibility of adequate production for a high 
standard of living and the causes of failure to achieve this end. The author 
proposes an experimental dual system of production with private enterprise 
functioning for those who have employment and ample buying power, and 
public enterprise for utilizing the productive capacity and supplying the needs 
of the unemployed and of those with submarginal incomes. 


A gg oy omen order. By F. M. Wibaut. Translated from the Dutch by 
R. W. Roame. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1935. 240 pp. 

Criticizes prevailing systems of production as necessarily involving recur- 
rent depressions, iatemmlovanent, waste, and low standards; and discusses a 
possible international reorganization of production on the basis of agreements 
for the allocation of production and the utilization of the most efficient facilities. 
Statistical evidence is presented to show that high wages and living standards do 
not entail a high unit cost of production. A progressive nonrevolutionary 
socialization of investment is viewed as essential. 


New 





The problem of poverty: A plain statement of economic fundamentals. By John 
Rustgard. New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. 289 pp. 
The thesis of this book is that differences in ability make for inequalities in 
income and will inevitably continue to do so. 


Illinois Conference on Social Welfare, East St. Louis, Ill., October 28-31, 1936. 
Chicago, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 1936. 285 pp. 
Among the subjects discussed are problems of citizenship in family case work; 
health program objectives; the organization of social forces; report of the gov- 
ernor’s commission on the State’s relief problem. 


Who are the blind in New Jersey? A statistical analysis of the persons on the 
register of the State commission for the blind during the fiscal year 1934. 
Trenton, State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 1936. 32 pp., 
charts. (Publication No. 30.) 


The home market, a handbook of statistics. 
Mitchell. 
charts. 

A graphic presentation of British population, income, cost of living, and related 
statistics in their relation to possible markets in Great Britain. 


A brief outline of the ten years of activities of the Palestine Economic Corporation. 
New York, 40 Exchange Place, [19367]. 14 pp., illus. 
ummarizes the activities of the corporation in the settlement of Palestine, 
by making credit available to farmers, city workers, and small business men. 
Among the beneficiaries of this source of credit have been the cooperative societies. 


By Major G. Harrison and F. C. 
London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1936. 149 pp., maps, 
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Ninth annual report of the Palestine Economic Corporation, calendar year 14 


. aSinn 1 

New York, 40 Exchange Place, [1936]. 52 pp. He 

A brief review of the economic situation in Palestine during 1935, with statist, The 
on developments during the past 10 years relative to Jewish immigration j); ynders 


Palestine, industrial and agricultural development, cooperative societies, ete. 


This Soviet world. By Anna Louise Strong. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1939 
301 pp. ' 










Houst? 


































A description and analysis of present-day Russian economic and socia! eon. N 
tions and their development, based upon the author’s studies and observation; 24 
during her residence of a number of years in the Soviet Union. a re 

of the } 

4 . * 3 

Education and Training wn 

Handbook of adult education in the United States, 1936. Edited by Dorothy Houst 
Rowden. New York, American Association for Adult Education, 60 Ea; J A 
42d Street, 1936. 423 pp. . 


Information on both the so-called cultural and the vocational adult educational 
agencies is included in this volume, as it seemed to the editor that in Americay 
life the vocational motives and those termed cultural are inextricably associated, 
Among the subjects dealt with in the articles presented are adult education of 
the Negro and of the foreign born, training of employees by corporations, vocs. 


tional education and vocational guidance of adults, vocational rehabilitation of The 
the physically handicapped, and workers’ education. mater 
Training in industry. YWdited by R. W. Ferguson. London, Sir Isaac Pitman MRP!" 
& Sons, Ltd., 1935. 156 pp. purete 
The results of studies carried out between 1931 and 1934 by the Association Hi yndus 
for Education in Industry and Commerce. Educational methods followed by / 
various British firms are described and problems in training for different types of 0 
employment are discussed. De: 
Efficiency Germ 

The acquisition of skill: An analysis of learning curves. By J. M. Blackbum - 
London, Industrial Health Research Board, 1936. 84 pp., diagrams. re 


(Report No. 73.) 
Brings together the results of various investigations of methods of acquiring 





{ be’ 


skill, including the effects of different incentives and the more general factor ndet 
underlying efficient and economical methods of learning. ‘The first part of the Repor 
report deals with the effect of practice on the relative differences in performance of ] 
a group of individual workers; the second with an analysis of the different types o! Dit 
learning curves; and the third with the factors underlying economical learning. BRstatis 


The prognostic value of some psychological tests. By E. Farmer and E. G. Chan- 
bers. London, Industrial Health Research Board, 1936. 41 pp. (Report 
No. 74.) 
The authors discuss the relation between vocational tests and industria! 
proficiency, the value of various tests in different industrial groups, and gro\i 
factors in the tests. 





Employment and Unemployment 


Report on the Works Program. Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administra- 
tion, March 16, 1936. 113 pp., maps, charts, illus. 
Reviews the developments leading to the employment of 3,800,000 persons 
under the Works Program up to March 1936. 


Court decisions on teacher tenure in 1935. Washington, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW., 1936. 47 pp. 

A decided increase is reported in the number of decisions handed down in the 
year covered by this report as compared with the average number in any one ol 
the three previous years. The probable contributing causes of the increase, !t 
is stated, are recent financial difficulties of the schools which have resulted 1 
the dismissal of teachers, and a greater tendency among teachers to stand lo! 
their rights in such cases. 


Siebenter Bericht der Reichsanstalt fir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherung fiir die Zeit vom 1. April 1934 bis zum 31. Marz 1935. Werli, 
1935. 56 pp., charts. (Reprint No. 35 from Reichsarbeitsblatt, 193°.) 

Report on the activities of the employment service and operations under the 

unemployment-insurance system in Germany from April 1, 1934, to March 31, 1999. 
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Icsinn und Ende der Arbeitslosigkeitt. By Peter Dehen. Freiburg, Germany, 


Herder & Co., 1935. 123 pp. 


The author deals with the unemployment problem and its solution as he 
nderstands it. 


Housing 


Housing officials’ yearbook, 1936. Edited by Coleman Woodbury. Chicago, 
National Association of Housing Officials, 850 East 58th Street, 1936. 
244 pp. 

A reference book on housing practice and policy in the United States. Because 
of the interest in methods being used in Great Britain, information is also included 
on British housing activities. Laws governing the establishment of housing 
authorities and creating limited-dividend housing corporations are listed. 


Housing in relation to delinquency and crime. Washington, Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works, Housing Division, 1936. 101 pp., maps, 
charts, illus.; mimeographed. (Research Bulletin No. 1.) 


rinciples of planning small houses. Washington, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, 1936. 36 pp., plans, illus. (Technical Bulletin No. 4.) 


onstruction costs, 1936 edition. New York, Engineering News-Record, 330 
West 42d Street, 1936. 1238 pp., charts. 
The data presented cover volume of construction, financing costs, prices of 
naterials, wage rates, operating characteristics of construction equipment and 
plant, workmen’s accident compensation rates, and directories of manufac- 


turers and distributors of building materials. 
“Industrielle Heimstdttensiedlung—der Weg zur Krisenfestigkeit des deutschen 


Arbeiters. By W. Wiedemann. Berlin, VDI- Verlag, 1936. 138 pp., 
maps, charts, illus. 
Deals with the establishment of smal! homesteads for industrial workers in 


"Germany. 
b Annual report of the London County Council, 1934: Vol. II, Public health. Lon- 


don, 1936. 55 pp. 
A section on housing outlines the duties of the Council with regard to provision 
of better buildings, cites results of work it has already done, and describes the 
ndertakings now under way. 


teport of the Central Housing Board, Union of South Africa, 1935. Pretoria, 
Department of Public Health, 1936. 29 pp. 

Discussion of housing legislation and the building program undertaken, with 

statistics of size and kind of dwellings constructed. 


Industrial Accidents, Health, and Hygiene 


An investigation relating to health conditions of workers employed in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of public utilities. earings before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Labor, U. 8. House of Representatives, 74th Congress, 
2d session, on H. J. Res. 449, January and February 1936. Washington, 
1936. 203 pp. 

_ The hearings were in reference to the deaths from silicosis of workers employed 

in digging a tunnel at Gauley Bridge, W. Va. 


Roentgenological a a in silicosis and the underlying pathological lesions. 
Washington, tf &. Public Health Service, 1935. 8 pp. (Reprint No. 1696 
from Public Health Reports, August 2, 1935.) 


Food, health, and income. A report on a survey of adequacy of diet in relation 
to income. By John Boyd Orr. London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1936. 
72 pp., charts. 
Deals with the consumption of various types of food by different income groups 
f a population of Great Britain, and the effects of inadequate diets 
‘pon health. 


Medical care and costs in California families in relation to economic status. By 
Margaret C. Klem. San Francisco, State Relief Administration, 1935. 
117 pp., charts. 

The author finds as a result of the survey that ‘without some method of 
spreading the risks of medical costs, of substituting a collective for an individual 
lability, the diagnostic and therapeutic value of modern medicine can reach in 
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full measure only the small portion of the population in the high income clagge, 
and, to lesser extent, those who are forced either to incur bills which t! ey can 


never hope to pay, or to accept charity.” 





| egal ] 














Physical examinations in industry. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance ( N 
Madison Avenue, [1936?]. 32 pp., charts, illus, (Industrial Health Seria, : 
No. 2.) Labor 
An outline of the purposes of physical examinations of industrial workers an, 
the methods used in making preliminary and periodic examinations. Floor play; 10 
of examining rooms and sample forms are included. abor 
Silencing a noisy world. London, Anti-Noise League, 66 Victoria Street, 1935, Ar 
48 pp. abor 
Proceedings of a conference on noise abatement. The discussions covered soupy §1939- 
and noise, the law and noise, noise and housing, and health and noise. eyes 
Statistique des accidents du travail dans le Royaume de Bulgarie, 1931, 1932, 1933 ; E 
Sofia, Direction Générale de la Statistique, 1935. 53 pp. (In Bulgarian ay) Thi 
French.) iprese! 
Industrial Relations pAugus 
Collective agreements in the brewery industry, 1935. Washington, U.S. Bureau o peu J 
Labor Statistics, 1936. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 379, reprint from April 193; 4 
Monthly Labor Review.) Bw 






The labor contract. By B. F. Shields. London, Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd, 
1936. 152 pp. 

























A text book on employer-employee relations in which various aspects of the I The 1 
labor contract in different countries are discussed. The following subjects ar ( 
dealt with: The guild system, the age of individualism, the wage problem, orga». ] 
ized labor, working conditions, industrial disputes, voluntary methods of set 
industrial disputes, and State intervention in such controversies. 

Industrial America, tts way of work and thought. By Arthur Pound. Bost b Migr 
Little, Brown & Co., 1936. 234 pp., illus. - 
Studies of 12 prominent business corporations as illustrations of certain char. 
acteristics which the author believes to be praiseworthy and typical of present-day 
industry. Two chapters deal specifically with labor conditions and relations. | 
Report of Massachusetts Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, together with dei- Sh 
sions rendered by the board, for the year ending November 30, 1935. Boston, HRP! th 
[1936]. 30 pp. B locat 

Trade unionism and labor disputes in India. By Ahmad Mukhtar. New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 1935. 251 pp. 

After a brief historical survey of the conflict between labor and capital in Indis, I Jobs 
the author takes up the subjects of the law and the right to combine, the investics- 
tion and settlement of labor disputes, the Ahmedabad Textile Labor Association, T 
and trade-union coordination. artic 

port 

International Labor Conditions Mal 

Report of the Director of the International Labor Office to the International Lobur Vv 
Conference, 20th session, Geneva, 1936. Geneva, International Labor Offic, 4... 
1936. 91pp., charts. (American agent: World Peace Foundation, Boston. prot 
The report deals with general world economic conditions during the past yeat; reac 





the unemployment situation; social and industrial policies, including sori 
insurance, hours of work, wages and wage policy, and organization of industry 
and agriculture; and the work of the International Labor Organization in 10». 



































An appendix of 50 pages, published separately, presents tables showing t! Co 
situation to the States members of the International Labor Organization 
respect of the conventions and recommendations adopted by the Internation 
Labor Conference. Cor 

Labor and Employer Organizations 
Directorio de asociaciones sindicales de la Republica de Mexico. Mexico, Departs f 
mento del Trabajo, 1935. 226 pp. : per 

This second directory of workers’ and employers’ organizations in Mexic0 J tio 
classifies by State the organizations registered by Federal and State authorities tte 





and reported to the Federal Department of Labor up to December 31, 1934 
Membership is reported for each organization under Federal jurisdiction. 
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Labor Legislation 


Legal restrictions on hours of labor of men in the United States, as of January 1, 
1936. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 4 pp. (Serial 
No. R. 385, reprint from April 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Labor legislation for Kansas coal mines. By Domenico Gagliardo. Lawrence, 
University of Kansas, School of Business, 1936. 49 pp. (Kansas Studies 
in Business No. 17.) 


Labor legislation in Canada, 1935. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1936. 110 pp. 
A review of labor legislation enacted in Canada in 1935. Canadian Federal 
abor legislation was summarized in the Monthly Labor Review for December 
1935. 
eyes de la revolucién: Legislacion social de Cuba. By Francisco Boudet y Rosell. 
Habana, Rambla, Bouza & Co., 1936. 720 pp. 
This publication constitutes the labor legislation section of a series of volumes 


resenting laws, decrees, resolutions, and other public papers issued in Cuba from 
‘August 12, 1933, to December 31, 1935. 


| Ley federal del trabajo. By Victor Manuel Varela. Mexico, Cesar Ciceron, 1935. 


259 pp. 3d ed. 
Annotated text of the Mexican Federal labor law of 1931, incorporating various 


amendments. 


Leisure-Time Activities 


The new leisure, its significance and use. A selected bibliography compiled by 


Grace P. Thornton. New York, Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 
East 22d Street, June 1936. 4 pp. (Bul. No. 137.) 


Migration of Industry 


| Migration of selected industries as influenced by area wage differentials in the codes 


of fair competition—(a) boot and shoe indusiry, (b) cotton-textile industry. By 

J.J. Lane. Washington, U. 8. National Recovery Administration, Division 

of Review, 1936. 41 pp. (Work Materials No. 45; a section of part C, 
Control of wages). 

Shows trends existing prior to the adoption of N. R. A. codes, the provisions 

of the codes with reference to wages, and the effect of code provisions in altering 


location of industrial plants. 


Occupations 


Jobs and Careers: The Vocational Digest. Mount Morris, Ill., Jobs and Careers, 
Ine., 404 North Wesley Ave., March 1936. 64 pp. 
The first issue of a national monthly magazine designed to carry selected 
articles, condensed for ready reading, concerning vocational problems, new op- 
portunities for employment, and changes in occupational fields. 


Make yourself a job—a student employment handbook. By Myron Downey 
Hockenbury. Harrisburg, Pa., Dauphin Publishing Co., 1936. 160 pp. 

Various employment opportunities for financing one’s way through college are 

described, including selling, agricultural pursuits, advertising, clerical work, the 


professions, art and entertainment, thletics, and vacation jobs at summer 
resorts, 


Personnel Management 


Compensation problems and training technique today. New York, American 
Management Association, 330 West Forty-second Street, 1936. 48 pp. 
(Personnel Series 24.) 


Convention of American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, St. 
Louis—addresses and papers. (In Occupations—The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, New York, 551 Fifth Avenue, May 1936, Section I, pp. 709-805.) 

Among the problems taken up at this meeting were: Today’s challenge to 
personnel work; what industry wants from the university; educating for voca- 


pres competence; professional standards in guidance; and exploring occupational 
rends, 
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Psychology of human relations for executives. By J. L. Rosenstein. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. 284 pp. 

The progressive industrialist realizes the importance of the human factor ; 

industrial production. The objective of this book is to show executives how ther 

may utilize the teachings of psychology in solving personnel problems. 
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Prices and Cost of Living The C 

Revised indexes of retail food costs, 1929-35. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labo a 
Statistics, 1936. 30 pp. (Serial No. R. 384.) bhe re 
Elinkustannustutkimus vuodelta, 1928. Helsinki, Finland, Socialiminister; (ment! 
Sosialinen Tutkimustoimisto, 1936. 134 pp. to con 

Presents statistics obtained in a survey of cost of living in Finland in the yea Bie 4 

1928. (In Finnish and Swedish, with résumé in French.) me 
Relief Measures and Methods . By 
The transient unemployed: A description and analysis of the transient relief pop quirel 
lation. By John N. Webb. Washington, U. 8S. Works Progress Adminis. 
tration, Division of Social Research, 1935. 132 pp., maps, charts. (Re. ; 
search Monograph III.) Earni 

Reviewed in this issue. ( 

Digest of publications released by the Works Progress Administration and th & 
National Youth Administration (since June 1, 1935). Washington, U. 8 § ‘ 
Works Progress Administration, Division of Information and Publications, De 
January 1, 1936. Various paging, mimeographed. om. 
References on the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works and ils work, & ,. 
including the Public Works Housing Division. Compiled by James T. Rubey. Ee! '"™ 
Washington, U. 8S. Geological Survey Library, March 1, 1936. 7 ~ : 
mimeographed. (Bibliographical List No. 2.) Br 
26,000 manpower plus: A history of the work program of the State and county reli & take 
committees of Oregon. [Salem, State Relief Committee, 19367] 84 pp. Dh 
maps, charts, illus. —— 
The Michigan poor law, its development and administration, with special reference 
to State provision for medical care of the indigent. By Isabel Campbell Bruce J Px 
and Edith Eickhoff; edited with an introductory note and selected court JB Rev 
decisions by Sophonisba P. Breckenridge. Chicago, University of Chicago Rep 
Press, 1936. 292 pp. (Social Service Monograph No. 23.) I 
Arbetsléshetshjdlpen i Stockholm, 1934. Stockholm, Arbetsléshetskommitté og 
Statistiska Kontor, 1936. 44 pp. 
Report on unemployment relief in the city of Stockholm, Sweden, in 1934. 
There is a French translation of the table of contents and a résumé in French. 
Social Security The 
The old-age security and the welfare titles of the Social Security Act. (In Law and A 
Contemporary Problems, Duke University School of Law, Durham, N.C. J par 
April 1936, pp. 173-334.) for 

A symposium on the various benefit features of the Social Security Act, by of 
well-known economists. : 
Security or the dole? By Maxwell 8. Stewart. Washington, Public Affairs Com- JB An 

mittee, National Press Building, 1936. 32 pp., charts. (Public Affan 3 
Pamphlet No. 4.) s ( 

Designed to answer the following: How has the machine made us insecure’; der 
what are the benefits and dangers of the Social Security Act?; and how does it, plo 
the Social Security Act, compare with foreign laws? 898 
Survey and study of the social security benefits program, 1935. Charleston, West Ar 

Virginia Relief Administration, 1935. 127 pp. 

Gives the results of a survey of 46,108 persons on relief in West Virginia in 
October 1935, representing 17, 046 family groups; a compilation of data on per- in 
sons being cared for in county infirmaries; and some findings of a 1934 State 9 
census of physically handicapped persons up to 25 years of age. Estimates of 


the probable cost to West Virginia of participation in the Social Security Program 
are also included. 
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Annual report of Division of Old Age Security, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, year ended June 30, 1935. Albany, [19367]. 7 pp. (Reprinted 
from sixty-ninth annual report of Department of Social Welfare.) 


olution of the American pension system, 1883-1936. By Harvey Lebrun. (In 
Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles, May-June 1936, pp. 453-462.) 


The Canadian Unemployment Insurance Act— its relation to social security. By 
J. L. Cohen. Toronto, Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 1935. 167 pp. 
Considers the particular problems presented by the Canadian act and discusses 
the relative merits of contributory and noncontributory schemes of unemploy- 
ment insurance. The author favors the latter type, which he believes is calculated 
to contribute to a constructive social program. 


Die gewerbliche Sozialversicherung. By Josef Resch. Vienna, Austria, Carl 
Ueberreuters Verlag, 1935. 460 pp. 

Deals with Austrian social insurance against sickness, accidents, disability, 
‘old age, and unemployment, including legislation covering the subject, and re- 
quirements made of the insured. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


' Earnings and hours in blast furnaces, Bessemer converters, open-hearth furnaces, 


and electric furnaces, 1933 and 1935. Washington, U. 5. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1936. 33 pp. (Serial No. R. 380, reprint from April 1936 
Monthly Labor Review.) 
| Data for 5 rolling-mill departments of the iron and steel industry were pub- 
lished in the June 1936 Monthly Labor Review, and similar figures are given in 
‘the present issue for several other departments. 


' Financial and labor data on the women’s neckwear*and scarf industry. By W. A. 
Gill. Washington, U. 8S. National Recovery Administration, Division of 
Review, 1936. 28 pp., mimeographed. (Work Materials No. 3.) 

Figures on wages and hours in the women’s neckwear and scarf industry, 


‘taken from this report, are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Schedule of wages for civil employees in the field service of the Navy Department 
and the Marine Corps, revised to March 1, 1936. Washington, U. 8. Navy 
Department, 1936. 63 pp. 

Portions of this schedule are reproduced in this issue of the Monthly Labor 

Review. 


|Report on wages, hours of work, and conditions of employment in the printing 
industry in the Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind), May 1934. Bombay, 
Labor Office, 1936. 92 pp., illus. (General Wage Census, Part I1—Peren- 
nial factories, second report.) 


Youth Problems 


| The lost generation—a portrait of American youth today. By Maxine Davis. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1936. 385 pp. 
A journalist’s report of interviews with many kinds of boys and girls in various 
parts of the United States. The author also discusses the present opportunities 
for youth and the activities of a number of public and private agencies in behalf 
of young people. 


General Reports 


Annual report of Kansas Coal Mine and Metal Mine Inspection and Mine Rescue 
Departmenis, 1935. Topeka, 1936. 66 pp. 

Contains data on production, number of employees, days worked, and acci- 
dents in mines, together with mine directories. There were 5,797 workers em- 
ployed in coal mines, metal mines, and tailing mills during 1935. Ten fatal and 
898 nonfatal accidents were reported. 


Annual report of the Missouri Department of Mines and Mining for the fiscal year 
1935. Jefferson City, 1936. 80 pp., illus. 

_ Figures are given on production, men employed, days worked, and accidents 

in the mines of the State. The data on accidents show 11 fatalities, of which 

9 occurred in coal mines. 


Annual report of the Wyoming State Inspector of Coal Mines, 1935. [Cheyenne?], 


1936. 61 pp., illus. 
Statistics on employment, production, mine rescue work, and accidents are 
presented. Twenty fatal and 239 nonfatal accidents are reported for the year. 
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Statistique de Vindustrie minitre de la Gréce pendant l'année 1984. Ather 
Ministére de l’Economie Nationale, Inspection Générale des Mines, 193° 

62 pp. (In Greek and French.) 
Statistics of employment, production, accidents to workers, and average wage, 
and output per day in mines and quarries in Greece. Comparative data 9 
wages are given for each year from 1925 to 1933. 7 


Eighteenth biennial report of the Department of Commissioner of Labor and Indy. 
trial Statistics of Louisiana, 1935-36. New Orleans, 1936. 105 pp. 
Proposed labor legislation, strikes, and paid employment agencies are djs. 
cussed, and standard wage scales on public works are given. There is also , 
roster of labor unions and industrial directories for specified cities, the industria 


directories showing number of persons employed in each of the various esta). 
lishments. 


Supplementary relief in New Jersey. Trenton, State Emergency Relief Aq. 
ministration, 1936. 51 pp., chart; mimeographed. 
Contains statistical data on earnings, working hours, lengtl* of employmen; 
and composition of families given suyplementary relief in New Jersey 
the year ending September 30, 1934. 


Statistical abstract for the United Kingdom, for each of the 15 years 1913 and 192 
to 1934. London, Board of Trade, 1936. 436 pp. (Cmd. 5144.) 

The matters covered include housing, employment, unemployment, unemploy. 
ment insurance, old-age pensions, poor relief, health insurance, profit sharing 
labor organizations, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents and compensatioy 
therefor, cost of living, wages, cooperative societies, and production. 


Seventh annual report of the Department of Health for Scotland, 1936. Edinburgh, 
1936. 220 pp. 
In addition to heaith matters, the report contains information on housing 
national health insurance, old-age pensions, assistance to the blind, and poor-lay 
operation. 


Memoria presentada por Genero V. Vasquez, jefe del Departamento del Traha 
de Mexico, el 1° de Septiembre de 1935. »*xico, Departamento del Trabajo, 
1935. [Various paging.] 

Yearbook of the Mexican Federal Department of Labor for the fiscal year 

1935, covering such subjects as labor inspection, conciliation and arbitrati 

social welfare, unemployment, cost of living, low-cost housing, etc. 


Annual report of the Department of Labor of Nova Scotia, for the year ended November 
80, 1935. Halifax, 1936. 59 pp., folders. 

Includes the reports of the minimum wage board, employment offices, factor 
inspector, and supervisor of unemployment relief. 

During the year under review beauty parlors were brought under coverage of 
the Minimum Wage Act. Labor-market conditions due to the depression wer 
still evident, although there was a general revival of industrial activity in the 
latter part of the year, according to the report. 


General report of the Minister of Labor of the Province of Quebec for the year ending 
June 30, 1935. Quebec, 1935. 218 pp. 

A survey of activities in connection with the administration of the Collectiv 

Labor Agreements Extension Act, the Women’s Minimum Wage Act, the In- 

ployment Bureaus Act, the Trade Disputes Act, and certain other Quebec laws. 


Anuario estadistico de Espafia, 1934. Madrid, Instituto Geogrdfica, Catastral 
y de Estadistica, 1935. 992 pp., maps, charts. 2 vols. 

Gives data on wages and hours of labor, by occupations, in Madrid, 1931; 
labor inspection, 1927-1931; strikes, unemployment, and organizations of en- 
ployers and workers, 1933; and industrial accidents and social insurance {0! 
various years through 1933. Maps and charts to accompany this statistical 
annual are published in a separate volume. 


Annuaire statistique, 1934-85. Ankara, Turkey, l’Office Central de Statistique, 
[1936?]. 697 pp., maps, charts. (In Turkish and French.) 

This Turkish statistical yearbook contains, in addition to statistics of populs- 
tion, hygiene, public assistance, public works, communications, etc., figures 0! 
production in various industries, cost of living, and accidents in coal mines. Th 
figures are for the most part for 1934 and earlier years. 
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